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Partner (after several collisions), 
a ballroom, Mr Rudderford ! 


I should think you were more at home in a boat than 


Little Bobby Rudderford (the famous Oxbridge coxswain), Yes; and by Jove, I’d sooner 
steer eight men than one woman, any day !—Punch. 


BOOK ONE.—DEALS WITH A STUFF THAT WILL NOT ENDURE 


CHAPTER ONE.—NAVAL MANCUVRES, 


A UNIVERSITY college varies 
its facial expression about as 
frequently as The Sphinx and 
about as violently as a treacle- 
well. 

This remark specially applies 
between the hours of breakfast 
and luncheon. The courts, with 
their monastic cloisters and in- 
violable grass-plots, lie basking 
in a sunny obliviousness to the 
world outside. Their stately 
exclusiveness is accentuated 
rather than diminished by the 
glimpse of an occasional flying 
figure in a cap and gown, or 
the spectacle of a middle-aged 
female of a discreet and 
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chastened appearance, who 
glides respectfully from one 
archway to another carrying a 
broom and a tin pail or—alas 
for the goings-on that a cloist- 
ered cell may conceal behind 
its art-muslin curtains!—a 
tankard containing some gen- 
tleman’s morning ale. 

In one corner, close to the 
Buttery door, you may behold 
one of the college cats, which 
appears to be combining a 
searching morning toilet with 
a course of practical calis- 
thenics ; and inside the massive 
arch of the gateway stands a 
majestic figure in — hat, 
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whom appreciative Americans 
usually mistake for the Master, 
but who in reality occupies 
the far more onerous and re- 
sponsible post of Head Porter. 

Perhaps the greatest varia- 
tion from the normal is on a 
Saturday morning. Then the 
scene is brightened by the 
vision of an occasional washer- 
woman, who totters bravely 
at one end of a heavy basket 
what time her lord and master 
(who has temporarily aband- 
oned his favourite street-corner 
and donned Sabbath attire for 
this, his weekly contribution to 
the work of the world) sulkily 
supports the other. 

Undergraduates, too, are 
more in evidence than on other 
days. On most mornings they 
either stay indoors, to work or 
sleep, or else go outside the 
college altogether. ‘ Loiter- 
ing” in the courts is not en- 
couraged by the authorities. 
Not that the undergraduate 
minds that, but it will probably 
cost him half-a-crown every 
time he does so, not because he 
loiters but because he smokes. 

The Old Court of St Bene- 
dict’s College—it is hardly 
necessary to say that we are in 
Cambridge and not in Oxford: 
otherwise we should have said 
“Quad ”—presents to us on the 
present occasion a very fair 
sample of a Saturday morning 
crowd. The observant eye of 
the Dean, looking down (like 
Jezebel)from an upperchamber, 
can discern— 

1. Three washerwomen, with 
the appurtenances thereof. 

2. One small boy delivering 
The Granta. 

3. A solitary speotacled 





gentleman, of the type de- 
scribed by the University 
Calendar in stately periphrasis 
as “A Native of Asia, not of 
European Parentage” (but 
more tersely classified by the 
rest of the community as “a 
nigger”), hurrying in cap and 
gown to secure a good place 
at the feet of some out-of- 
college Gamaliel. 

4. A kitchen-man in white 
jacket and apron, bearing upon 
his head a tray containing a 
salmon mayonnaise, cutlets in 
aspic, and a special Cambridge 
dainty known as “Grassy 
Corner Pudding ”—a fearsome 
compound of whipped cream 
and pistachio nuts. 

5. A Buttery boy, walking 
close behind, with a basket 
containing bottles. Evidently 
some young gentleman is about 
to entertain angels—unawares 
so far as his bill-paying papa 
is concerned. 

6. Four young men converg- 
ing to a group in the centre of 
the court. Of these, two are 
attired in the undergraduate 
mode of the moment—tweed 
jackets with leather buttons, 
waistcoats of the Urim and 
Thummim variety, grey flan- 
nel trousers well turned up, 
clamorous silk socks, and heavy 
Highland shooting brogues. 
The third wears what the 
College Regulations describe 
rather ingenuously as “Athletic 
Dress.” Pheidippides himself 
would have found it difficult 
to perform feats of prowess in 
@ costume composed of split 
pumps, white duck trousers, 
and a blazer admirably quali- 
fied to serve as a model of the 
Solar Spectrum. 
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It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that, to the College Regu- 
lations, “Athletic Dress” is 
not in itself a costume in 
which it is possible to perform 
athletic feats, but one whose 
colour-scheme clashes with the 
sub-fusc standard which ob- 
tains in all college courts until 
1 P.M.; such, in fact, as would 
tend to distract the eye and 
sap the diligence of those who 
traverse the courts on their 


way to lectures. In conse- 
quence, he who would be 
matutinally athletic must 


either keep his war - paint 
somewhere out of college or 
drape himself in a conspirator’s 
cloak and a sombrero as he flits 
from his rooms to the river or 
Fenner’s. 

The fourth gentleman of the 
party was dressed, if not gor- 
geously, sufficiently respect- 
ably to warrant the assump- 
tion that he was not a member 
of the University. 

All four were smoking. 

The Dean, glancing in the 
direction of the gateway, and 
observing with sardonic satis- 
faction that the watchful Cer- 
berus there was taking a note 
of the delinquency, returned 
to his work. Regardless of 
the prospective loss of half- 
a@-crown apiece, the under- 
graduates exchanged cheerful 
greetings, 

“Hallo, Dishy-Washy !” 

* Hallo, Gussie!” 

“Hallo, Towzer!” 

There ensued an awkward 
pause, while Messrs Gussie and 
Towzer, nervously conscious of 
the presence of a stranger to 
whom they were about to be 
presented, looked intently at 
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their boots and waited for the 
introduction to take place. 

The gentleman previously 
addressed as Dishy-Washy, a 
diminutive youth with wiz- 
ened features,—his name was 
Dishart-Watson, — cleared his 
throat. 

“Introduce my brother,” he 


said huskily. “Mr Poltimore 
—Mr Angus!” 
The gentlemen indicated 


shook hands with the visitor, 
and Mr Angus, after a mental 
effort, inquired— 

“Come to see us go Head?” 
He giggled deprecatingly, to 
show that he did not really 
mean this. 

“Hope so,” said Dishy- 
Washy’s brother politely. “I 
hear you've got a pretty hot 
crew,” he added. 

“First chop,” said Mr Polti- 
more. ‘ You just arrived?” 

“Yes; down from town this 
morning.” 

“Oh! live there?” 

“ Er—yes.” 

“Oxford man,” interpolated 
Dishy-Washy swiftly. “Sent 
down,” he added in extenu- 
ation, 

The other two nodded sym- 
pathetically, and the conversa- 
tion proceeded more briskly. 

“Are you going to catch 
those chaps to-night, Dishy ?”’ 
inquired Mr Angus earnestly. 

“Don’t know,” replied Dishy- 
Washy, who as coxswain of the 
St Benedict’s boat enjoyed a 
position of authority and 
esteem in inverse ratio to his 
inches. ‘“ Duncombe’s a good 
enough little oar, but you can’t 
expect a man who weighs nine 
stone ten to stroke the boat 
and pull it along too, Of 
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course, if we had anything we 
could call a Six! As for old 
Puffin——” 

“Fourteen stone of tripe!” 
interpolated Mr Angus, the 
gentleman in Athletic Dress. 
“Lord help the boat!” he 
added bitterly. 

It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that Mr Angus’ athletic 
achievements were rather over- 
stated by his costume, His 
blazer was that of a college 
club of twelve members, ad- 
mission to which was strictly 
limited to gentlemen who could 
absorb a gallon of beer at a 
draught, and whose first rule 
stated that any member who 
committed the bétise of taking 
a degree, however humble, 
should pay to the club a fine 
of five pounds. 

“Still,” said Towzer hope- 
fully, “there’s always Mar- 
rable.” 

Everybody—even the gentle- 
man who had been sent down 
from Oxford—cheered up at 
this reflection. 

“By gum!” said the cox- 
swain with sudden enthusiasm, 
“he’s a wonder! You should 
have seen him in the boat 
yesterday. He was rowing a 
blade that simply lifted the 
whole of bow side along by 
itself, and besides that he was 
coaching Stroke all the time— 
telling him when to swing out 
and when to quicken, and 
bucking him up generally; 
and on the top of all that 
he found time every now and 
then to turn round and curse 
old Six. I tell you, he’s a 
wonder. Did you hear about 
him last night?” 
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“I did hear some yarn,” 
said Angus. “Went and 


— up The Owls, didn’t 
e? ” 

“Smashed up?” Dishy’s 
saturnine features expanded 
into a smile that was almost 
benevolent. “My lad, have you 
seen Muggeridge’s alabaster 
brow this morning?” 

Mr Muggeridge was the 
president of “The Owls” Wine 
Club. 

—_ 

“Well, last night I was 
going round about half-past 
ten to see that all the crew 
were in their beds. When I 
came to H, New Court, I 
found a devil of a row going 
on in Muggeridge’s rooms— 
directly under Duncombe’s, 
you know.” 

“Yes. Go on,” said every- 
body, much interested. 

“There was a meeting of 
The Owls on,” continued Dishy, 
“and they’d had the nerve to 
hold it on a staircase where 
there were actually two men 
of the crew—Duncombe and 
Eversley—trying to get to 
sleep.” 

“What did you do?” in- 
quired Poltimore. 

“Went in and reminded 
them. I thought they might 
have forgotten.” 

“ What did they say?” 

“They told me to go to——” 

“Good Lord!” said the aud- 
ience, genuinely horrified at the 
employment of such language 
by a non-athletic to an athletic 
man. The Owls were a col- 
lection of rather dissipated 
young nobodies, while Dishy 
wore a Leander tie, which in 
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a rowing college entitles a man 
to something like reverence. 

“T goon found it was a 
put-up job,” continued the cox- 
swain. “They had some grudge 
against Duncombe, and wanted 
to score him off, I could hear 
him hammering on his bedroom 
floor above to make them dry 


up. 
Mi What did you do then?” 

“T explained to them exactly 
what I thought of them,” re- 
plied the coxswain simply. 

‘What did you say, exactly?” 

Dishy told them. The audi- 
ence smacked their lips appreci- 
atively, and the next question 
followed pat. 

“ And what did they do?” 

“Well, they were a bit far 
gone——” 

“Drunken sweeps!”  re- 
marked the virtuous Gussie, 
who belonged to a rival insti- 
tution. 

“Yes. They were a bit far 
gone,” repeated the coxswain, 
with the air of one endeavour- 
ing to explain an otherwise 
unaccountable circumstance, 
“and they—vwell, they hove 
me out, in fact. There were 
nine of them,” he added, in the 
manner of one who is not quite 
sure if his excuse will be 
accepted. 

“ And then ?” 

“Then I went straight off to 
old Hughie’s rooms ” — there 
was a respectful intaking of 
breath by the company: most 
of the College were wont to 
refer to the gentleman in 
question as Marrable— “and 
knocked him up. He had just 
gone to bed.” 

“What did he do?” came 
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the question, in lively anticipa- 
tion of the recital to come. 

“Put on a few things over 
his pyjamas, and came along 
with me.” 

The audience sighed eostatic- 
ally. 
“What happened?” said 
Poltimore. 

“Well, things were getting 
a bit lively by the time we 
arrived. Just as we got to the 
foot of the stair we were 
greeted by Muggeridge’s oak, 
which some playful fellow had 
taken off its hinges and thrown 
over the banisters. However, 
we dodged that and raced up 
to the first floor. 

“You could have heard a pin 
drop when we walked into the 
room. One or two of them 
looked a bit green, though, 
when they saw what a tower- 
ing passion Hughie was in. 
Still, Muggeridge was sober 
enough, and tried to talk it 
off. He stood up, and said, 
‘Hallo, Marrable! This is 
splendid! You are just in 
time to drink to the success 
of the crew to-morrow. We're 
all sportsmen here. Come on, 
you chaps—no heeltaps!’ 

“ He stood waving his glass, 
but anybody could see that he 
was in a putrid funk. 

“Hughie shut the door be- 
hind him and leaned against it, 
and said— 

“ ¢ Muggeridge, I don’t know 
you very intimately, but I know 
this, that you always were a 
sod and a bounder. You can’t 
altogether help that, and per- 
sonally I don’t particularly 
mind, although you give the 
College away a bit. Still, I 
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think the College can bear 
that. You are quite at liberty 
to get full and amuse yourself 
in any way you please, so long 
as you and your pals don’t 
interfere with other people. 
But when it comes to disturb- 
ing my crew, who have to fight 
the battles of the College on 
behalf of warriors like you and 
these gentlemen here, whose 
favourite field-sport is prob- 
ably billiards—well, that’s just 
what I call a bit too thick!’ 

“All this time Muggeridge 
was looking pretty averagely 
uncomfortable. The other 
chaps were gazing at him, 
evidently waiting for a lead. 
But you could see he was 
pretty well up a stump as to 
what to do next. However, 
next time old Hughie paused 
for breath, he said— 

“<QOh, get out!’ 

“It was a rotten thing to 
say. Hughie smiled at him. 

*** All right,’ he said, ‘but I 
must put you to bed before I go.’ 

“Before anybody could do 
anything he was across the 
room and had a grip of Mug- 
geridge by the back of the 
neck and one wrist, which he 
twisted round behind some- 
how. Then he turned him 
round, and kicked him all 
the way across the room into 
his bedroom. He used Mug- 
geridge’s head as a sort of 
battering-ram to open the 
door with. Oh, it was the 
most gorgeous spectacle!” 

There was a little sigh of 
rapture all round the group. 
Muggeridge was a prominent 
member of that class of society 
which undergraduates and 
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other healthy and outspoken 
Philistines designate simply 
and comprehensively as “ Tish- 
bites” or “ Tishes,” 

*‘He shut him in and locked 
the door,” continued the cox- 
swain, “and then he turned on 
the other eight. They were a 
pretty average lot of worms— 
you know them?” 

There was a murmur of 
assent, and Mr  Poltimore, 
with rather belated presence 
of mind, hurriedly explained 
to the Oxford gentleman that 
the band of heroes under dis- 
cussion were not in any sense 
representative of the rank and 
file of the College. 

“_and they just sat round 
the table looking perfectly 
paralytic. (As a matter of 
fact most of them were.) 
Hughie laid hold of the big- 
gest of them — Skeffington — 
and said— 

“<«This meeting is adjourned, 
gentlemen. Just to show you 
that I’m speaking the truth, 
I'll heave the senior member 
present downstairs !’” 

“Did he?” asked everybody. 

“No. He’d have killed him 
if he had. He picked Skeff up 
by the collar and the seat of 
his bags and said to me, 
‘Watch ’em, Dishy!’ Then 
he carried Skeff downstairs, 
and slugged him into the 
middle of the grass plot out- 
side.” 

“Good egg!” murmured Mr 
Angus. 

“Didn’t the others try to 
bolt?” inquired Towzer. 

“The idea was mooted,” re- 
plied the coxswain loftily, “ but 
I told them to sit still or they’d 
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get their silly heads knocked 
together.” 

“Did he cart them all down- 
stairs?” 

“No; it would have been too 
tame a job with such a set 
of mangy squirts. He simply 
came back and said— 

“*‘ Now, you miserable little 
snipes, I give you fifteen seconds 
to quit these premises. The last 
man out will be personally as- 
sisted downstairs by me. I’m 
sorry I’ve only got slippers on.’ 
Still, he landed the Honour- 
able Hopton-Hattersley a very 
healthy root for all that,” con- 
cluded Dishy, with a seraphic 
smile. ‘After that the porter 
arrived with the Dean’s com- 
pliments, and it was past the 
hour for music, gentlemen ; but 
Hughie slapped him on the 
back and told him that he 
had arrived too late for the 
fair. Then he went home to 
bed as cool as a cucumber. 
Oh, he’s—Hallo, there he is! 
I must catch him. So long, 
you men! See you at lunch, 
Reggie.” 

And Mr Dishart - Watson, 
swelling with importance, 
hurried off to overtake a 
figure which had swung out 
of a distant staircase in the 
south-west corner of the court 
and was striding towards the 
gateway. 

There was no undergraduate 
slouchiness discernible either 
in the dress or appearance of 
the Captain of the St Bene- 
dict’s boat. He was a strong- 
limbed clean-run young man 
of about twenty-one; perhaps 
a trifle too muscular to be a 
quick mover, but, with his 
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broad back and sinewy loins, 
an ideally built rowing - man. 
He was a youth of rather 
grave countenance, with 
shrewd blue eyes which had 
a habit of disappearing into 
his head when he laughed, 
and a mouth in which, during 
these same periods of exhilar- 
ation, his friends confidently 
asserted that you could post 
a letter. He was a born 
leader of men, and, as the 
discerning reader will have 
gathered from Mr Dishart- 
Watson’s narrative, was still 
strongly imbued with what 
may be called public - school 
principles of justice. He en- 
tirely refused to suffer fools 
gladly or even resignedly, but 
had a kindly nod for timorous 
freshmen, a friendly salute for 
those Dons who _ regarded 
undergraduates as an integral 
part of the scheme of college 
life and not merely as a 
necessary ‘evil, and a courtly 
good-day for fluttered and 
appreciative bedmakers. He 
never forgot the faces or 
names of any of those over 
him or under him—Dons and 
college servants, that is; and 
further, in his own walk of 
life (a society in which you 
may recognise the existence 
of no man, even though he 
daily passes you the salt or 
gathers you under his arm in 
the familiarity of a Rugby 
scrummage, until you have 
been formally introduced to 
him) he never pretended to 
do so. 

While Mr Dishy-Washy’s 
short legs are endeavouring to 
bring him alongside the strid- 
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ing Olympian in front, it will 
perhaps be well to explain why 
it was so absolutely essential 
to the welfare of St Benedict’s 
College that eight young men 
should enjoy a night’s rest un- 
trammelled by revels on the 
floors below. 

For the benefit of those who 
have never made a study of 
that refinement of torture 
known as a “bumping” race, 
it may be mentioned that at 
Oxford and Cambridge the 
various College crews, owing to 
the narrowness of their rivers, 
race not abreast but in a long 
string, each boat being separ- 
ated from its pursuer and pur- 
sued by an equal space. Every 
crew which succeeds in rowing 
over the course without being 
caught (or “ bumped”) by the 
boat behind it is said to have 
“kept its place,” and starts in 
the same position for the next 
day’s racing. But if it con- 
trives to touch the boat in 
front, it is said to have made a 
“bump,” and both bumper and 
bumped get under the bank 
with all speed and allow the 
rest of the procession to race 
past. Next day bumper and 
bumped change places, and the 
victors of the day before en- 
deavour to repeat their per- 
formance at the expense of the 
next boat in front of them. 
The crew at “the head of the 
river” have, of course, nothing 
to catch, and can accordingly 
devote their attention to keep- 
ing away from Number Two, 
which is usually in close at- 
tendance owing to the press- 
ing attention of Number Three. 
And so on. 
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The racing takes place during 
four successive evenings in the 
May Week, so called for the 
somewhat inadequate reason 
that it occurs in June. It was 
now Saturday, the last day of 
the races, and the men of St 
Benedict’s knew that an enor- 
mous effort must be made that 
evening. So far they had 
made two bumps, compara- 
tively easily. Starting from 
fourth place they were now 
second on the river, and only 
the All Saints boat stood be- 
tween them and the haven 
where they would be. They 
had tried last night to bring 
their foe down, but had failed ; 
they were going to try again 
to-night, but All Saints were a 
terribly strong crew. They had 
been Head for five years, and 
there were four Blues in the 
boat. Public opinion admitted 
that St Benedict’s were about 
the fastest crew on the river 
that year, but considered that 
a seasoned lot like All Saints 
could keep on spurting away 
long enough to last out the 
course. 

“Unless, of course,” people 
said—“ unless Marrable does 
something extra special.” 

It was wonderful what a lot 
the world in general seemed to 
expect of Marrable. Charac- 
ter counts for something even 
among the very young; and 
there is no more youthful mem- 
ber of society than the under- 
graduate. The sixth-form boy 
is a Nestor compared with 
him. 

Meanwhile our diminutive 
friend Dishy, the coxswain, 
had succeeded in overtaking 
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his Captain, just as that great 
man stepped into a hansom in 
Trinity Street. 

“Where are you off to, 
Hughie?” he panted. 

“Station.” 

“People?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Well, I’m coming with you. 
I'll cut away before you meet 
her.” Dishy was one of the 
few who dared to address Mar- 
rable in this strain. 

The two installed themselves 
in the hansom, and while the 
experienced animal between 
the shafts proceeded down 
Trinity Street, butting its way 
through sauntering pedestrians, 
pushing past country-parsoni- 
cal governess carts, taking 
dogs in its stride, and shrink- 
ing apprehensively from motor- 
bicycles ridden by hatiless 
youths in bedroom slippers, 
they discussed affairs of state. 

“There’s only one way to 
do it, Dishy,” said Marrable. 
“T’m going stroke,” 

Dishy nodded approvingly. 

“It’s the only thing to do,” 
he said, “But who is going to 
row seven—Stroke?” 

“Yes.” 

“* Bow side will go to pieces,” 
said Dishy with conviction. 

“Perhaps. But as things 
are at present stroke side will.” 

“That’s true,” admitted the 
coxswain. “Let’s see now: 
there'll be you stroke, Dun- 
combe seven, Puffin six— it’s 
worth trying anyhow. We’re 
bound to keep away from the 
James’ people, so we might as 
well have a shot.” 

“Clear out now,” said Mar- 
rable, “and go round and tell 





the men to be at the boat- 
house by four, and we'll have 
a ten minutes’ outing in the 
new order. Then, when you've 
done that, cut down to the 
boathouse and tell Jerry to 
alter my stretcher and Dun- 
combe’s.” 

These commands involved a 
full hour’s excessive activity in 
a hot sun on the part of Mr 
Dishart-Watson, but Marrable 
was not the man to spare him- 
self or his subordinates when 
occasion demanded. The cox- 
swain descended on to the step 
of the hansom and clung to the 
splash-board as he received his 
last instructions. 

“And tell Jerry,” added 
Marrable, “to get down a new 
stroke-side oar, with a good six- 
inch blade. Duncombe’s has 
been shaved down to a tooth- 
pick.” 

Dishy nodded cheerfully and 
dropped off into the traffic. 

“The old man means busi- 
ness. We shall go Head now,” 
he murmured to himself with 
simple confidence. “ All right, 
sir, my fault entirely. Don’t 
apologise !” 

And leaving an inverted 
motor -cyclist, who had run 
into him from behind, to con- 
gest the traffic and endure 
laceration from his own still 
faithfully revolving pedals, the 
coxswain of the St Benedict’s 
boat proceeded at a brisk pace 
back to his College, there to 
inform a sorely tried troupe of 
seven that owing to an eleventh- 
hour change in the cast a full- 
dress rehearsal of their even- 
ing’s performance had been 
called for four o’clock sharp. 
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CHAPTER TWO.—INTRODUCES THE HEROINE OF THIS NARRATIVE, 


It has been said by those 
who ought to know that if the 
most painful quarter of an hour 
in a man’s life comes when 
he is screwing himself up 
te proposing-point, the corre- 
sponding period in a woman’s 
is that immediately preceding 
her first dinner-party in her 
own house, 

Granting the unpleasantness 
of both these chastening but 
necessary experiences, a mere 
male may be excused for in- 
quiring why the second should 
be ear-marked as the exclusive 
prerogative of the opposite sex. 
There is no more morbidly ap- 
prehensive creature under the 
sun than the undergraduate 
about to give a state luncheon- 
party which is to be graced by 
the presence of his beloved. 

Hughie Marrable sat back 
in his hansom with knitted 
brow, and checked some hiero- 
glyphics on the back of an 
envelope. 

‘* Let's see,” he murmured to 
himself —“ Dressed Crab. Can’t 
go wrong there. Told the cook 
to be sure to send it up in the 
silver scallops with the College 
crest on. After all, it’s the 
trimmings that really appeal 
to a woman. Not the food, 
but the way you serve it up. 
Rum creatures!” he added 
parenthetically. ‘ Prawns in 
Aspic. That always looks nice, 
anyway, though not very filling 
at the price. I remember last 
year Kitty Devenish said it 
looked simply wi 
Hughie checked his soliloquy 





rather suddenly, and, if any 
one else had been present in the 
hansom, would probably have 
blushed a little. Miss Kitty 
Devenish was what oycle- 
dealers term “a last year’s 
model,” and at the present 
moment Hughie was driving 
to meet some one else. He 
continued— 

“ Cutlets a la Reform. Quite 
the best thing the kitchens 
turn out, but not so showy as 
they might be. Still, with old 
Huish’s Crown Derby plates— 
it was decent of the old man to 
lend them; I hope to goodness 
Mrs Gunn won't do anything 
rash with them—they ought to 
do. .. . Grassy Corner Pudding. 
That always creates excite- 
ment, though it tastes rotten. 
... Fruit Salad ; Créme Brilée. 
That’s safe enough. . . . Maca- 
roni au gratin. She won’t touch 
it, but it’ll please Uncle Jimmy 
and Jack Ames. Wish I could 
have some myself! Never 
mind; only about six hours 
more!” 

Hughie smacked his lips. It 
is hard to sit among the flesh- 
pots and not partake thereof. 
His fare at this feast would be 
cold beef and dry toast. 

He turned over the envelope. 

‘‘H’m—drink. Don’t sup- 
pose she'll have anything, but 
I can’t take that for granted. 
There’s a bottle of Berncastler 
Doctor and some Beaune. I 
wonder if it would be best to 
have them open before I ask 
her what she'll drink or ask 
her what she’ll drink before I 
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open them. I’ll have ’em open, 
I think. She might refuse if 
she saw the corks weren’t 
drawn. Anyhow Mrs Ames 
will probably take some. But 
Great Scott! I must ask Mrs 
Ames first, mustn’t I? That’s 
settled anyway. She'll pro- 
bably take whatever Mrs Ames 
takes. 

“Then there are the table 
decorations. I wish to good- 
ness I could remember whether 
it was wall-flower she said. I 
think it must have been, be- 
cause I remember making some 
putrid joke to her once about 
like attracting unlike. Any- 
how, it’s too late to change it 
now. I’ve plumped for wall- 
flower, and the room simply 
stinks of it. 

“Then the seats. Me at the 
head, with Mrs Ames on one 
hand and her on the other. 
Uncle Jimmy at the end, with 
Ames on his left and Dicky 
Lunn between Mrs Ames and 
Uncle Jimmy. Yes, Ames 
must sit next her. Lord knows, 
Dicky -Lunn should be safe 
enough, but you never know 
what sort of man a girl won’t 
take a fancy too. And after 
all, Ames is married,’ added 
the infatuated youth. 

“Then Mrs Gunn. I think 
I’ve told her everything.” He 
feverishly ticked off his admoni- 
tions on his fingers. ‘‘ Let me 
see— 

“One. Not to put used plate 
on the floor. 

“Two. Not to join in the 
conversation. 

“Three. Not to let that wob- 
bly affair in her bonnet dip 
into the food. 
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“Four. Not to breathe on 
things or polish them with her 
apron, except out of sight. 

“Five. Not to attempt on 
any account to hand round the 
drink. 

“Six. To go away directly 
after lunch and not trot in and 
out of the gyp-room munching 
remains. 

“The tea-hamper should be 
all right. Trust the kitchens 
for that! I must remember to 
stick in a box of chocolates, 
though. And I don’t think I 
need bother about dinner, as 
they are going to send in 
Richards to wait. Anyhow, I 
shall have the boat off my 
chest by that time. That will 
be something, especially s/——” 

Hughie lapsed into silence, 
and for a moment a vision of 
love requited gave place in his 
imagination to the spectacle of 
the Benedictine crew going 
Head of the river. 

His reflections were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of his 
equipage at that combined 
masterpiece of imposing archi- 
tecture and convenient arrange- 
ment, Cambridge railway sta- 
tion. The platform was crowded 
with young men, most of them 
in “athletic dress,” waiting for 
the London train. The brows 
of all were seamed with care, 
partaking in all probability of 
the domestic and amorous 
variety which obsessed poor 
Hughie. 

The train as usual dashed 
into the station with a haughty 
can’t - stop - at - a - hole - like - 
this expression, only to clank 
across some points and grind 
itself to an ignominious and 
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asthmatic standstill at a dis- 
tant point beside the solitary 
and interminable platform 
which, together with a ticket- 
office and a bookstall, prevents 
Cambridge railway station from 
being mistaken for a rather 
out-of-date dock-shed. 

Presently Hughie, running 
rapidly, observed his guests 
descending from a carriage. 

First came a pleasant-faced 
lady of between thirty and 
forty, followed by a stout and 
easy-going husband. Next an 
oldish gentleman with a white 
moustache and a choleric blue 
eye. And finally—pretty, fresh, 
and disturbing—appeared the 
fons et origo of the entire ex- 
pedition, on whose account the 
disposition and incidents of 
Hughie’s luncheon - party had 
been so cunningly planned and 
so laboriously rehearsed—Miss 
Mildred Freshwater. 

The party greeted their host 
characteristically. His uncle, 
even as he shook hands, let 
drop a few fervent anticipa- 
tory remarks on the subject of 
lunch; Mr Ames, who was an 
old college boat captain, coupled 
his greeting with an anxious 
inquiry as to the club’s pros- 
pects of success that evening ; 
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Mrs Ames’ eyes plainly said— 
“Well, I’ve brought her, my 
boy; now wire in!” and Miss 
Freshwater, when it came to 
her turn, shook hands with an 
unaffected pleasure and cam- 
araderie which would have 
suited Hughie better if there 
had been discernible upon her 
face what Yum-Yum once 
pithily summed up as “a trace 
of diffidence or shyness.” 

Still, Hughie was so enrapt- 
ured with the vision before him 
that he failed to observe a 
small and shrinking figure 
which had shyly emerged from 
the train, and was hanging 
back, as if doubtful about its 
reception, behind Mrs Ames’ 
skirts. Presently it detached 
itself and stood before Hughie 
in the form of a small girl with 
brown hair and wide grey eyes. 

“Joey !” shouted Hughie. 

“She would come!” ex- 
plained his uncle, in the re- 
signed tones of a strong man 
who knows his limits. 

The lady indicated advanced 
to Hughie’s side, and, taking 
his hand, rubbed herself in- 
gratiatingly against him in 
the inarticulate but eloquent 
manner peculiar to dumb ani- 
mals and young children. 


CHAPTER THREE.—JIMMY MARRABLE, 


Luncheon on the whole was 
a success, though Mrs Gunn’s 
behaviour exceeded anything 
that Hughie had feared. 

She began by keeping the 
ladies adjusting their hair in 
Hughie’s bedroom for some- 
thing like ten minutes, while 





she recited to them a detailed 
and revolting description of her 
most recent complaint. Later, 
she initiated an impromptu and 
unseemly campaign—beginning 
with a skirmish of whispers in 
the doorway, swelling uproar- 
iously to what sounded like a 
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duet between a cockatoo and 
a. bloodhound on the landing 
dutside, and dying away to an 
irregular fire of personal in- 
nuendoes, which dropped over 
the banisters one by one, like 
the gentle dew of heaven, on 
to the head of the retreating 
foe beneath—with a kitchen- 
man over a thumb-mark on a 
pudding-plate. 

But fortunately for Hughie 
the company tacitly agreed to 
regard her as a form of comic 
relief ; and when she kept back 
the salad-dressing for the ex- 
press purpose —frustrated at 
the very last moment—of pour- 
ing it over the sweets; yea, 
even when she suddenly plucked 
a hairpin from her head with 
which to spear a wasp in the 
Grassy Corner Pudding, the 
ladies agreed that she was “an 
old pet.” When Mrs Ames 
went so far as to follow her 
into the gyp-room after lunch 
and thank her for her trouble 
in waiting upon them, Mrs 
Gunn, divided between extreme 
gratification and a desire to 
lose no time, unlimbered her 
batteries at once ; and Hughie’s 
tingling ears, as he handed 
round the coffee, overheard the 
portentous and mysterious frag- 
ment—“ Well, mum, I put ’im 
straight to bed, and laid a hot 
flannel on his———” just as the 
door of the gyp-room swung to 
with a merciful bang. 

It was now after two, and 
Hughie, in response to a gen- 
erally expressed desire, laid 
before his guests a detailed 
programme for the afternoon. 
He proposed, first of all, to 
show them round the College. 
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After that the party would 
proceed to Ditton Paddock in 
charge of Mr Richard Lunn— 
who, it will be remembered, 
had been selected by Hughie 
as cavalier on account of his 
exceptional qualifications for 
the post—in company with a 
substantial tea-basket, the con- 
tents of which he hoped would 
keep them fortified in body 
and spirit until the races be- 
gan with the Second Division, 
about five-thirty. 

“How are you going to get 
us down to Ditton, Hughie?” 
inquired his uncle. 

“Well, there’s a fly which 
will hold five of you, and I 
thought ”—Hughie cleared his 
throat— “I could take the 
other one down in a canoe.” 

There was a brief pause, 
while the company, glancing 
at one another with varying 
expressionsof solemnity, worked 
out mental problems in Per- 
mutations and Combinations. 
Presently the tactless Ames 
inquired— 

“Which one are you going 
to take in the canoe?” 

“Oh, anybody,” said Hughie, 
in a voice which said as plainly 
as possible: “Silly old ass!” 
However, realising that it is 
no use to continue skirmishing 
after your cover has been de- 
stroyed, he directed a gaze of 
invitation upon Miss Fresh- 
water, who was sitting beside 
him on the seat. 

She turned to him before he 
could speak. 

“Hughie,” she said softly, 
“take that child. Just look 
at her!” 

Hughie obediently swallowed 
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something, and turned to the 
wide-eyed and wistful picture 
on the sofa. 

“Will you come, Joey?” he 
inquired. 

The lady addressed signified, 
by a shudder of ecstasy, that 
the answer to the invitation 
was in the affirmative. 

“Meanwhile,” said Mr Mar- 
rable, “I am going to smoke a 
cigar before I stir out of this 
room. And if you people will 
spare Hughie for ten minutes, 
I'll keep him here and have a 
short talk with him. I must 
go back to-night.” 

The accommodating Mr Lunn 
suggested that this interval 
should be bridged by a per- 
sonally conducted expedition 
to his rooms downstairs, where 
he would have great pleasure 
in exhibiting to the company 
a “rather decent” collection of 
door-knockers and bell-handles, 
the acquisition of which articles 
of vertu (he being a youth of 
strong wrist and fleet foot) was 
a special hobby of his. 

Hughie was left alone with 
his uncle—the only relation he 
possessed in the world, and the 
man who had been to him both 
father and mother for nearly 
eighteen years. 

Hughie had been born in 
India. His recollections of his 
parents were vague in the ex- 
treme, but if he shut both eyes 
and pressed hard upon them 
with his hands he could sum- 
mon up various pictures of a 
beautiful lady, whose arms 
were decked with glittering 
playthings that jingled music- 
ally when she carved the 
chicken for Hughie’s nursery 
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dinner. He particularly re- 
membered these arms, for their 
owner had a pleasant habit of 
coming up to kiss him good- 
night after his ayah had 
put him to bed. On these 
occasions they were always 
bare; and Hughie remembered 
quite distinctly how much 
more comfortable they were 
then than next morning at 
tiffin, when they were en- 
closed in sleeves which some- 
times scratched. 

Of his father he remembered 
less, except that he was a very 
large person who wore gor- 
geous raiment of scarlet. Also 
things on his heels which 
clicked. He had a big voice, 
too, this man, and he used to 
amuse himself by training 
Hughie to stand stiffly erect 
whenever he cried “’Shun!” 

Hughie also remembered a 
voyage in a big ship, where the 
passengers made much of him, 
and a fascinating person in a 
blue jersey (which unfortun- 
ately scratched) presented him 
with numerous string balls, 
which smelt most gloriously of 
tar but always fell into the 
Indian Ocean or some other 
inaccessible place. 

Then he remembered arriv- 
ing with his parents at a big 
bungalow in a compound full 
of grass plots and flower-beds, 
where a person whom he after- 
wards learned to call Uncle 
Jimmy greeted him gravely 
and asked him to accept his 
hospitality for a time. After 
that—quite soon—he remem- 
bered saying good-bye to his 
parents, or rather, his parents 
saying good-bye to him. The 
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big man shook him long and 
solemnly by the hand, which 
hurt a good deal but impressed 
Hughie deeply, and the beauti- 
ful lady’s arms—with thick 
sleeves on, too!—clung round 
Hughie’s neck till he thought 
he would choke. But he stood 
stiffly at “’shun” all the time, 
because his parents seemed 
thoroughly unhappy about 
something, and he desired to 
please them. He had never 
had a woman’s arms round his 
neck since. 

After his parents had gone 
he settled down happily enough 
in the big eompound, which he 
soon learned to call “the gard- 
ing.” The name of the bunga- 
low he gathered from most of 
the people with whom he came 
in contact was “The ’All,” 
and uncle Jimmy, who appar- 
ently possessed more than one 
name, was invariably referred 
to by Hughie’s friends in the 
village as ‘“‘Ole Peppery.” 

Very shortly after his par- 
ents’ departure Hughie over- 
heard a conversation between 
his uncle and Mrs Capper, the 
lady who managed the house- 
hold, which puzzled him a good 
deal. 

“Understand, Capper, I 
won't have it,” said his uncle, 

“Think what people will 
say, sir,” urged Mrs Capper 
respectfully but insistently. 

“I don’t care a”—Capper 
coughed discreetly here—“ what 
people say. The boy is not 
going to be decked out in 
crape and hearse-plumes to 
please you or any other old 
woman,” 

“Hearse - plumes would not 
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be essential, sir,” said the literal 
Capper. ‘But I think the 
child should have a little black 
suit.” 

“The child will run about 
in his usual rags,” replied Old 
Peppery, in a voice of thunder ; 
“and if I catch you or any one 
else stuffing him up with yarns 
about canker- worms or hell- 
fire, or any trimmings of that 
description, I tell you straight 
that there will be the father 
and mother of a row.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Capper 
meekly. ‘And I desire, sir,” 
she added in the same even 
tone, “to give warning.” 

Thereupon Uncle Jimmy had 
stamped his way downstairs to 
the hall, and Hughie was left 
wondering what the warning 
could have been which Mrs 
Capper desired to utter. It 
must have been a weighty one, 
for she continued to deliver it 
at intervals during the next 
ten years, long indeed after 
Hughie’s growing intelligence 
had discovered its meaning. 
But her utterances received 
about as much attention from 
her employer as Cassandra’s 
from hers. 

However, the immediate 
result of the conversation 
recorded above was that Mrs 
Capper made no attempt to 
deck Hughie in crape or 
hearse-plumes; and later on, 
when he was old enough to 
understand the meaning of 
death, his uncle told him how 
his parents had gone to their 
God together—“ the happiest 
fate, old man, that can fall 
on husband and wife” —one 
stormy night in the Bay of 
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Biscay, in company with every 
other soul on board the troop- 
ship Helianthus, and that 
henceforth Hughie must be 
prepared to regard the broken- 
down old buffer before him as 
his father and mother. 

Hughie had gravely accepted 
this arrangement, and for more 
than seventeen years he and 
his uncle had treated one an- 
other as father and son. 

Jimmy Marrable was a little 
eccentric—but so are most old 
bachelors—and like a good 
many eccentric men he rather 
prided himself on his peculiari- 
ties. If anything, he rather 
cultivated them. One of his 
most startling characteristics 
was a habit of thinking aloud. 
He would emerge unexpectedly 
from a brown study, to com- 
ment to himself with stunning 
suddenness and absolute can- 
dour on the appearance and 
manners of those around him. 
It was credibly reported that 
he had once taken a rather 
intense and voluble lady in to 
dinner, and after regarding 
her for some time with a fixity 
of attention which had deluded 
the good soul into the belief 
that he was hanging on her 
lips, had remarked to himself, 
with appalling distinctness, 
during a lull in the conversa- 
tion: “Guinea set—misfit at 
the top—gutta-percha fixings 
—wonder they don’t drop into 
her soup!” and continued his 
meal without any apparent 
consciousness of having said 
anything unusual. 

He was eccentric, too, about 
other matters. Once Hughie, 
returning from school for his 








holidays, discovered that there 
had been an addition to the 
family in his absence, 

Mrs Capper’s very face in 
the hall told him that some- 
thing was wrong. Its owner 
informed Hughie that though 
one should be prepared to take 
life as one found it, and live 
and let live had been her motto 
from infancy, her equilibrium 
ever since the thing had hap- 
pened had lain at the mercy 
of the first aggressively - dis- 
posed feather that came along, 
and what people in the neigh- 
bourhood would say she dared 
not think. 

She ranon. Hughie waited 
patiently, and presently un- 
earthed the facts. 

A few weeks ago the master 
had returned from a pro- 
tracted visit to London, bring- 
ing with him two children. 
He had announced that the 
pair were henceforth to be re- 
garded as permanent inmates 
of the establishment. Beyond 
the fact that one brat was fair 
and a boy and the other darkish 
and a girl, and that Mrs Capper 
had given warning on sight, 
Hughie could elicit nothing, 
and waited composedly for 
his uncle to come home from 
shooting. 

Jimmy Marrable, when he 
arrived, was not communicative. 
He merely stated that the little 
devils were the children of an 
old friend of his, called Gaymer, 
who had died suddenly and left 
them to be brought up by him 
as guardian. 

“And Hughie, my son,” he 
concluded, “if you don’t want 
your head bitten off you will 
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refrain in this case from in- 
dulging in your propensity for 
asking why and getting to the 
bottom of things. I’m not best 
pleased at finding them on my 
hands, but here they are and 
there’s an end of it. The girl 
is five—ten years younger than 
you—and the boy’s eight. She 
is called Joan, and his idiotic 
name is Lancelot Wellesley. I 
wonder they didn’t christen 
him Galahad Napoleon! Come 
upstairs and see them.” 

All this had occurred seven 
years ago. During that time 
Lancelot Wellesley Gaymer 
had grown up sufficiently to 
go to a public school, and con- 
sequently Miss Joan Gaymer 
had been left very much in the 
company of the curious old 
gentleman whom she had soon 
learned to call Unker Zimmy. 
Of their relations it will be 
sufficient at present to mention 
that a more curiously assorted 
and more thoroughly devoted 
couple it would be difficult to 
find. 

Jimmy Marrable reclined on 
the window seat and smoked 
his cigar. His nephew, envi- 
ously eyeing the blue smoke, 
sprawled in an armchair. 

“Hughie,” said the elder 
man suddenly, “how old are 
you? Twenty-one, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” 

“And are you going down 
for good next week?” 

“Yes.” Hughie sighed. 

“Got a degree?” 

“Tell you on Tuesday.” 

“Tell me now.” 

“Well—yes, I should think.” 

“What in?” 

“Mechanical Stinks—Engi- 
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neering. Second Class, if I’m 
lucky.’ 

“Um. Got any vices?” 

“ Not specially.” 

“ Drink?” 

“No.” 

“Not a teetotaller?” said 
Jimmy Marrable in some con- 
cern. 

“No.” . 

“That’s good. Ever been 
drunk?” 

“Yes,” 

“Badly, I mean. I’m not 
talking about bump - supper 
exhilaration.” 

“Only once.” 

“When ?” 

“My first term.” 

‘What for?” 

“To see what it was like.” 

“Perfectly sound proceed- 
ing,” commented Jimmy Mar- 
rable. ‘What were your 
impressions of the experi- 
ment ?” 

“T haven’t get any,” said 
Hughie frankly. “I only woke 
up next morning in bed with 
my boots on.” 

“Who put you there?” 

“ Seven other devils.” 

“ And you have not repeated 
the experiment ?” 

“No. There’s no need. I 
know my capacity to a glass 
now.” 

“Then you know something 
really worth knowing,” re- 
marked Jimmy Marrable with 
sincerity. ‘Now, what are 
you going to do with yourself? 
Why not go and see the world 
a bit? You have always 
wanted to. And do it thor- 
oughly while you are about it. 
Take five years over it ; ten if 
you like. You will — you 
T 





















































know. It’sintheblood. That’s 
why I think you are wise not 
to want to enter the Service. 
You can always scrape in 
somewhere if there is a war, 
and barrack-life in time of 
peace would corrode your very 
heart out. It nearly killed 
your dad at five-and-twenty. 
That was why he exchanged 
and took to the Frontier, and 
ended his days in command of 
a Goorkha regiment. Life at 
first hand; that’s what we 
Marrables thrive on! I never 
set foot in this country myself 
between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-three. I would 
come with you again if it 
wasn’t for Anno Domini—and 
the nippers. But you'll find a 
good many old friends of mine 
dotted about the world. They’re 
not all folk I could give you 
letters of introduction to— 
some of ’em don’t speak Eng- 
lish and others can’t read and 
write; but they’ll show you 
the ropes better than any 
courier. You take my advice, 
and go. England is no place 
for a young man with money 
and no particular profession, 
until he’s over thirty and 
ready tomarry. Will you go, 
Hughie?” 

Hughie’s expression showed 
that he was considering the 
point rather reluctantly. His 
uncle continued— 

“Money all right, I sup- 
pose? You have eight hundred 
a@-year now you are of age. 
Got any debts, eh? I'll help 
you.” 

“None to speak of. Thanks 
all the same.” 

“Well; why not go?” 
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“I should like to go more 
than anything,” said Hughie 
slowly, “ but , 

“Well?” 

“T don’t know—that is——” 

“I do,” said Jimmy Marrable 
with characteristic frankness. 
“You are struggling between 
an instinct which tells you to 
do the sensible thing and an 
overpowering desire to do a 
dashed silly one.” 

Hughie grew very red. 

His uncle continued— 

‘You want to marry that 

irl.” 

Hughie blazed up. 

“T do,” he said rather defi- 
antly. 

The cigar glowed undis- 
turbedly. 

“You think that life has 
no greater happiness to offer 
you?” 

“T am sure of it,” said 
Hughie with the air of one 
stating a simple truth. 

“ And you are twenty-one?” 

“ Ye—es,” with less fire. 

Jimmy Marrable smoked re- 
flectively for a few minutes. 

“T am an old bachelor,” he 
said at last, “and old bachelors 
are supposed to know nothing 
about love-affairs. The truth 
of course is that they know far 
more than any one else.” 

Hughie was accustomed to 
these obiter dicta. 

“Why?” he asked dutifully. 

“Well, for the same reason 
that a broken swashbuckler 
knows a deal more about sol- 
diering than a duly enrolled 
private of the line. He has 
had a more varied experience. 
The longer a man remains & 
bachelor the more he learns 
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about women; and the more 
he learns about women the 
better able he will be to make 
his way in the world. There- 
fore, if he marries young he 
reduces his chances of success 
in life to a minimum, The 
sad part about it all is that, 
provided he gets the girl he 
wants, he doesn’t care. That, 
by the way, is the reason why 
nearly all the most famous 
men in history have either 
been unhappily married or not 
married at all. Happiness has 
no history. Happily married 
men are never ambitious, They 
don’t go toiling and panting 
after-——” 

“They have no need to,” 
said Hughie. “A man doesn’t 
go on running after a tram-car 
after he has caught it.” 

“That begs the question, 
Hughie. It presumes that all 
the available happiness in the 
world is contained in one par- 
ticular tram-car. Besides, the 
tram-cars you mean are in- 
tended for men over thirty. 
The young ought to walk.” 

Hughie realised that the con- 
versation was growing rather 
too subtle for him, and reverted 
to plain cut and thrust. 

“Then you think no man 
should marry before thirty?” 
he said, 

“Nothing of the kind! It 
depends on the man. If he is 
a steady, decent, average sort 
of fellow, who regards a ledger 
as a Bible and an office-stool 
as a stepping-stone to the 
summit of the universe, and 
possesses no particular apti- 
tude for the rough-and-tumble 
of life, the sooner he marries 
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and settles down as a contented 
old pram-pusher the better for 
him and the nation. Do you 
fancy yourself in that line, 
Hughie?” 

“No-o-o,” said Hughie reluc- 
tantly. “But I might learn,” 
he added hopefully. “I’m a 
pretty adaptable bloke.” 

Jimmy Marrable threw his 
cigar-end out of the window, 
and sat up. 

“Listen, Hughie,” he said, 
“and I'll tell you what you 
really are. You are the son 
of a mother who climbed out 
of her bedroom window (and 
let herself down a rain-pipe 
that I wouldn’t have trusted 
a monkey on) in order to elope 
with the man she loved. Your 
father was the commander of 
as tough a native regiment 
as I have ever known, Your 
grandfather was an explorer. 
I’ve been a bit of a rolling- 
stone myself. About one re- 
lation of yours in three dies in 
his bed. You come of a stock 
which prefers to go and see 
things for itself rather than 
read about them in the news- 
paper, and which has acquired 
a considerable knowledge of 
the art of handling men in 
the process. Those are rather 
rare assets. If you take a 
woman in tow at the tender 
age of twenty-one, there will 
be a disaster. Either you will 
sit at home and eat your heart 
out, or you will go abroad and 
leave her to eat out hers. Am 
I talking sense?” 

Hughie sighed like a fur- 
nace. 

“Yes, confound you!” he 
said, 
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“Will you promise not to 
rush into matrimony, then?” 

“Perhaps she'll wait for me,” 
mused Hughie. 

“How old is she?” 

“Twenty-one, like me.” 

“H’m,” remarked Jimmy 
Marrable drily. ‘That means 
that she is for all practical pur- 
poses ten years your senior. 
However, perhaps she will. 
Pigs might fly. But will you 
promise me to think the matter 
over very carefully before de- 
ciding not to go abroad?” 

“Yes,” said Hughie. 

“That being the case,” con- 
tinued his uncle briskly, “I 
want to tell you one or two 
things. If you do go, I may 
never see you again.” 

“I say,” said Hughie in 
alarm, “there’s nothing wrong 
with your health, is there, old 
man?” 

“Bless you, no! But oncea 
Marrable takes to the wilds, 
Methuselah himself couldn’t 
reckon on living long enough 
to see him again. So I am 
going to talk to you while I’ve 
got you. I am taking this op- 
portunity of being near town 
to see my solicitor and make 
my will. I am fit enough, but 
I am fifty this year; and at 
that age a man ought to make 
some disposition of his prop- 
erty. I may as well tell you 
that I have left you nothing. 
Annoyed?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ And I have left nothing to 
Master Lance.” 

Hughie looked a little sur- 
prised at this. 

“T mean to start him on his 
own legs before my demise,” 
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explained Jimmy Marrable. 
“Immediately, in fact. That 
is partly what I am going up 
to town for. I am investing a 
sum for him which ought to 
bring him in about two hundred 
a-year for the rest of his life. 
He’s nearly sixteen now, and 
he'll have to administer his in- 
come himself—pay his own 
schoolbills and everything. Just 
as I made you do. Nothing 
like accustoming a boy to 
handling money when he’s 
young. Then he doesn’t go a 
mucker when he _ suddenly 
comes into a lot of it. I shan’t 
give him more, because it would 
prevent him from working. 
Two hundred won’t. A slug 
would perhaps live contentedly 
enough on it, but Lancelot 
Wellesley Gaymer is a preten- 
tious young sweep, and he'll 
work in order to gain the means 
for making a splash. The two 
hundred will keep him going 
till he finds his feet.” 

Jimmy Marrable paused, and 
surveyed his nephew rather 
irritably. 

“Well,” he inquired at length, 
“haven’t you any contribution 
to make to this conversation ?” 

“ Can’t say I have had much 
chance so far,” replied the dis- 
respectful Hughie. 

“Don’t you want to know 
what I’m going to do with the 
rest of my money? That’sa 
question that a good many 
people are worrying themselves 
about. Don’t you want to join 
in the inquisition?” 

“Can’t say I do. No busi- 
ness of mine.” 

His uncle surveyed him curi- 
ously. 
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“ You're infernally like your 
father, Hughie,” he said. 
“Well, I’m going to leave it 
to Joey.” 

“Good scheme,” said Hughie. 

“You think so?” 

“ Rather!” 

“There’s a lot of it,” con- 
tinued his uncle reflectively. 
“Some of it is tied up rather 
queerly, too. My executors 
will have a bit of a job.” 

He surveyed the impassive 
Hughie again. 

“Don’t you want to know 
who my executors are?” he in- 
quired quite angrily. 

“No,” said Hughie, who was 
deep in other thoughts at the 
moment. ‘Not my business,” 
he repeated. 

“ Hughie,” said Jimmy Mar- 
rable, “you are poor Arthur 
over again. He was a cur- 
sedly irritating chap at times,” 
he added explosively. 

A babble of cheerful voices 
on the staircase announced the 
return of the safe-looking Mr 
Lunn and party. They flowed 
in, entranced with that gentle- 
man’s door-knockers (the coun- 
tenances of which, by the way, 
were usually compared by 
undergraduate critics, not at 
ali unfavourably, with that of 
their owner), and declared them- 
selves quite ready now to be 
properly impressed by whatever 
features of the College Hughie 
should be pleased to exhibit to 
them. 

One tour round a college is 
very like another; and we need 
not therefore follow our friends 
up and down winding stair- 
cases, or in and out of chapels 
and libraries, while they gaze 
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down upon the resting-places 
of the illustrious dead or 
gape up at the ephemeral 
abodes of the undistinguished 
living. 

The expedition was chiefly 
remarkable (to the observant 
eye of Mrs Ames) for the 
efforts made by its conductor 
to get lost in suitable company 
—an enterprise which was in- 
variably frustrated by the re- 
solute conduct of that small 
but determined hero - wor- 
shipper, Miss Joan Gaymer. 
On one occasion, however, 
Hughie and Miss Freshwater 
were left together for a moment. 
The party had finished survey- 
ing the prospect from the roof 
of the College Chapel, and 
were painfully groping their 
way in single file down a spiral 
staircase. Only Hughie, Miss 
Freshwater, and the ubiquitous 
Miss Gaymer were left at the 
top. 

“You go next, Joey,” said 
Hughie; “then Miss Fresh- 
water, then me.” 

The lady addressed plunged 
obediently into the gloomy 
chasm at her feet. She ob- 
served with frank jealousy 
that the other two did not 
immediately follow her, and 
accordingly waited for them 
in the belfry half-way down. 

Presently she heard their 
footsteps descending ; and Miss 
Freshwater’s voice said— 

“T wanted to tell you about 
it first of anybody, Hughie, 
because you and I have always 
been such friends. Nobody 
else knows yet.” 

There was a silence, broken 
only by Hughie’s footsteps, 
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evidently negotiating a diffi- 
cult turn, Then Miss Fresh- 
water’s voice continued, a little 
wistfully— 

“ Aren’t you going to con- 
gratulate me?” 

And Hughie’s voice, sound- 
ing strangely sepulchral in the 
echoing darkness, replied— 

“Rather! I—I—hope you'll 


be very happy. Mind that 
step.” 
Miss Gaymer wondered what 


it was all about. 

Hughie found an opportunity 
before the day was over of hold- 
ing another brief conversation 
with his uncle, in the course 
of which he expressed an 
opinion on the advantages of 
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immediate and extensive foreign 
travel which sent that opponent 
of early marriages back to 
town in a thoroughly satisfied 
frame of mind. 

‘There ought to bea statue,” 
said Jimmy Marrable to his 
cigar, as he leaned back reflect- 
ively in his railway -carriage, 
“set up in the capital of every 
British Colony, representing a 
female figure in an attitude 
of aloofness, and inscribed: 
Erected by a grateful Colony 
to its Principal Emigration 
Agent—The Girl at Home Who 
Married Somebody Else.” 

Then he sighed to himself— 
rather forlornly, a woman 
would have said. 





























SIR JOHN ARDAGH. 


BY GENERAL 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 


Lapy MALMESBURY opens 
her book! with a good story. 
Ardagh’s father, an Irish 
squarson of the old sporting 
type who hunted a pack of 
hounds in friendly conjunction 
with the Roman Catholic priest 
of his parish, and a practical 
farmer, received from his son, 
a cadet at Woolwich, a disser- 
tation upon farming, in reply 
to which, “with gentle irony,” 
he offered to send the cadet a 
paper on military engineering. 

This story, taken by itself, 
might convey the impression 
that Ardagh was lacking in 
modesty and apt to thrust his 
advice upon others. Such an 
impression would be entirely 
false, for one of his most re- 
markable characteristics was 
his unaffected modesty, which, 
in the opinion of the writer of 
this notice, who knew him for 
more than forty years, is largely 
responsible for his having been 
less known to the general 

_ public than his great services 
entitled him to be. 

Of the wide range of his 
gifts we glean some knowledge 
from the opening pages of the 
Life. As a boy of seventeen 
he took a prize in Hebrew at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He 
passed first out of Woolwich, 
where he was the favourite 
pupil of that eminent mathe- 


matician, Professor Sylvester ; 
and it is needless to say that 
such a place could not have 
been obtained without high 
proficiency as a military 
draughtsman. 

As a boy, Lady Malmesbury 
tells us, he was particularly 
contradictious and argument- 
ative, and had a fiery temper 
only moderately under control ; 
but to those who knew him 
well after he had attained to 
manhood, he always appeared 
exceptionally cool, calm, and 
patient, so that his early faults 
of character must have been 
conquered by an indomitable 
will. 

Ardagh made his first mark 
outside his purely military 
duties at the age of twenty, 
as a passenger on board the 
auxiliary screw-steamship Vic- 
toria, on an Atlantic voyage, 
when, with rudder - chains 
broken and pumps choked, 
she sprung a leak and had six 
feet of water in her engine- 
room. Ardagh found the cause 
of the choking of the pumps, 
had temporary additional 
pumps made out of his men’s 
mess-tables, and later, with his 
men’s aid, tinkered up the 
engines. ‘ Had it not been for 
Ardagh and his engineers,” 
writes a fellow-passenger, “we 
must have gone down.” Al- 
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though Ardagh in his report 
attributed to others all the 
credit of saving the ship, he 
was publicly thanked on 
parade, by order of H.R.H. 
the Commander-in-Chief, for 
his conduct on this occasion. 

Before we pass to the later 
practical life of the man, two 
extracts from the chapter deal- 
ing with the days of his youth 
may be quoted as illustrative 
of his love of poetry and art. 

“He was,” writes one who 
saw much of him in his earlier 
days, “much struck by Shelley’s 
opinions, and greatly admired 
Tennyson and Kingsley, read- 
ing aloud and reciting to 
us ‘“(E£none,” “ Tithonus,” 
“ Maud,” “ Queen Mab,” &c. 

And he himself, describing 
the view from the top of a 
mountain in Skye, thus writes: 

“The Ross-shire mountains 
are principally composed of 
pearl and sapphire ; the Minch, 
which some may believe to be 
made of sea-water, is in reality 
emerald strewn with diamond 
dust; while the islands are 
rocks of turquoise and rubies 
set in agate.” 

He was a prolific painter, 
with an intense love of colour, 
and the rubies and emeralds, 
the diamonds and the sapphires 
which he saw with his mind’s 
eye, are to be found in his vast 
number of sketches made in all 
lands. 

His boating experiences at 
Chatham as a young officer, his 
three months’ voyage on board 
the Victoria, and many yachting 
expeditions made him an expert 
sailor, and no less an authority 
than Lord Charles Beresford 
writes: “ Ardagh had a thor- 
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ough knowledge of both ser- 
vices which I have never known 
equalled.” 

To this equipment of natural 
endowments, and of knowledge 
of many subjects gained by 
study and from practical ex- 
perience, Ardagh added the 
great qualities of patience and 
perseverance. Only those who 
have tried to keep a complete 
journal, which must be written 
at the close of a long and ex- 
hausting day’s work, under 
unfavourable conditions of 
climate and the discomfort of 
travel or rough camp life, can 
appreciate the qualities required 
to write such a diary as that 
from which Lady Malmesbury 
derives her main sources of 
information, a journal not con- 
fined to a mere record of the 
day’s proceedings, but full 
of reflections pregnant with 
thought, and with graphic de- 
scriptions of men and events. 

After serving as Secretary 
to the Committee on Fortifica- 
tions, Ardagh was appointed 
Secretary to the Committee on 
Coast Defences, which was 
formed during the Franco-Ger- 
man War to examine into the 
condition and efficiency of the 
various works erected for the 
defence of the coast of Great 
Britain. In February 1871 he 
obtained leave to visit Paris, 
where he witnessed the entry 
of the German troops. On 
March 2 he called on Baron 
von Holstein at Versailles, and 
thus describes the interview— 


“He conducted me into a room 
and said: ‘You have arrived at an 
important moment; there on the 
table are the preliminaries of Peace.’ 
It was then about 2.30 p.m. The 
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document had several large red seals 
and signatures upon it, and the room, 
which I presume was Prince Bis- 
marck’s, seemed to have been just 
used for a conference.” 


On 3d March he witnessed 
the return by the pontoon 
bridge at Suresnes of the 
German Emperor and the 
troops whom he had just re- 
viewed at Longchamp. 


“ Presently a cry was passed along 
from the other bank. ‘Der Kaiser!’ 
and after a minute or two the Head- 
quarters Staff appeared and began 
to cross the bridge—a heterogeneous 
mixture of brilliant uniforms. .. . 

“The Emperor-King and theCrown 
Prince were in an open carriage, both 
looking remarkably well; Bismarck 
was in a carriage, looking much older 
than his photographs represent him, 
having an abstracted and thoughtful 
expression and deep wrinkles on his 
face. Moltke looked impassible and 
imperturbable and in very good con- 
dition. I think Von Roon was with 
him, but am not sure. The Crown 
Prince of Saxony, the King of Wiirt- 
emberg, the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, and a whole tribe of minor 
princes formed part of the cortége. 

“A cloudless sky, a sun as hot as an 
English May, a view of great natural 
beauty, enlivened by the variegated 
uniforms of the German sovereigns 
and their officers and aides, added to 
the importance of the occasion and 
rendered the spectacle one of surpass- 
ing interest. Yet the few French 
present were more intent on selling 
their little wares than on any thought 
of the German exodus, and the only 
expression of feeling on the part of 
the Prussian soldiers who stood about 
was one mild, ill-sustained, and, in- 
deed, half-hearted shout when the 
Emperor passed by. No other indi- 
vidual, not even Bismarck or Moltke, 
was taken the least notice of. Mean- 
while the cavalry and artillery 
marched off on the opposite bank 
towards Neuilly, the White Cuiras- 
siers and the light blue Saxon cavalry 
being particularly conspicuous. Eight 
or ten more battalions crossed and 
then all was quiet. The men were 
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in admirable condition, large, broad- 
shouldered, healthy, bearing their 
knapsacks, cloaks, canteens, and water- 
bottles without the least apparent 
exertion, and had an intelligent and 


gentle appearance.” 


From Paris where he had 
examined the state of the forti- 
fications he travelled, with 
the same object in view, to 
Belfort and Strasburg, and, 
the Commune having broken 
out, returned by Cologne and 
Belgium to England. After a 
spell of service at Malta, where 
that insidious disease known 
as Malta fever attacked him, 
he was compelled to take six 
months’ sick leave, which he 
spent in visiting the battle- 
fields of the late war, and in 
Germany. In 1872 he entered 
the Staff College. Few men 
have ever joined that institu- 
tion with so good a record of 
work already done, and with 
so wide an experience. When 
he left it in 1874 he obtained 
special mention in Geology, 
German, and Experimental 
Sciences, which he had taken 
up as voluntary subjects, and 
in Italian and Landscape as 
extra subjects. Thus, by his 
constant application and study, 
he added to that equipment we 
have already described, and no 
better selection could have 
been made for the Intelligence 
Branch, to which he was ap- 
pointed early in 1875, on the 
recommendation of its first 
Chief Major-General Sir Pat- 
rick MacDougall, and in which 
some of the best work of his 
life was to be done. 

In May 1876 Servia and 
Montenegro declared war 
against the Porte, but met 
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with no success, and in Sep- 
tember appealed for the inter- 
vention of the Powers. Ardagh 
was sent out on special service 
to the seat of war, and arrived 
at Nisch on 24th September, 
when the Turkish army was 
encamped opposite Alexinatz, 
and fresh hostilities were im- 
minent. He was with Sir 
Arnold Kemball, the British 
military attaché, in the Turk- 
ish camp, when he was sud- 
denly summoned to Constan- 
tinople under circumstances 
which he thus relates— 


“During the Turco-Servian War 
of 1876 Russia presented an ultima- 
tum to the Porte. I was then at 
Nisch with the Turkish army, which 
had gained some successes over the 
Servians ; and apprehending a coup- 
de-main on Constantinople, I hurried 
thither and was instructed by the 
Government, through Sir Henry 
Elliot, to survey and prepare a pro- 
ject for the defence of the city. 

“ Accompanied by General Baker 
Pasha, I selected what is known as 
the Buyuk-Tchekmedjé-Derkos posi- 
tion across the Thracian Khersonese, 
and surveyed it alone at an unusually 
rapid rate of fifteen square miles a- 
day, with a view to the construction 
on it of a line of fortifications for the 
protection of Constantinople.” 


Later on works were actually 
constructed on the site thus 
selected. In December Ardagh 
was ordered by Lord Salisbury 
to proceed to Tirnova, north of 
the Balkans, to report upon 
certain alleged acts of violence, 
and had hardly reached his 
destination when fever laid 
him by the heels for neariy 
three weeks ; but he completed 
his investigations, and made a 
valuable report, illustrated by 
maps, on the condition of Bul- 
garia, and then returned to 
Constantinople, whence, having 
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obtained two months’ leave, he 
proceeded to Egypt, travelling 
up the Nile, and making notes, 
He returned by way of Greece, 
In December of this year (1877) 
he was sent to Italy on 
special service. Our Intelli- 
gence Branch was at this time 
&@ new creation, and we had no 
military attaché in Italy, but 
facilities were given to Ardagh 
to collect information relating 
to the Italian army, and to 
visit the fortifications round 
Rome, the Franco-Italian fron- 
tier works, and the coast de- 
fences of the Riviera. 

Shortly after his return to 
England he was, in June 1878, 
selected to accompany Sir Lin- 
torn Simmons to Berlin as 
technical military delegate at- 
tached to the special Embassy 
to the Congress of the Powers, 
which assembled after the war 
between Russia and Turkey 
had ended with the Treaty of 
San Stefano. Here he was 
employed in drafting and ex- 
amining the various boundary 
proposals that were laid before 
the Congress, and in the pre- 
paration of maps. This ap- 
pointment brought him into 
touch with Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Beaconsfield, and 
on his return to England 
he was thanked together with 
Sir Lintorn Simmons both by 
Lord Salisbury and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the “ great 
services they had rendered to 
H.M. Plenipotentiaries, more 
especially in regard to ques- 
tions of military topography 
and the delimitation of bound- 
aries.” He was granted the 
Civil Companionship of the 
Bath, and Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote to him, “I have brought 
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before the Queen your able and 
valuable services during the 
Congress of Berlin, and pre- 
viously in the scene of war.” 
And there is no doubt that 
those services had materially 
contributed to enable Lord 
Beaconsfield to declare on his 
return that he brought back 
“peace with honour.” 

As the necessary corollary to 
the Berlin Treaty came the 
actual delimitation of the 
boundaries upon the spot, and 
in October 1878 we find Ar- 
dagh at Constantinople, as 
assistant to Colonel Home, 
R.E., the British Member of 
the International Commission 
for the delimitation of the 
frontiers of the new Principal- 
ity of Bulgaria. Writing on 
1st October, he dwells on the 
delays caused by the fast of 
Ramadan and the feast of 
Bairam, gives a graphic des- 
cription of Constantinople, its 
streets and its dogs, tells an 
amusing story cf the unfinished 
“‘ New Bridge ” over the Golden 
Horn, and says— 


“ T should like to tell you of several 
other swindles, but time would fail 
me to relate all these iniquities. I 
was in hopes that the Government 
would have been a little purified and 
purged of corruption by war and 
trial, but I hear of no improvement. 
Financial embarrassment and internal 
disorder have increased ; injustice and 
— have not diminished. The 
only bright spots in so dark a picture 
are the Moslem peasant and soldier.” 


Later he visited the lines 
which had been constructed 
on the site surveyed by him 
in 1876, and writes— 


“The principal impression which 
the lines as they now stand leave on 
the mind is that of scandalous and 
criminal neglect on the part of the 
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Government and the officers, who 
for a year or more omitted to avail 
themselves of this excellent position, 
and finally gave it up without a 
struggle. If crucifixion and impale- 
ment were still in vogue (as Mr 
MacColl thinks), Suleiman, Mahmoud 
Damat, Redif, and a host of others, 
merit these punishments for their 
infamous mismanagement. For a 
General there are but two alternative 
judgments. His motives have either 
n loyal or treasonable, In the 
former case, his acts may have been 
imprudent and ill-judged, but those 
who appointed him must bear the 
responsibility. In the latter case, 
his life should be forfeit, My im- 
pression is that Suleiman merited 
death, if anything.” 
Then he was sent by Sir Henry 
Layard, our Ambassador to the 
Porte, to inquire into cases of 
brigandage in the mountains 
north of Rodosto, and to report 
upon the withdrawal of the 
Russians, and in the beginning 
of November we find him with 
the assembled Commission at 
Silistria, working hard with 
his colleague Lieutenant (now 
Lieut.- General Sir Herbert) 
Chermside, surveying the 
boundary to Kadikeui. ‘As 
for the boundary,” he writes, 
“it has gone as smoothly as 
a solid majority of six to one 
could make it. Colonel Bogo- 
liubow forms a standing minor- 
ity by himself.” This same 
colonel had been the Russian 
technical delegate to the Berlin 
Congress, where he had equally 
occupied a watertight compart- 
ment by himself, and had left 
without signing the maps of the 
other Powers, or consenting to 
his own being corrected, though 
it differed from all the others. 
Finally, at Pera, where the 
maps were all completed and 
the Commission met to sign 
them, Bogoliubow refused to 
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sign, and recorded on the pro- 
ceedings that he could not even 
name a day when he might 
have further instructions from 
his Government. 

Winter suspended the work 
of the Commission, and Colonel 
Home having died of fever at 
Constantinople, General Hamley 
took his place, leaving England 
with Ardagh, in March 1879, for 
Constantinople, where it was 
arranged that Ardagh should 
proceed in charge of a surveying 
party to delimitate that part of 
the frontier from Ichtiman to 
the summit of the Rhodope, 
which had been left unfinished 
by the Russians in the autumn. 
His companions were Captain 
(now Lieut.- General Sir 
Edmond) Elles, Captain (after- 
wards Colonel Sir William) 
Everett, Lieutenant Hare, R.E., 
a doctor, and an interpreter. 
His diary during the time when 
he was working under great 
discomfort at high altitudes is 
fullof amusing incidents; stories 
of Skobeloff, related by Russian 
officers ; a féte with a regiment 
of Russian hussars where the 
officers danced with each other, 
and “a very fat major displayed 
a proficiency in the cancan which 
would have made Mabille turn 
green with envy”; the Russian 
lieutenant who dined with the 
English officers and was after- 
wards lifted on to his horse, and 
“if he got home safely, it is to 
the horse that all the credit 
belongs”; the preparations for 
a banquet by the same hussar 
regiment, when outposts on all 
the roads seized the fowls and 
vegetables coming in to market; 
the stout major instructing a 
tinker in the art of making 
blancmange moulds; the eight 
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dozen of champagne and two 
hundred bottles of other liquor 
laid in for the eighty expected 
guests, and the “real ladies” 
who were to come from Sofia 
for the occasion. When he 
enters the district of rose cul- 
ture he describes the distillation 
of the scent, and winds up by 
adding, “To-night we settled 
the frontier as far as the Raban- 
itza Pass, 5300 feet high.” 

The journal during the pro- 
gress of the Commission is 
excellent reading. Nothing 
escaped observation. There are 
clever comments on the Schipka 
Pass and the Han-Keui Pass 
by which Gourko penetrated 
the Balkans. The Russians 
were still in occupation; they 
were drilling the population 
of Eastern Roumelia, and 
Ardagh estimates that fifty 
million ball-cartridges had been 
brought up to arm the people 
against their Suzerain. “And 
this,” he writes, “is what the 
Russians call carrying out the 
Treaty of Berlin.” The roads 
were infested by brigands, who 
fired even upon the Russian 
soldiers. Bogoliubow made no 
secret of the fact that prepara- 
tion for insurrection was part 
of the Russian programme. 
Here is a significant sentence, 
“It is as clear as noonday 
that the Bulgarians oppress 
the Turks infinitely more than 
ever the Turks did the Bulga- 
rians. Witness the deliberately 
ruined mosques, demolished 
houses, and desecrated grave- 
yards.” And again, “ Two- 
thirds of the Turkish houses at 
Samekov have been destroyed 
and the remaining Moslems 
would willingly leave if they 
could sell their things. In- 
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famous oppression prevails, 
Would that Gladstone and his 
followers could share the misery 
for which they are responsible.” 

Djuma was found occupied, 
in flagrant defiance of the 
Treaty of Berlin, by the 
Bulgarians, who were burning 
the Turkish houses. The Com- 
mission visited nine different 
centres of conflagration, and 
it was long before Ardagh’s 
strong remonstrances, backed 
in a half-hearted way by the 
Austrian Commissioner, induced 
Bogoliubow to order the Bul- 
garians to withdraw. A delay 
caused by a dispute as to the 
line of position, sent Ardagh to 
Constantinople; but in August 
he was at work on the frontier 
again, and back at Therapia in 
September, where the Com- 
mission was still sitting. He 
thus describes the work done 
in the interval— 


“Of forty-six days’ absence three 
were lost from various causes, twenty 
were devoted to travelling, and 
twenty-three to surveying. Sixty- 
one miles of frontier covering 218 
square miles of country were sur- 
veyed : 107 by me, 69 by Jones, 29 
by Everett, and 13 by de Wolski, 
who did all the triangulation. Our 
maximum rate was, therefore, five 
square miles a-day, which, consider- 
ing the enormous features of the 
country, is very rapid. At Buyuk- 
Tchekmedjé, three years ago, I did 
150 miles in fifteen days, but the 
country was flat in comparison to 
the Rhodopé.” 


His work for the Commission 
completed, Ardagh visited Ba- 
toum and Poti, whence he went 
by rail to Tiflis; thence he 
visited Kertch, Sebastopol, and 
the battle-fields of the Crimea, 
returning home by Odessa, 
Moscow, St Petersburg, Hel- 
singfors and Stockholm. On 


board a steamer on the Black 
Sea he wrote a memorandum 
of the deepest interest on the 
condition of the Ottoman 
Empire. He deals with the 
peasantry, replete with virtues, 
and contrasts them with the 
ruling classes, “the scoundrels 
who misgovern them.” He 
speaks of the effect of poly- 
gamy, and shows how it is 
practically confined to the very 
rich. He says that “the anti- 
pathy existing between Cath- 
olics and Protestants in Ireland 
is far stronger than that be- 
tween Mohammedans and 
Christians in Turkey. I have 
seen numbers of mosques burnt, 
but not one church.” He 
speaks of the pure, clean life of 
the soldier and of the peasant, 
who “says his prayers honestly 
in the sight of all men, wher- 
ever he may be, while your 
pasha probably never says any 
prayers at all, or if he does it 
is only to keep up appearances.” 
The peasant he has always 
found a hard worker, faithful, 
generous, and _ hospitable. 
“Every Mohammedan peasant 
is born a soldier,” and his 
courage is beyond praise. The 
only good quality which he 
allows to the ruling classes is 
bravery. ‘Even the fat old 
pasha, corrupt and sensual, 
will not dream of holding back 
from the thick of the fight.” 
At the present time, when 
the affairs of Turkey and of 
the Balkans are so much 
before the world, and we are 
all hoping that the rule of the 
corrupt and sensual pasha is 
at end, everyone should read 
this remarkable memorandum, 
written by a highly educated 
thoughtful man fresh from 
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living among Turks of all 
classes, and not only this 
memorandum, but the many 
other passages in the diary 
which throw side-lights upon 
the people of the Balkans. 

In 1880, in consequence of 
events which are admirably 
sketched by Lady Malmesbury, 
a Conference was held at 
Berlin to decide upon a line 
of frontier between Greece and 
Turkey ; and at this Conference 
Ardagh was again a military 
technical delegate. While the 
award was under consideration 
by the Porte, Ardagh, who for 
the past two years had had 
this question much in mind, 
was sent to Constantinople, 
whence, after a Convention 
embodying the Berlin award 
had been signed in May and 
ratified in June 1881, he started 
for the new frontier as Chief 
of the English Section of 
the International Delimitation 
Commission, which was accom- 
panied by an International 
Evacuation Commission, whose 
English section was under Sir 
Edward Hamley. Here the 
work was, if anything, more 
difficult than that of the Bul- 
garian frontier delimitation. 
The mountain tracks were 
execrable and dangerous; the 
Turks employed the same ob- 
structive tactics as the Russians 
had displayed on the Bulgarian 
frontier. There were even 
more brigands about. One 
Greek brigand chief, Daveli, 
had made up his mind to 
capture <Ardagh and his 
Commission, but neither he 
nor the Turkish brigand 
Roustan Bey, a ci-devant chief 
of police, who had sworn 
to cut all their throats, ever 





dared to face the escort with- 
out which the Commission 
never ventured to move, 
But the two brigands fought 
& serious combat against each 
other, in which Daveli routed 
Roustan, and killed many of 
his band, whose _ unburied 
corpses were seen by Ardagh 
a week after the fight. This 
fight, which took place within 
hearing of the Commission 
(other than the English section), 
accelerated their movements, 
but their work was scamped, 
and Ardagh’s assistants actual- 
ly had to erect the stone cairns 
necessary as signals, which 
their foreign colleagues had 
neglected to erect. In October, 
the work accomplished, Ardagh 
returned to Constantinople. 
During these four months of 
arduous and often dangerous 
work, he steadily kept up his 
journal, which is full of amusing 
stories and delightful word pic- 
tures. Though specially re- 
commended by Lord Dufferin, 
our Ambassador to the Porte, 
for his “‘eminent services” on 
this Commission, Ardagh, who 
had been made a brevet-major 
for his services on the Bul- 
garian Commission, received no 
reward, and was not allowed 
to accept the Order of the 
Saviour offered by the King of 
the Hellenes. But it was not 
long before other services gave 
him his next brevet. 

On his return to England, 
Ardagh was offered and ac- 
cepted the post of Instructor in 
Military Law and History at 
the Chatham School of Military 
Engineering, but a few months 
later, in July 1882, he was 
hastily summoned and sent to 
Egypt. On arrival at Cyprus 
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with General Sir Archibald 
Alisonon board H.M.S. Salamis, 
they found there two other men- 
of-war, with two battalions of 
infantry and a company of 
Engineers on board, took in 
such Engineer stores as could 
be obtained, and sailed for 
Alexandria. On the way they 
learnt from a despatch vessel 
of the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, of the landing of sailors 
from the fleet, and of the need 
for reinforcements. On the 
17th they landed at Alexandria, 
and Ardagh, who had been 
appointed Commanding Royal 
Engineer, at once proceeded to 
see to the water-supply, and to 
repair and strengthen the de- 
fences. On the 19th, accom- 
panied by Ardagh, Sir Archibald 
reconnoitred in the direction of 
Arabi’s entrenched position at 
Kafr-ed-Dawar, seventeen miles 
from Alexandria, on the Cairo 
Railway. The journal up to 
the middle of August is a 
record of hard practical work, 
strengthening the defences of 
Ramleh, and securing a suffi- 
cient water-supply for Alex- 
andria, and of further recon- 
naissance of Arabi’s position. 
On the 15th August Sir Garnet 
Wolseley landed at Alexandria ; 
on the 18th a feint of an at- 
tack was made by the fleet at 
the bay of Abukir, and forty- 
eight hours later Port Said, 
Ismailia, and Kantara were in 
the hands of the British troops, 
and the Suez Canal in the occu- 
pation of the British Navy. 

_ Ardagh was now ordered to 
join Sir Garnet Wolseley, by 
whom he was, after his arrival 
at Ismailia on 29th August, 
employed in the Intelligence 
Department and for railway 


work. The action of Kassassin 
had been fought, the dam made 
by Arabi on the Fresh Water 
Canal had been taken and 
destroyed, and the preparations 
were going on for the attack of 
Arabi’s entrenched position at 
Tel-el-Kebir. The night march, 
theattack at earliestdawn of the 
13th September, the capture of 
the position, Ardbi’s flight and 
surrender to Herbert Stewart 
at Cairo, are too well known 
to need description. Ardagh 
accompanied the Headquarter 
Staff. 

He remained at Tel-el-Kebir 
as senior officer for railways 
until 21st September, working 
under immense difficulties, 
driving trains himself when no 
other help could be found. 
Major Wallace, the Chief Rail- 
way Engineer, in a paper con- 
tributed to the ‘Professional 
Papers of the Royal Engineers,’ 
speaks of “his sound judgment, 
good advice, readiness of re- 
source in difficulties, and above 
all his indomitable energy and 
good example.” He was cheer- 
fully and willingly serving 
under a junior officer, knowing 
that everything depended at 
this time on the efficient work- 
ing of the train service. 

He now joined the Head- 
quarter Staff at the Abdin 
Palace at Cairo, and having 
been appointed DAAG., 
served under Sir Archibald 
Alison, and later under Sir 
Frederick Stephenson, holding 
this appointment till Septem- 
ber 1884. 

One day in September 1882 
a fire broke out at the railway 
station at Cairo, which was 
full of trucks laden with 
ammunition, and where it was 
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believed there was a large 
quantity of powder stored in 
an adjoining § warehouse. 
Ardagh and Colonel (now 
General Sir Coleridge) Grove 
worked all through the night, 
removing the trucks and ex- 
tinguishing the fire. He re- 
mained at Cairo till the spring, 
passing much of his time in sur- 
veying. Lord Grenfell thus 
writes of him at that time— 


“His was a charming character. 
He was a perfect encyclopedia of 
knowledge, and was always ready to 
impart his information. His kind- 
ness of heart and quiet modest 
manner, combined with the most 
soldier -like qualities, made him a 
useful, pleasant, and lovable asso- 
ciate.” 


In November he was made 
a Brevet Lieutenant - Colonel. 
On January 1, 1883, he writes— 


“We cannot tell how long we may 
stay here. My own idea is that the 
link which now exists between Eng- 
land and Egypt should never be 
broken. I advocated taking Egypt 
in 1870, in 1876, and 1878, and at 
last my wish is realised ; but with a 
Government in power which can 
always give fifty good reasons for 
doing nothing I have no great hope 
for the future.” 


In April he paid a second 
visit to Jerusalem, where he 
met his old friend General 
Charles Gordon. 

In July he had gone on 
leave to England: where he 
learnt that cholera had broken 
out in Cairo, and hastened 
back to his post, where he 
devoted himself to combating 
the disease. 

In November the Egyptian 
troops sent to the relief of 
Tokar were defeated, and Hicks 
Pasha and his army annihilated 
in the Sudan. Gordon left 








Cairo for Kharttim on 26th 
January 1884; Baker Pasha’s 
Egyptian force met with dis- 
aster at Hl-Teb in February, 
and Tewfik Bey, Governor of 
Suakin, was cut to pieces with 
his whole force in attempting 
to fight his way from Sinkat 
to the coast. 

Then followed the expedi- 
tion under General Sir Gerald 
Graham for the relief of 
Tokar, to which Ardagh was 
appointed to combine the duties 
of Chief of the Intelligence 
Department and commanding 
Royal Engineer, in which latter 
post the construction of land- 
ing-stages, arrangements for 
condensing, storing, and trans- 
porting water, improvement of 
defences of the base and con- 
struction of a road across the 
marsh fell to his share. 

On the 29th was fought the 
action of El-Teb, in which the 
British force lost 189 killed 
and wounded, and upwards of 
2000 Arabs were buried after 
the fight. An incident of this 
fight is worth recording, as 
illustrative of the courage of 
that fine soldier Valentine 
Baker Pasha. 

Major Wood, R.E., writes— 


“We were talking together about 
the operations when Baker Pasha 
suddenly clapped his hand to his face 
and, as he had involuntarily twitched 
the bridle, his horse spun completely 
round; yet Baker never moved in 
his saddle, and in an instant was 
sitting erect, facing the enemy’s guns. 
I thought he had been struck by a 
pebble from the ground as the shot 
were falling short; so, when he 
quietly rode to the ambulance in the 
middle of the square I did not go 
with him. Ina few moments Baker 
came back with his cheek strapped 
up and we continued our discussion. 
It is marvellous that he was not 
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knocked out of his saddle, for the 
shot, which had lodged in his palate, 
weighed 2} oz.” 

And Ardagh in his journal 
says: “It was a horrid wound. 
The cheek was so torn that the 
doctor strapped it over without 

receiving that the shot was 
still there, and it was not ex- 
tracted till the following day.” 

In the first days of March 

Ardagh was entrusted with the 
evacuation of the Egyptians 
found at Tokar, and describes 
the march back to Trinkitat 
through the piled-up mutilated 
bodies of Baker’s Egyptians 
slain a month earlier, and on 
the 12th was in command of 
a reconnaissance of the Arab 
position at Tamai, which re- 
sulted in Graham’s advance 
with his whole force, and that 
action in which the Arabs 
broke into the square formed 
by General Davis’ brigade, but 
were all killed. Ardagh, who 
was in the square, writes: “It 
was a mélée in which it was 
dangerous even to let off a 
revolver. I put back mine in 
my belt, and trusted to sword 
alone. For a few minutes it 
was very unpleasant.” His 
description of the fight is 
clear and vivid. The follow- 
ing is an interesting passage 
from his diary— 
_ “The troops seem to have little 
interest in the war. The valour of 
the enemy, as compared with Egypt- 
ians, and the want of a clear under- 
standing of what they are fighting 
for, tends to raise sympathy for the 
Arabs, and physical fatigue combined 
with scanty water-supply is a cause 
of depression. 

“T myself attribute the unsteadiness 
of the men to the entire absence of 
any efficient means of enforcing 
obedience to orders. In all other 
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armies but ours officers are required 
to shoot or cut down those who 
refuse to obey orders in action, and 
this is a power which we must sooner 
or later resort to; the sooner the 
better. The whole army says it is 
only fighting to bolster up an un- 
popular Government in a mess of 
their own making, and they ask 
why, if the Sudan is to be given up, 
are they to reconquer it? Why, if 
the di is recognised by Gordon 
in Khartum, are they to fight his 
lieutenant here? In short, they 
are much perplexed, as well they 
may be. 


y be 


Osman Digna fied after the 
battle, and the journal is full of 
most remarkable accounts of 
the situation at that time, per- 
sonal descriptions of Osman 
and the Dervishes, and the 
writer’s own view as to what 
should be the course of future 
action. “Our present object,” 
he writes, “‘should be to open 
up the Berber road, but that 


-will take time, and with delay 


comes the summer which our 
troops cannot stand.”  “Her- 
bert Stewart” (commanding the 
cavalry of the force) “and 
I both reported the road to 
Berber as practicable, but 
H.M. Government did not 
allow the march to be under- 
taken.” And later he writes, 
“ Berber was then in the hands 
of an Egyptian garrison, and 
had we gone across, the subse- 
quent operations for the at- 
tempted relief of General Gor- 
don at Khartim would not 
have been necessary.” Herbert 
Stewart, later in the year, ex- 
pressed the same opinion to the 
writer of this article ; but it is 
well known that the want of 
water was the objection which 
led the authorities at home 
to take the view that it was 
2U 
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not desirable to send even 
a small force by this route 
to Berber. Lady Malmesbury 
argues the question in favour 
of Sir John Ardagh’s views; 
but the present writer, while 
admitting that it might have 
been quite possible, while Ber- 
ber was still in the hands of 
Egyptian troops, to send a 
small force thence from Suakin, 
and to reinforce it by detach- 
ments, cannot agree that the 
same course would have been a 
practicable military operation 
later on, when Berber was in the 
hands of the Mahdi, and that 
the Suakin route should have 
been chosen instead of the Nile 
route for the larger expedition 
for the relief of Gordon which 
was reluctantly undertaken 
later on by H. M. Government 
under the pressure of public 
opinion. The relief expedition 
by the Nile route was thor- 
oughly practicable, and would 
have been sure of success had 
it not been for that fatal pro- 
crastination, that wretched 
policy of laissez-faire, so well 
described by Lord Cromer in 
his recent work on Egypt, 
which postponed action till the 
season of low Nile, and thus at 
least quadrupled the difficulties 
of and the time required for 
the passage of the boats up 
the river. 

When at last the Govern- 
ment made up its mind, and 
the expedition was decided 
upon, the command was given 
to Lord Wolseley. General 
Stephenson and his staff had 
pronounced such decided opin- 
ions against the practicability 
of the Nile route, that when 
once that route had been de- 
cided upon by the Govern- 





ment he could not have been 
given the command; and so 
Lord Wolseley with a staff 
chosen by himself arrived at 
Cairo—“to the disjointing of 
all our noses here,” says Ardagh, 
But such confidence had Lord 
Wolseley in Ardagh’s tact, as 
well as in his organising ability, 
that he appointed him to be 
Commandant of the Base and 
Principal Staff Officer for the 
Expedition at Cairo, Ardagh, 
after saying that the arrival of 
Lord Wolseley and his staff 
had “produced a certain amount 
of bitterness between the old 
garrison and the new arrivals,” 
continues— 

“T am the agent here for Lord 
Wolseley, and a sort of buffer be- 
tween the Nile Expedition and the 
Army of Occupation, but, being on 
the best of terms with both Lord 
Wolseley and Sir Frederick Stephen- 
son, everything goes on with perfect 
smoothness. Possibly that may have 
been the reason why I was selected 
for this delicate and onerous post.” 


The present writer, in a letter 
published by Lady Malmes- 
bury and dated Wadi Halfa, 
7th November, said, “It has 
been a great rest to our minds 
to know we had so trustworthy 
a man to look after our wants 
at the base; and it will con- 
tinue to be so, for our troubles 
will only begin when we leave 
Ambukol.” 

The story of the expedition 
has been so often told that it 
is unnecessary to relate it again 
here. It failed by a few days 
only to reach Gordon in time. 
Through those long anxious 
days Ardagh worked as he 
always did work, putting his 
whole heart into the task and 
never sparing himself. Dis- 
appointed as he must have 
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been at not sharing in the ad- 
vance of the troops and in the 
fighting, he devoted all his 
energies to helping the expedi- 
tion, and amply justified Lord 
Wolseley’s selection of him for 
his important post. And it is 
superfluous to say that with 
the true spirit of loyalty which 
characterises British officers, 
General Stephenson and his 
staff gave him their fullest aid. 
At the close of the campaign, 
having previously been made a 
Military C.B. for his services 
under General Graham, he was 
made a Brevet Colonel, and 
took a short spell of leave to 
England, whence he returned 
to take up the post of Assistant- 
Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General and Senior Staff Officer 
to General Stephenson, who 
remained in command of the 
troops in Egypt. 

Then came the advance of 
the Mahdi’s followers down the 
Nile, and their defeat at Gin- 
niss, an action which is admir- 
ably described by Ardagh in 
his journal. His only mention 
of himself is this: “ During the 
early part of the fight I had a 
very narrow escape. A bullet 
passed through my helmet close 
to my head, making my left 
ear smart. Another quarter of 
an inch would have ended my 
career,” 

Writing some time after the 
battle of Ginniss, Ardagh 
says— 


“We have tranquillity assured for 
some months at least. What, then, 
should we do? 

“T have never had a doubt about 
the desirability of maintaining a hold 


on the Sudan. It did not pay, and 
probably never will pay, as @ pro- 
vince, but its retention avoided 
eg evils than making good the 
eficit. Tranquillity in Egypt means 
an active military policy in the Sudan. 
“Egypt can no more ignore and 
cut herself free from the Sudan than 
England can sever her connection 
with Ireland. The policy of aban- 
doning the Sudan was, in my opinion, 
a blunder, and the late announce- 
ment that British troops were not 
going to Dongola (February 26) is 
another piece of stupid frankness of 
the same sort. . . . Our present 
ition on the river is a thoroughly 
illogical one. We are either too far 
or not far enough, and yet for the 
moment we are bound to stay where 
we are until high Nile before we can 
either advance or retire creditably.” 


There are many other pass- 
ages of great interest, includ- 
ing a detailed account of the 
murder of the Moufettish by 
order of Ismail Pasha.’ During 
the remainder of his stay in 
Egypt Ardagh was employed in 
adjusting the accounts between 
that country and Great Britain, 
and was a member of the Com- 
mission for the reform of the 
monetary system and systems 
of weights and measures in 
Egypt. 

In 1887 the writer of this 
review, who had taken charge 
of the Intelligence Department 
at Headquarters on 1st January 
1886, and had, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of 
State, Mr W. H. Smith, started 
a mobilisation scheme, none 
being previously in existence, 
obtained authority for the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant- 
Adjutant-General for Mobilisa- 
tion and Home Defence, and 
was so fortunate as to secure 





» This account differs slightly in detail from that given to the present writer 
at Dongola by the Sub-Mudir, who took him to see the room in which the 


Moufettish was strangled and stabbed to death. 
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Ardagh’s services for the post. 
In February 1888 the mobilisa- 
tion section was transferred 
from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in Queen Anne’s Gate 
and placed directly under the 
Adjutant-General in offices in 
Pall Mall This was at a time 
when there was no Chief of the 
General Staff, and the Adju- 
tant-General, in addition to all 
his important duties of the dis- 
cipline and training of the 
army, was endeavouring to 
perform the duties performed 
by the Chief of the Staff in all 
other armies, an almost hope- 
less task, so that when the 
mobilisation section was re- 
moved from the control of the 
Head of the Intelligence De- 
partment its Chief had even 
greater responsibilities thrown 
upon him than had been origin- 
ally intended. To these re- 
sponsibilities Ardagh rose, 
throwing his whole energies 
into the task. The mobilisa- 
tion system prepared for over- 
sea service, as developed by 
Ardagh and his successors, 
proved thoroughly efficient 
when put into effect on the 
outbreak of the Boer war; that 
for home defence has not, thank 
God, yet been tested by war, 
and is doubtless undergoing 
incessant revision and improve- 
ment under the Chief of the 
General Staff. 

In April 1888 Ardagh was 
appointed extra aide-de-camp 
to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and in October of the same 
year he was offered and ac- 
cepted the post of Private 
Secretary to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, about to proceed to 
India as Viceroy. This appoint- 


ment he held till April 1894. 
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Of his life during these five 
years little need be said here, 
The chief events of Lord Lans- 
downe’s viceroyalty were the 
substitution of the four com- 
mands in India all under one 
commander-in-chief for the old 
presidential army system with 
separate commanders -in-chief 
for Madras and Bombay, and 
the closing of the mints to the 
free coinage of silver, one of 
the greatest of blessings ever 
conferred upon India, 

The present writer, speaking 
from personal experience, can 
assert with confidence that 
there is no post involving 
harder work than that of 
private secretary to a Viceroy, 
unless it be that of the Viceroy 
himself. And for all the work 
that he may do he gets no 
thanks except from his own 
chief, and his work never 
comes to light. The private 
secretary lays before his chief 
such papers as are not brought 
to him personally by secretaries 
to the various departments of 
Government or by members of 
Council in charge of depart- 
ments, who have direct access 
to the Viceroy at all times. 
He may write his views for the 
Viceroy’s information, but not 
on the official papers; and 
such private memoranda never 
see the light. The private 
secretary’s signature, even his 
handwriting, never appears on 
official papers. This rule is 
due, no doubt, to the rather 
natural jealousy of his position, 
which gives him the last word 
with the Viceroy on all such 
papers. The first duty of 
private secretary is, therefore, 
to efface himself. His next 
duty is to keep his chief's 
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counsel, and appear to know 
nothing of State secrets. And 
his third duty is to act as a 
buffer to his chief, and save 
him from importunate letters 
and would-be interviewers. 
This writer was a member 
of Lord Lansdowne’s Council 
for three of his five years of 
office, and knows how admir- 
ably Ardagh filled his position. 
He was ever, as Lady Malmes- 
bury says, “cool, cautious, 
silent, and reserved”; always 
genial and courteous, he made 
many friends and no enemy. 
And no better tribute can be 
paid to this episode of his 
career than these words writ- 
ten by Lord Lansdowne on the 
day on which he laid down 
the viceroyalty: “I can never 
thank you enough for the 
thoroughness, patience, and 
loyalty with which you have 
helped me.” 

After his return to England 
in 1894, Ardagh was kept on 
half-pay for a year, spending 
the time in visits to friends and 
in a trip to Constantinople in Sir 
John Pender’s yacht, where he 
wrote very interesting remarks 
on the existing state of affairs 
there. In 1895 he was ap- 
pointed Commandant of the 
School of Military Engineering 
at Chatham, and in February 
1896 he cemented his long 
friendship with the authoress 
of the work under review by 
the closer tie of marriage. A 
month later he was appointed 
Director of Military Intelli- 
gence at Headquarters of the 


y: 

The Intelligence Department, 
when Sir John Ardagh took up 
the reins on Ist April 1896, was 
organised exactly as the pres- 
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ent writer had left it in 1891. 
Out of a small “Topographical 
and Statistical Department,” 
under the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, had been created, in 1871, 
a small Intelligence Branch 
under a Deputy Q.M.G. Its 
first chief was General Sir 
Patrick MacDougall, under 
whom Ardagh had served in 
it; its next chief was General 
Sir Archibald Alison. Under 
these two able men the Branch 
had done good work, but it had 
never been viewed with much 
favour by the Commander-in- 
Chief, being, as Lady Malmes- 
bury says, “regarded by the 
rest of the War Office merely 
as a useful reference library ;” 
and the proof of how little its 
value was understood is that, 
at the expiration of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s term of office, 
the status of the Head of the 
Branch was lowered from that 
of a General officer and Deputy 
Q.M.G. to that of a Colonel 
and Asst. Q.M.G. On Ist 
January 1891 the appointment 
was again raised to D.Q.M.G. 
and conferred on the present 
writer, a Major-General, but 
there was no increase of the 
staff of the Branch, which was 
ludicrously inadequate for its 
duties. This writer was told, 
on taking up his appointment, 
that his first duty should be to 
bring about friendly relations 
with the Foreign Office, which, 
thanks largely to the help of 
Sir Philip Currie, he was en- 
abled to do. A year or two 
later, under reorganisation of 
the War Office, the Branch 
became a Department, was re- 
moved from the Q.M.G.’s con- 
trol, and placed directly under 
the Adjutant- General the 
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title of its chief was changed 
to “Director of Military Intel- 
ligence,” and he was authorised 
to correspond (semi - officially) 
direct with other Departments 
of the State. Also, in conse- 
quence of evidence given by 
the present writer before Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Select 
Committee on Army Estimates, 
and his subsequent representa- 
tions, the staff of the Depart- 
ment was slightly increased. 
It has already been told how 
the mobilisation work was 
taken away from the Intelli- 
gence Department and made 
a section directly under the 
Adjutant - General. From 
April 1891, when this writer 
left the Department, to the 
autumn of 1895, no change 
was made in its organisation ; 
but when the Conservative 
Government took office, a half- 
hearted attempt was made to 
carry out the recommendations 
of the Hartington Royal Com- 
mission, and was, as all such 
half-hearted attempts are bound 
to be, a failure, Lord Wolseley 
was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief; the Adjutant-General, 
Quartermaster -General, In- 
spector -General of Fortifica- 
tions, and Inspector - General 
of Ordnance were made more 
or less independent of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; the Intelli- 
gence Department and the 
Mobilisation section were taken 
away from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral and placed directly under 
the Commander-in-Chief. Now, 
the very essence of the recom- 
mendations of the Hartington 
Commission was the abolition 
of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief and the creation of a 
Chief of the Staff, free from 


all administrative duties, but 
responsible for all plans of cam- 
paign, with the Intelligence 
Department and Mobilisation 
sections directly under him, 
and then, and then only, the 
independence of the four great 
heads of Departments, bound 
to work to the plans of the 
Chief of the Staff. The idea 
that so long as there was a 
Commander-in-Chief, any Ad- 
jutant-General, responsible for 
the discipline of the army, 
could be independent of him, 
was an absurdity ; and, speak- 
ing for the time when he served 
at the War Office under this 
system, from 1899 to 1904, the 
present writer can say that 
none of the great Heads of 
Departments, who were all 
loyal servants of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, attempted to 
assert their independence, but 
all referred every question of 
serious importance to him. 
Consequently the Commander- 
in-Chief was hopelessly over- 
burdened with administrative 
work, and no man living could, 
in his position, have found the 
time to devote to the strategi- 
cal preparation of plans of 
campaign. No wonder that 
Lord Wolseley’s health broke 
down under the strain. 

Such were the conditions 
under which Ardagh took 
charge of the Intelligence De- 
partment, with an entirely in- 
sufficient staff, without the 
authority of a Chief of the 
Staff, but directly under the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was, 
as above said, hopelessly 
weighed down with adminis- 
trative work. He had but one 
point in his favour. He was 
well known to and had won 
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the confidence and trust of 
both the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State, 
Lord Lansdowne. But all the 
confidence in the world could 
not give him a sufficient staff, 
or make an impossible system 
work satisfactorily. Moreover, 
the Intelligence Department, 
which should have been at the 
Commander -in-Chief’s elbow, 
was in Queen Anne’s Gate, 
separated from the War Office 
by the width of St James’s 
Park. 

Lady Malmesbury has de- 
voted two very interesting 
chapters to the work done in 
the Intelligence Department 
during her husband’s tenure 
of office. Space forbids our 
discussing them, though they 
give a better idea of the duties 
falling on that office than any- 
thing we have ever seen else- 
where. We must reserve such 
space as remains for a question 
of vital importance to the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Did or 
did not the Intelligence De- 
partment supply correct in- 
formation as to the strength 
of the Boers, as to the probable 
action of the Orange Free 
State, and as to the strategical 
questions involved? Did the In- 
telligence Department neglect 
its duty in the matter of the 
preparation and supply of maps 
of the probable theatre of war? 
Into these questions Lady 
Malmesbury enters at length, 
and in a most convincing way 
proves the case in favour of the 
Department. If it were only 


her own conclusions that were 
in issue, her readers might be 
disposed to consider them as 
the affectionate tribute of a 
wife to a loved and honoured 
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husband. But her proofs and 
the facts are there for him who 
wills to read ; and there is the 
verdict of that sober Com- 
mission on the War presided 
over by Lord Elgin, that the 
information supplied was ‘“1e- 
markably accurate,” and that 
the outcry as to maps was 
“not altogether well informed.” 
Lady Malmesbury gives, on 
page 340, a list of the papers 
supplied to Government on the 
subject of the Boers between 
June 1896 and September 
1899; and as to the question 
of maps, can any reasoning 
being suppose that a body so 
ill provided with staff and 
with funds as was the In- 
telligence Department could 
have supplied accurate maps 
of a practically unsurveyed 
tract of country twice as large 
as France? All that it was 
possible to do with the means 
at its disposal the Department 
and its Chief had done. The 
details are to be found in Lady 
Malmesbury’s Memoir. 

That Ardagh suffered acutely 
under the accusations levelled at 
his Department in the Press we 
can well understand. Loyally 
and steadfastly he kept silence, 
nor, a8 Lady Malmesbury says, 
even to himself did he pose as 
a martyr. But it was not 
till the War Commission had 
brought the truth to light that 
he could speak his mind, and 
then it is not of his own 
treatment that he complains. 
On 4th November 1900 he 
writes :-— 

“ Now we must go to work and set 
our house in order, recognising that 
our two Army Corps formed a totally 
inadequate insurance against the risks 


which we have to against. The 
Press and the als write and howl 
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intemperately and unjustly against 
the War Office and Lord Lansdowne, 
on whom they endeavour to saddle 
the blame, which should be borne by 
Parliament and the constituencies. 
In and out of season the senior 
officers of the Army have long repre- 
sented the necessity of having more 
men, more guns, and more stores, but 
they preached to deaf ears, and were 
as a voice crying in the wilderness. 
The people loved to have it so, and 
Government after Government com- 
forted themselves with the hope— 
‘Not in our time!’ I am full of in- 
See at the way in which the 
public now seek to make a scapegoat 
of Lord Lansdowne, who, in his time, 
certainly did much to endeavour to 
strengthen the weak edifice which he 
had inherited from his predecessors. 
The War Office is in reality but a 
subordinate branch of the Treasury, 
which holds the purse-strings of the 
nation, and inexorably refuses to 
open them until Sesend, to do so by 
public opinion.” 


Shortly after the expiration 
of his five years’ appointment 
in the Intelligence Department 
Ardagh’s military service came 
to an end through the age 
clause, under which he was 
compulsorily retired. Wehave 
not space to speak of the many 
other important services rend- 
ered by him to the State. He 
rendered invaluable assistance 
to Sir Julian Pauncefote as 
expert military adviser at the 
Hague Conference in 1899. He 
was a member of a Committee 
on Submarine Telegraphs, of a 
Commission on foreign claims 
for compensation, in which 
capacity he was sent to South 
Africa as British agent, of 
the Arbitration Tribunal be- 
tween Chili and Argentina, of 
the Royal Commission for the 
revision of martial-law sen- 
tences in South Africa, of 
was 


which Lord Alverstone 
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President and Mr Justice 
Bigham the other member, 
As “a person of recognised 
competence on questions of 
international law, and enjoy- 
ing the highest moral con- 
sideration,” he was appointed 
a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished under the Hague Con- 
vention. He was appointed by 
the Royal Society a member of 
their Geodetic Arc Committee. 
He was one of our plenipotenti- 
aries at the Conference of 1896 
for the revision of the Geneva 
Convention, and finally he be- 
came one of the British Gov- 
ernment directors of the Suez 
Canal, holding this appoint- 
ment till his death. Of his 
work in all these appointments 
Lady Malmesbury has much 
that is interesting to tell. 

The writer of this review 
lays down this record of a 
remarkable life, narrated with 
great ability and true wifely 
affection, convinced of the 
truth of these words by the 
authoress: “The British Army 
and Civil Service produce 
many a man who _ gives 
the best of his life, of his 
health, strength, and time to 
his country; but few, very 
few are there who, like Ardagh, 
give the whole, thrusting from 
them every form of recreation, 
content to face, day after day 
and year after year, continuous, 
strenuous, incessant work with- 
out pause, without breathing- 
space, until exhausted nature 
decrees rest.” 

That rest, final rest, came 
to him in September 1907, 
when he had just completed 
his cixty-seventh year. 


























THE Protectorate of Nor- 
thern Nigeria appears to be 
emerging from the obscurity 
which surrounded it for some 
years after the Government 
took over the Administration 
from the Niger Company in 
1900. Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
success in gaining control of 
the whole of this vast territory 
without sensational military 
operations, and with little of 
the bloodshed usually associated 
with conquest, made Nigeria an 
unfruitful subject of copy for 
the Press, and in the absence 
of any startling events the 
majority of Englishmen had 
little opportunity for gathering 
a knowledge of the country. 
Lately, however, the decision 
to build a railway to Kano has 
drawn the attention to Nor- 
thern Nigeria of that increas- 
ing body of Englishmen who 
are interested in our Empire; 
and the persistent energy of 
the Cotton Association has led 
us to look upon this, our latest 
Protectorate, as a possiblesource 
for the supply of raw cotton so 
necessary to the industry of 
Lancashire. One result of the 
attention lately drawn to 
Nigeria is that the Universities 
have begun to regard the 
political service there as a 
career which may possibly 
attract the undergraduate. 
But there is nowhere much in- 
formation to be had as to the 
conditions and the climate 
which men may expect to find 
there. It is in the hope of 
throwing some light upon 
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these conditions that this 
article is written. It is not 
my intention here to discuss 
the commercial future of Nor- 
thern Nigeria, nor am I about 
to describe the kind of work 
that falls to a political officer 
there. I will confine myself 
solely to the question of climate 
and conditions, speaking par- 
ticularly of life in the up- 
country provinces. It is to be 
remembered that the Northern 
Territories of Nigeria are quite 
distinct from the Coast; that 
it sometimes takes men two 
months from the time of their 
arrival at the mouth of the 
Niger to reach the station 
where they enter upon their 
work; that the wet season is a 
shorter one than farther south ; 
that the country is not, like the 
Coast, a forest country; and that 
the natives are quite distinct in 
character and feature from the 
ordinary negro. For these 
reasons none of the many de- 
scriptions of life on the West 
Coast of Africa are applicable 
to life up-country, and there 
may, therefore, be room for the 
following attempt to give an 
impression of that life based 
upon personal experience. My 
own experience of the country 
has been chiefly gained in 
Bornu, which is a large pro- 
vince lying to the south-west 
of Lake Chad, but it may 
be taken that the conditions 
of life there are very much 
the same as those which 
prevail in all the up-country 
provinces. 
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Some years ago, before we 
had occupied the Northern 
Territories of Nigeria, it was 
thought that the climate of the 
North would be found healthy 
and stimulating. The few men 
who had visited these terri- 
tories saw in the dry air and 
cool, wholesome nights of the 
North, an escape from the mists 
and exhalations that corrupt 
the air ef the Coastal countries, 
a prospect of healthy living not 
hitherto associated with any 
portion of West Africa. It 
would not be right that one 
who has been continuously 
resident in the Northern Terri- 
tories should be over-ready to 
confirm these optimistic fore- 
casts. That the climate is in 
itself healthier than that of the 
Coast, neither I nor any other 
will be likely to deny. But it 
is fair to point out that it is far 
from being sufficiently whole- 
some to balance the hard and 
comfortless conditions of life 
which, in the present absence 
of transport and means of 
communication, prevail there. 
There are a few persons of such 
fortunate constitution that they 
can live in the country for long 
periods without suffering, but 
the majority begin to feel spent 
and bloodless if their stay is 
prolonged beyond one year. 
Others get ill during the first 
years of service and become 
afterwards acclimatised: and 
these know by the memory of 
many weary fever - stricken 
days at what cost England 
will inherit the buildings of 
her fancy in this fascinating 
Protectorate. 

It was, indeed, natural that 
the first view of the country 
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should lead to optimism. The 
climate will not distress the 
traveller whose visit lasts a 
few months only, and it is 
difficult even for those who 
have felt its treachery to 
understand why it produces its 
melancholy effects. The nights, 
save in April and part of May, 
are cool and clear. The air is 
dry. As compared with the 
Coast, the mortality among 
natives is so small as at once 
to attract the notice of boys 
brought up-country as serv- 
ants. There is a passable breed 
of horses to encourage regular 
exercise, and an opportunity in 
most districts for the use of 
rifle and gun. Here is full 
material for an attractive 
dream,—a land divided, by a 
vast desert on one side, and by 
a malarial belt on the other, 
from the prying eyes of Non- 
conformists and Radical poli- 
ticians, a faérie tract to red 
tape impenetrable, altogether 
outside the spectacled purview 
of Mr Cocker, and yet giving 
promises of as good health as 
we may hope for in countries 
under his immediate observa- 
tion. But these fair promises 
are found false in the event. 
There must be some treachery 
in the air, some power in the 
sun that searches out our 
weaknesses. There is a gloomy 
contrast often observable be- 
tween the energy of a new- 
comer during his first six 
months and afterwards. 

The day begins well. About 
five o'clock comes a faint 
blue flush and the chill 
of dawn —for even in the 
tropics the Dawn is cold when 
she rises from “ Tithonus’ 
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frozen bed.” A quarter of an 
hour later and the stars take 
on the wan pallor of candles in 
twilight, and presently comes 
the first appearance of the sun 
himself. It is pleasant to be 
up and on the road at this cool 
hour. The sun, that is to be 
soon our inflexible tyrant and 
enemy, begins with as gentle 
promises of moderation and re- 
straint as any early Cesar of 
them all. But by nine o’clock 
he begins to reveal the terror 
of himself, and by eleven he be- 
comes unbearable. Over this 
country Apollo gives the reins 
to Phaethon every day, and 
every day his chariot overturns 
to burn the population black, 
and take his revenge in fever 
and sunstroke upon the white 
skins that will not take his 


colouring. 
In December, January, and 
February, the innumerable 


army of dust-atoms blown from 
the desert by the Harmattan 
do not a little to mitigate the 
fierceness of the sun: but never 
believe the fiction that there 
are any days on which we may 
safely dispense with the pro- 
tection of asun-helmet. During 
these months the mornings are 
often very cold, and such a 
thing as a coating of ice on 
water is not unknown. But it 
grows very hot as the day 
advances, and a man may get 
sun-fever in January nearly as 
easily as in April. The cold 
weather is welcome to Euro- 
peans, but it would be more so 
if we had proper houses. If 
we are trekking during the 
cold months we long for some 
better protection from the 
chilly nights than tent or tem- 
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porary straw hut can give: 
nor indeed are the mud houses 
at the district headquarters, 
with their open doors and 
window - holes, the best of 
shelter from the searching 
dusty wind. The dry air and 
dust-laden Harmattan make 
the cold weather something of 
a purgatory to men whose skin 
is tender and easily affected. 
Cracked lips and raw red spots 
too often give the lie to con- 
ventional expressions of satis- 
faction with the cold weather. 
Still, these are not fever 
months, and if one’s work does 
not take one out in the search- 
ing chills of dawn, it is prob- 
able that this will prove to be 
the healthiest period of the 
year. There is something 
cheering and pleasantly re- 
miniscent of English winters, 
in sitting over a fire at night 
with a novel or another white 
man for company. 

Towards the end of Febru- 
ary the weather begins to grow 
hotter, and by the beginning of 
April a temperature of 110° in 
the shade is a daily common- 
place. This heat is the pre- 
lude to the rains, which have 
long ago begun to fall in 
districts near the Coast, but 
seldom fall in the North until 
the end of April or the be- 
ginning of May. Nature an- 
ticipates the rain in the most 
intelligent way. Green sprouts 
appear on the bare baobab 
trees, and the little bushes be- 
gin to look less parched and 
miserable a good two weeks 
before the arrival of the first 
tornado. They “are calling 
the rain,” the Hausas say. 
Meanwhile water grows more 
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and more scarce, and grows 
unpleasantly acrid to the taste, 
and horse-boys have to take 
their charges far into the bush 
at watering-time. But Africa 
does nothing by halves. We 
have already passed from Jan- 
uary chills to April furnace- 
heat 


“, . . feeling by turns the bitter 
change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change 
more fierce,” 


and now we are to see the 
fight for water change into a 
struggle to protect ourselves 
against it. One day the well- 
known thunder-cloud appears, 
and the freshening air rustles 
through the expectant bush 
with its tinge of green already 
borrowed on the security of the 
coming rain. Perhaps a rain- 
storm follows, perhaps only a 
violent dust-storm. I am not 
going to describe the booming 
blasts of a tornado, or the 
torrential rain and crashing 
thunder that accompany it. 
The best description of it I 
have seen is given in Miss 
Kingsley’s racy language in 
the first chapter of her 
‘West African Studies.’ One 
thing for which we may be 
thankful is that the tornado 
always gives us full warning of 
his coming. Sudden surprise 
or unexpected attack is no part 
of his majestic policy. Know- 
ing his strength, he treats men 
fairly, and unless you are far 
out in the bush you should be 
safely under shelter against 
his coming. It would be a 
very flight to Limbo, if tor- 
nados came suddenly upon us 
as we sit in the open air 
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surrounded, perhaps, by food 
and plates and tumblers, or, 
worse still, by carefully ar- 
ranged files of office papers, 
while blankets and _ clothes 
maybe are still hanging up 
in unprotected places to dry. 
On an average, a tornado 
visits the land about once in 
four days for a few weeks, 
and then there generally fol- 
lows a lull, preparatory to the 
steady downpours, sometimes 
lasting a whole day, of July 
and August. 

The country looks pleasant 
at the beginning of the rains, 
The fields and trees that were 
so parched a month ago are of 
a deep green now, and guinea 
corn and other cultivated plants 
grow up with an amazing ac- 
tivity. The featureless level 
spaces of Bornu begin to show 
effects of mist, the scattered 
tamarind and baobab trees 
looking gaunt and unearthly 
against the darkening sky. 
The clouds visit the land again 
after their long absence, and 
give us those rich deep-red 
tropical sunsets, beautiful al- 
ways, but wearing a certain 
air of unreality, possibly com- 
municated by irrelevant remi- 
niscences of His Majesty's 
Theatre. This is the spring- 
time of Africa. The birds 
recover from their depression 
and chirp to their mates, 
pricked with the same spirit 
as the new-sprouting leaves. 
Your horses catch the infec- 
tion, and after the first tor- 
nado ropes will not hold them, 
nor the softened ground give 
purchase to the stakes to which 
they are tied. You will hardly 
prevent their getting loose and 
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working off the Spring spirit 
upon each other with their 
teeth and heels. But there are 
other visitors besides the cheer- 
ful birds. Mr Hyde is there as 
well as Dr Jekyll. Snakes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and in- 
sects now find conditions to 
their taste, and innumerable 
mosquitoes drive you bedward 
to the refuge of your net at 
ridiculously early hours. 

With the heavy downpours 
of the middle rainy season 
comes the discomfort of living 
in houses that are not water- 
tight. It is unpleasant to be 
wakened up by dropping water, 
and depressing to find your bed 
standing on a floor covered 
with liquid mud, washed from 
off the walls of your habitation. 
Books and papers also are none 
the better for a wetting; and 
the wise man, unless he is quite 
sure of the thorough work of 
the native who roofed his 
house, covers them carefully 
with a waterproof sheet. It 
may seem absurd that we 
cannot make certain of a 
watertight house; but the 
native is an untrustworthy 
worker and cannot be per- 
suaded to roof our houses as 
effectively as his own. The 
white ants, too— these little 
engineers of destruction—will 
spoil even a good piece of work 
in a very few months, A 
barrel of tar at each station, 
to circumvent their operations, 
would save much money in 
repairs. Inadequate roofs are 
not without their dangers. On 
two occasions I have known 
roofs fall in altogether during 
the night, and leave the floor a 
mass of fallen mud, It was 





only by good luck that the 
inmates of the houses in ques- 
tion were sleeping in another 
room. 

The tornadoes return, but 
generally with less violence, 
towards the end of the rains in 
September. Rain as late as 
October is unusual in the 
Northern Territories. During 
the transition from the rains 
to the cold weather, the har- 
vest time of Northern Nigeria, 
the climate is cool and pleasant 
enough to all appearances, but 
for some reason this is one of 
the worst periods for the health 
of Europeans. November is 
notoriously a fever month. 

The climate of Northern 
Nigeria is by no means so bad 
but that we may hope to 
struggle successfully against 
it, when improved means of 
transport introduce more civil- 
ised conditions there. There 
are no terrors up-country to 
equal those painted by Miss 
Kingsley as prevailing on the 
Coast; no stations where for 
the most part of the year there 
is only a short embankment 
dry enough to walk upon, 
where the majority of men 
“have a slight dose of fever 
once a fortnight, and, some 
day, apparently for no extra 
reason, get a heavy dose and 
die of it.” In Northern Nigeria 
an acclimatised man may re- 
gard himself as unfortunate, if 
he is laid up three times in one 
year. If he begins to suffer 
once a fortnight, there is prob- 
ably something wrong with his 
habits, and an extra piece of 
felt under his helmet or a di- 
minished allowance of whisky 
will probably put him to rights 
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again. As for the malarial 
exhalations from the ground, 
which prompted Miss Kingsley 
to advise men to dine at 6.30 
to escape the night air, there 
are probably few men up-coun- 
try who do not make a habit 
both of dining and sleeping 
outside or in their verandah, 
unless there is a rain-storm in 
the offing. We do not expect 
to die out here, although some 
of us may succeed in doing so. 
We should not, like Miss 
Kingsley’s young man, go 
walking every day in ceme- 
teries in order to get used to 
them as a permanent residence. 
The grim West African hum- 
our, which christens a new 
street Blackwater Avenue or 
Dysentery Lane, or explains 
the bad taste of drinking water 
by the presence of a white 
man’s grave close by, is re- 
served for stations down-river, 
and does not accompany us to 
the neighbourhood of the de- 
sert. If we are to believe the 
stories told on the Coast, the 
white men there feel relaxed 
and enervated even when they 
are not ill Now up-country 
in Northern Nigeria there is 
no doubt a fair number of black 
days, but the good days are 
often very good. Even at the 
close of a tour, when the effects 
of climate are generally evident 
in a certain pallor of the face 
and a drawing in of the fea- 
tures, there are yet days when 
the blood bounds with health, 
and the morning of a new day 
is saluted with enthusiasm. 
Later, perhaps, life may grow 
a little grey again, but every 
man of experience knows that 
a little medicine will probably 
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dissipate his depression and 
end his indifference to things 
interesting. 

Good houses and improved 
sanitation, better food and a 
supply of good water, may in 
course of time give Northern 
Nigeria as good a climatic 
reputation as an average 
district of India. At present 
we are handicapped up-coun- 
try in every way. The food- 
supply especially is inadequate. 
A man cannot live on a diet 
of tough, scraggy, and taste- 
less chicken, without becom- 
ing anemic and indisposed 
to effort. Owing to the lack 
of good pasture the beef and 
the mutton of the country are 
tough and quite uneatable, un- 
less cooked until all the taste 
and nourishment have gone 
outofthem. The uncertainty of 
transport arrangements makes 
the arrival of stores, ordered 
from England or down-country, 
quite uncertain. In November 
1905 I sent down an order to 
the Niger Company for eight 
boxes of stores. The order 
was received in December. For 
these I waited in vain, nor 
could I find by inquiry what 
had become of them. In Aug- 
ust 1906 I went aboard a river 
steamer on my way home on 
leave, and found the skipper 
about to put on shore eight 
boxes addressed to me. Where 
these boxes had been during 
the nine months which had 
elapsed since the Niger Com- 
pany sent them off in Decem- 
ber, I failed to discover; but it 
was a miserable piece of irony 
that they should salute me when 
I was starting for home, mock- 
ing me to my face, as it were, 
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for the months I had spent in 
discomfort without them. It 
is well for any man going up- 
country to take with him per- 
sonally, on starting, all stores 
he is likely to want for his 
whole tour. It may make his 
caravan a lengthy one, but it 
is the only way to make certain 
provision against enforced tee- 
totalism and other even greater 
discomforts. 

The mosquito pest is another 
hardship against which more 
civilised conditions may enable 
us better to protect ourselves. 
It appears to have been proved 
possible to prevent the breed- 
ing of mosquitoes where an 
organised opposition to the 
pest can be undertaken. It is 
useless, however, to tell the 
official in an up-country station 
of Nigeria to go round his 
compound every week and 
sprinkle paraffin-oil upon all 
pools of water. Indeed, such 
advice comes to him with a 
bitter irony. Paraffin-oil for- 
sooth! He is lucky if he has 
enough to fill his lamps; for 
oil is not a thing that can be 
carried up-country in great 
quantities, and black servants 
cannot be persuaded to be care- 
ful even of the small supply 
that is available. Moreover, 
the first transport bull that 
carries your oil-tin will drop 
it with his native perversity 
on a stone and stave it in; 
while carriers, with a more 
conscious malice, have long ago 
discovered that an oil-tin be- 
comes much lighter if they can 
make a little hole in it. You 
may attempt to get rid of 
breeding-places for mosquitoes 
by draining the land round 
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your house, but, unless you are 
particularly favoured by the 
lie of the ground, your drain 
is likely to become a more 
prolific Reuntinevaieen than the 
pools you have emptied. On 
trek, of course, you are helpless. 
You cannot expel mosquitoes 
in stopping places where you 
spend one afternoon and one 
night only. 

Trekking in the rains is an 
experience which means many 
a shock to the ordinary rules of 
physic. The roads and paths 
are frequently little better than 
water-courses or marshes, and, 
if a rainstorm overtakes the 
traveller, he may be compelled 
to spend many hours in wet 
clothes. Even when he arrives 
in camp, he will probably find 
he has to sleep in damp and 
sticky blankets, for against 
African rains waterproof bags 
are not an adequate security. 

The hard conditions of service 
in Northern Nigeria have lately 
received recognition from the 
Colonial Office in the reduction 
of the length of the tour. 
Formerly political officers did 
not become due for leave until 
they had completed eighteen 
months’ service. The length of 
the official tour on the Coast is 
twelve months only; but in 
Northern Nigeria, where it 
sometimes takes men two 
months or more to reach the 
station to which they are 
posted, it was natural that the 
authorities should wish to ex- 
tend the tour. A tour of one 
year would mean only eight 
months’ work for officers sent 
up to the frontier provinces in 
the North. Under the new 
Order made in 1907, an officer 
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becomes due for leave within 
one year of his arrival at his 
working station. This means 
for men sent up-country a stay 
of about sixteen months in 
Africa, after which they are 
entitled to four months and 
forty days’ leave on full pay 
from the time of arrival in 
England, a gain of twenty days 
on the old conditions of service 
which gave only five days’ 
leave, instead of the present 
ten, for every month over the 
year. We therefore stand to 
gain considerably under the 
new rule, although it is not 
permissible to say that the 
tour is reduced to one year, 
which may at first sight seem 
to be the result of the reform. 
Probably this compromise 
between the twelve months’ 
tour of the Coast and the 
old eighteen months’ tour 
of Northern Nigeria, is the 
wisest measure that could have 
been adopted, On the one 
hand, Northern Nigeria is 
healthier than the Coast, and 
it is fair that those who are 
sent to the healthiest part of 
it, the distant North, should 
have the longest period of 
service, On the other hand, 
eighteen months was too long, 
because the conditions of life 
are harder in the North, and, 
if a man does get ill, he cannot 
be shipped home at once as on 
the Coast, but has to face a 
two months’ journey under the 
scorching sun. The new Order, 
however, except in so far as it 
lengthens our leave, is in a fair 
way of becoming a dead letter 
up-country. That a man is 


due for leave is no guarantee 
that he can at once start for 
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home. He has, of course, to 
wait for his relief, and reliefs 
are luxuries with which the 
up-country provinces are but 
scantily furnished. 

To be stationed alone where 
there is no other white man, is 
very often the lot of junior 
officials in Nigeria. A Senior 
Resident, living at the Provin- 
cial Headquarters, has invari- 
ably a doctor and a few military 
officers to keep him company, 
and often a junior officer of his 
own department as well. The 
majority of Assistant-Residents, 
however, are placed in charge 
of sub-districts, and see no 
white men save those who may 
happen to pass through when 
travelling, or escort him on 
occasional patrols. No one, 
therefore, who is afraid of being 
alone should take a political 
appointment in Northern Ni- 
geria. At the same time, to 
be alone in the bush of Africa 
is a very different thing from 
being left alone in a big city, or 
in any place where unknown 
Englishmen pass you by on 
their way to visit their friends. 
Where there is no one to re- 
mark us, we feel no isolation 
in being unremarked. A man 
may feel a lost soul when he 
finds himself alone for an after- 
noon in a country house, and 
yet find himself contented 
enough when stationed, with 
definite work to do, eighty 
miles from any other white 
man, in Africa. Perhaps he 
will not be sorry to give to this 
hobby or that the time he can 
snatch from what is often very 
heavy work, time which in 
a more frequented station 
he would spend in talking 
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with white companions. The 
native with his numberless 
problems will keep boredom at 
a satisfactory distance. It is 
regrettable, however, that the 
climate denies us that prime 
solace of the lonely man, an 
intelligent dog. Many men 
take fox-terriers out with them; 
but although the fox- terrier 
has a better chance of survival 
than any other English dog 
save, perhaps, the bull-terrier, 
the experiment too often ends 
in the death of the dog and in 
regret for one’s own blood- 
guiltiness in bringing him out. 
The native dog is a miserable 
cur : very charming, as all dogs 
are, while a little puppy, but 
quite hopeless as a companion 
after he is six months old. The 
most successful breed yet dis- 
covered is a cross between a 
native dog and a fox-terrier, 
but these are scarce and hard 
to get. Failing dogs, West 
Africans comfort their loneli- 
ness by keeping all manner of 
pets—antelopes, hyenas, jack- 
als, monkeys, and even a lion 
or a leopard sometimes. But 
antelopes, which are the best 
of that list, are very irrespon- 
sive, in spite of their beautiful 
plaintive eyes. Of one charm- 
ing lion I had some personal ex- 
perience. He would allow him- 
self to be played with for hours, 
hitting his playfellow gently 
with his unwieldy paws, but he 
was far too much of a gentle- 
man to put his claws out. His 
great friend was a little brown 
monkey, with whom he had a 
perfect understanding. It was 
cruel to take him from his 
native bush nevertheless. He 
grew so big that when he was 
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taken out for a walk on his 
chain, he began to take his 
escort for a walk instead. So 
he had to be permanently tied 
up, developed an_ enlarged 
spleen, and died. Something 
may be made of the Nigerian 
pony. It takes a little time to 
win his heart, as he is not used 
to having much attention paid 
him ; but he becomes delightful 
and affectionate if you take 
trouble. It is dogs we want, 
however. Perhaps some day, 
by continued cross-breeding, we 
shall get them. 

A man will do well to con- 
sider carefully before choosing 
the newspapers his agent is to 
send out to him in Nigeria. If 
he is alone, he will be entirely 
dependent upon them for keep- 
ing in touch with England, 
unless he has some faithful 
correspondent who can realise 
what a blank the bushman’s 
mind is in regard to English 
news, and be as inclusive in his 
account of home affairs as the 
circumstances require. Above 
all, do not order too many news- 
papers, because the eccentricity 
of the mail service may present 
you with four or five weeks’ 
news on the same day, and, if 
you have ordered ten or twelve 
newspapers a-week, you will 
have an embarrassing bundle 
before you, and end by reading 
none of them. An illustrated 
paper of some sort is a wise 
investment, for pictures serve 
to print events upon the mind 
in the absence of opportunities 
for gossiping about them. If 
you are a man who likes to 
keep in touch with London, 
there is no better paper than 
‘The Saturday Review.’ The 
2x 
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political articles are bright and 
readable, unlike those terrific 
productions which encumber 
the pages of certain papers 
which we need not specify; 
and for its miscellaneous articles 
‘The Saturday Review’ is ex- 
traordinarily fortunate in its 
contributors. We have to go 
to lonely places abroad to realise 
the skill with which “Max” 
interprets the moods of London, 
while ostensibly talking of this 
or that unimportant play. 

One of the uses of living 
in the bush far away from 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
mechanics, is that we learn 
by bitter experience how de- 
pendent we are on others for 
the smallest accessories of life. 
In England, if a lamp goes 
out of order it is taken to a 
shop round the corner, and 
will burn brightly again next 
day: in Africa, you may re- 
main without light to read by 
for the rest of your tour. It 
is a useful accomplishment in 
lonely places to be something 
of a mechanic. You are then 
less likely to be left without 
filter, or lamp, or sparklet- 
syphon. So thoroughly is our 
dependence upon the services 
of other people brought home 
to us in Africa, that, on re- 
turning to civilisation, we re- 
cover something of the sense 
of wonder at the mechanical 
appliances of life — lamps, 
locks, doors, cabs, bicycles, 
motor-cars, and the rest of 
them. We shall no longer 
take these things so much 
for granted. It is a lesson in 
appreciation. Neque admir- 
antur, neque requirunt rationes 
earum, quas semper vident. 


On the other hand, if in 
Nigeria we are without many 
of what may seem at home to 
be the necessaries of life, we 
have to pay very little for such 
necessaries a8 we are able to 
obtain. Living is extraordin- 
arily cheap. In Bornu you 
have a right to grumble if 
your cook asks you for more 
than a shilling a-day for 
marketing. A chicken must 
have more fiesh on it than 
is usual to be worth three- 
pence in the market, and vege- 
tables— when you can get 
them at all— are ridiculously 
cheap. It may seem strange 
that, after a life so well cal- 
culated to create a habit of 
economy, the West African 
should yet be famous for ex- 
travagance on leave. Unfor- 
tunately our attitude towards 
luxuries is not affected; for, 
having no luxuries to give, 
Nigeria communicates no 
lesson of economy in dealing 
with them. Money is less 
grudgingly given by most 
men for the purchase of 
luxuries than for the ever- 
present necessities of life. 
And if to West Africans lux- 
ury-money seems well spent, 
this is due to a natural feeling, 
which is intensified rather than 
diminished by living some part 
of your life in a country where 
economy in luxuries is obli- 
gatory, from the fact that they 
are unprocurable. 

I have said that prospective 
improvements in the conditions 
of life are likely to make 
Northern Nigeria a healthier 
place to live in as time goes on. 
Yet is it also true that, with 
the approach of civilisation, 
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part of the country’s charm 
will vanish. We shall still have 
our ponies and the level spaces 
to gallop on, that afford a more 
enjoyable recreation than the 
consumption of cocktails in 
Coastal swamps. But the level- 
ling influence of civilisation 
will tend to put a stop to the 
freedom and strangeness of the 
life. In these days, when a 
man can journey from London 
to remote parts of India in 
three weeks, it is scarcely be- 
lievable that there should still 
remain a Protectorate whose 
outer provinces the Londoner 
cannot reach in less than two 
months and a half, and where 
English mails arrive at least 
a couple of months old. Many 
men cast their eyes upon 
Northern Nigeria as “the 
only country left,” a country 
where there are no starched 
collars, and where @ man may 
raise a thirst or grow a beard 
without protest from his rela- 
tions. But if we go thither 
to find new conditions or to 
escape from the monotony of 
life at home, from 


‘*’Ouses both sides of the street, 
And ’edges two sides of the lane,” 


our work in the country is, 
ironically enough, the creation 
of a state of things similar 
te that we have escaped. We 
run away from civilised con- 
ditions, only to produce them 
anew in our place of refuge. 
So, when the life becomes 
more comfortable and more 
healthy, it will cease to be the 
life beloved of adventurous 
wanderers. We may grumble 
now at our hardships and 
discomforts, but I can catch 


with an anticipant ear the 
voices of men, ten years 
hence, praising the old free 
days when it took two months 
to travel to their work —a 
two-month’s holiday on full 
pay,— when a man _ could 
choose his own office hours 
to suit his personal whim, 
when the hand of the central 
authorities lay more lightly 
upon his freedom of action. 
The country was no heaven in 
these days, he will no doubt 
readily agree: but at least we 
were kings in hell, with room 
to work out our own ideas, and 
opportunity for such initiative 
as was in us. Montaigne, 
speaking of the autocratic 
monarchs in whose presence 
all men lout and curtsey, nor 
dare to be themselves, remarks 
that they are deprived of 
“mutual friendship, reciprocal 
society, and familiar conver- 
sation, wherein consisteth the 
most perfect and sweetest fruit 
of human life.” So far we may 
agree with him. But he for- 
gets the consolations of a lonely 
autocratic position, when he 
further affirms that his auto- 
crat can find no satisfaction in 
the courteous behaviour of his 
subjects, because he knows all 
the time it is not in their 
power to refuse it. The society 
of equals has its friction, its 
trials to the nerves, as well 
as its delights of pleasant con- 
verse. Alone in Africa, you 
may follow your own devices 
without criticism, live your 
own life with never an irrele- 
vant white man to ask the 
why of your absurdities. The 
native, regarding the white 
man as belonging altogether 
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to a different species, would 
never dream of expecting you 
to live his life or adopt his 
philosophy. The civilised Euro- 
pean, on the other hand, in- 
stinctively insists upon his own 
mode of life and point of view. 
He would not uphold them in 
the abstract as absolute for 
all men; but in fact and in 
society he is apt to forget that 
they are relative to himself. 
If he likes French dishes, he 
cannot refrain from expressing 
his wonder that his neighbour 
should find any pleasure in 
roast mutton. His instinct is 
to wonder why another does 
not do as he does, not to prac- 
tise that truer courtesy which 
allows each man to go his sep- 
arate way. 

There is freedom from fric- 
tion, too, in the very fact that 
the servants of the white man 
in Africa belong to a lower 
race, Black boys are often 
irritating, and we must cer- 
tainly acknowledge that they 
are not good servants. Yet, 
as compared with English 
servants, they have their ad- 
vantages from the master’s 
point of view. If treated 
kindly, and not continually 
nagged about matters of small 
importance, they will never 
resent being disturbed for any 
service, however trivial—a use- 
ful quality in a climate too hot 
for any unnecessary physical 
effort on the part of white 
men. I tremble to think what 
would be the feelings of an 
English servant if roused at 
midnight because his master 
is sleepless and requires some 
trivial comfort he will not 
trouble to procure for himself 





—a cigarette or a newspaper, 
perhaps, or a glass of cold 
water. In Africa, however, 
your boy will not think you 
inconsiderate if you wake him 
at midnight to turn up the 
side- flaps of your tent for 
coolness, or to sew up the 
mosquito-curtain which he has 
neglected to mend at a more 
seasonable hour. He will go 
about his business befogged 
and stupid, and half asleep, it 
is true, like Morpheus roused 
by Archimago’s messenger; but 
he will bear no sort of resent- 
ment next day. His pain is all 
forgotten two minutes after- 
wards, when he lays down his 
heavy head in that wonderful 
deep sleep of his, from which 
he has all the time not fully 
awakened. Or, to take an- 
other example, most of us have 
known people in England ring 
@ bell and then discover that 
the thing they rang for is at 
their elbow. Consternation 
follows: and in that long 
interval which usually elapses 
in England between the ring- 
ing of a bell and the answer 
to it, the unhappy master 
racks his brains te think of 
some other service he may 
ask for, that he may avoid 
the sneer of his Admirable 
Crichton. A white man in 
Africa on such an occasion 
would simply say to his boy, 
“ All right. Got it!” and the 
boy would depart without 
smile, apathetic and incurious 
as usual upon all subjects not 
directly forced on his attention, 
and quite without suspicion 
that his master had made a 
fool of himself. 

Perhaps a man must have in 














him something of the recluse 
to catch the full flavour of 
Northern Nigeria; but he 
must have the social spirit in 
him too, or he will lose the 
flavour of his holiday, that 
delightful return every second 
year to England, fresh from 
African solitudes to the criti- 
cism of civilised life and the 
humour of it, free and un- 
fettered by professional ties at 
home to bind him to this way 

of life or that. It is melan- 
| choly that men who desire this 
life must go to an unhealthy 
land to find it. They have 
& been born too late in time, 
| for now the world is old and 

investigated, and the pleasant 

places of the earth are full. 

Even the Canadian rancher 

begins to realise that it is too 

late for him to take up his 
house and walk, because a new- 
comer has settled within ten 
miles of him. The only places 
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now left are those where people 
formerly feared to go. There 
we may find the right solitude 
still. There is nothing on 
earth, however, really worth 
the sacrifice of health, the risk 
of developing prematurely in- 
to a distempered and fever- 
stricken old man. The career 
of Sir William Wallace and 
others proves that there are 
men for whom the Nigerian 
climate has no terrors. For 
men so constituted, the price 
paid for a life so full of strange 
conditions and opportunity is 
not excessive. Each man must, 
of course, live in the country 
before he can tell what price 
he in particular has to pay for 
working there; and it rests 
entirely with the results of 
that experiment which scale 
will kick the beam. But let 
me add—it is an experiment 
well worth trying. 
W. B. THomson. 
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SIR JOHN SINCLAIR AND ARTHUR YOUNG, 


“‘HE recommended to man- 
kind the enjoyment of health, 
enjoined the practice of lon- 
gevity, and extended the bounds 
of animated nature by his 
authentic discovery of the mer- 
maid.” In such terms did the 
‘Quarterly’ in its boisterous 
youth assault the memory of 
the man to whom we owe 
probably the introduction of 
the water - filter, certainly the 
suggestion of massage for the 
treatment of nervous disorders, 
and the establishment of the 
first Board of Agriculture— 
ramshackle piece of furniture 
though it was. That he also 
restored the kilt to the High- 
lander, and was _ responsible 
both for the first ‘Statistical 
Account of Scotland’ and for 
the appearance in the world of 
one of the most brilliant of 
Scottish authoresses may also 
be counted unto him for services 
rendered to the world. But 
modern critics will have none 
of him. Sir Leslie Stephen, 
intent on glorifying Sinclair’s 
associate and rival, Arthur 
Young, dismisses him with the 
contemptuous phrase, “he took 
his tediousness back to Scot- 
land, where he got up High- 
land games, revived the bag- 
pipes, and defended Ossian.” 
This is fairly strong for a critic 
who presently confesses that 
he had never read a line of 
Sinclair’s principal works ; and 
as to the bagpipes—well, one 
shrewdly suspects that Sir 
Leslie shared the Southron 
delusion that “philabeg” de- 


notes a kind of musical instru- 
ment. 

John Sinclair of Thurso had, 
as a matter of fact, a bee of 
very fair size in his bonnet—a 
little larger, and it had stung 
him into genius; as it was, it 
took him as far as the faddist 
stage; but he was a mighty 
purposeful faddist. The youth- 
ful heir who, instead of making 
his tenants drunk on his 
coming of age, got them to 
celebrate the occasion by 
making a new road (in one 
day) over an inaccessible hill, 
was no ordinary blockhead. It 
is true that in his darker hour 
he confessed that it was as bad 
a road as ever was made. 
But the idea of adapting en- 
thusiasm to spade-work is one 
which might well be utilised. 
Mr Ruskin tried it at Oxford, 
with results as bad as Sinclair’s 
—though Oscar Wilde figured 
as &@ navvy on the occasion. 
But why not have all popular 
rejoicing take the form of 
manual labour? The energies 
of a single “ Mafeking night ” 
might suffice to underpin Saint 
Paul’s, or to build an Aladdin’s 
palace for the County Council. 

Entering Parliament as 
member for Caithness in 1780, 
when the American War was 
at its worst, Sinclair immedi- 
ately began to “devise mea- 
sures for putting an end to 
that unfortunate contest ”— 
a fair undertaking for 4 
new Parliamentary hand. He 
had in his first session, with 
his accustomed condescension, 
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“offered to second the Ad- 
dress”; but finding that neither 
his speeches nor his uninter- 
rupted flow of pamphlets on 
every subject under the sun 
produced any result in the way 
of preferment, he “ made a bold 
and active effort for the over- 
throw of (Lord North’s) Gov- 
ernment by means of a coali- 
tion.” He did indeed succeed 
in inducing a number of mal- 
contents to dine with him 
repeatedly, but there the matter 
hung. Nevertheless, in the 
then equally balanced state of 
parties he was a person to be 
propitiated, and having per- 
suaded himself that he, a Caith- 
ness man born and bred, was a 
Highlander, he had little diffi- 
culty in extorting from meti- 
culous Ministers the repeal of 
the obsolete Act forbidding the 
wearing of the kilt. He could 
hardly have done a more 
popular thing. The rejoicing 
was immense; though ‘twas 
midwinter, instantly “fifty ad- 
ditional miles of human skin,” 
said ‘Maga,’ “courted the re- 
freshing influence of the moun- 
tain breezes.” Sinclair him- 
self prudently abode in his 
breeches till the following 
summer solstice, and _ then, 
making a kind of triumphal 
progress in a garb which was 
about as natural to him as a 
girdle of scalps would have 
been, was gratified at being 
approached by aged Gaels as 
an emissary of the king over 
the water. 

At what date he first made 
the acquaintance of Arthur 
Young it is difficult to say. 
The first letter from him, 
which is printed in Young’s 





very fragmentary ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ as published by Miss 
Betham - Edwards, is in refer- 
ence to one of Sinclair’s wild- 
est fantasies—the clothing of 
sheep in cold weather either in 
oilskin or in canvas smeared 
with ‘“‘Lord Dundonald’s tar.” 
Arthur was wellnigh as mad 
on experiments himself— he 
tells us that he had at one 
time or another undertaken 
three thousand such,—and he 
was induced to furnish forth a 
few sheep in this strange garb. 
“IT did so,” says he, “and the 
rest of the flock took them, I 
suppose, for beasts of prey, and 
fled in all directions, till the 
clothed sheep jumping hedges 
and ditches soon derobed 
themselves.” 

Between the two men, closely 
as they were associated after- 
wards, there was never the 
slightest bond of sympathy 
beyond their common passion 
for the improvement of agri- 
culture on their own lines. 
Sinclair was probably, like 
most of the northern gentry 
of his time, a jovial companion, 
though his sound views as to 
health no doubt kept him from 
excess: indeed, his son and 
biographer assures us that 
“during a long life he never 
once transgressed the rules of 
sobriety.” This is a strong 
statement; but ordinary so- 
briety was not enough for 
Young, who for many years 
before his death had fallen into 
the pietistic gloom which men 
of the school of Wilberforce 
considered a mark of the 
“serious” life. His autobio- 
graphy contains passages ex- 
pressing remorse for former 
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sins, which his enthusiastic 
editress seems to consider as 
written rather in the vein of 
John Bunyan, lamenting over 
wild oats which other people 
would have regarded as very 
passable grain. But Arthur 
had travelled in France and 
Italy as a younger man, and 
in a not over-squeamish age, 
and there are “little trifles 
which a gentleman forgets,” 
as Mr Mandell-Essington puts 
it, till they come back to him, 
perhaps too accusingly, when 
the world gets grey. For have 
we not in Young’s own words 
the story of a coquettish beauty 
at a certain Italian window? 
“Forse @ aperta,” said pre- 
sumptuous Arthur, with a 
wink towards the door: and 
would have entered too, when 
eccovi! there comes me round 
the corner an inconvenient 
husband, and a promising little 
flirtation ends in empty com- 
pliment. 

This is not quite the same 
man, surely, who writes to 
Sinclair, “You do all the good 
in your power: you fulfil with 
great strictness all your rela- 
tive duties: but you are nota 
Christian. You rarely if ever 
read the Bible, and you pro- 
bably neglect private prayer. 
How can you, who know that 
you ought to act differently, 
expect to prosper?” Now 
Arthur Young was neither 
hypocrite nor prig. He was a 
sad good Christian at the heart 
—after the School of Clapham ; 
but surely that “probably” is 
monstrous uncharitable, and, 
if Sinclair’s son is to be be- 
lieved, quite unfounded. To 
his credit, be it said, the 
latter took it all in very good 


part. But he brought it on 
himself to some extent. He 
had no savoir vivre; and once 
he insisted on dragging his 
friend off to Goodwood—not 
indeed to a race-meeting, but to 
Lord Egremont’s house there 
(and that on a Sunday too), 
with results which he might 
have expected. Young was 
horrified. “Never a serious 
word,” says he, “never a soul 
to church from that house to 
thank God for the numerous 
blessings showered down upon 
it, and the means of good which 
sixty thousand a-year confers.” 
The Earl, he confesses, “‘is liberal 
and charitable enough, but in 
the chapel no worship, no hats 
off but my own, a dreadful ex- 
ample to a great family and to 
his children and to 2500 people 
in the town.” Lindley Murray 
is a little scratched, but the 
sentiment is right and proper 
enough ; only—can this be he 
who a dozen years before re- 
cords how he was filled with 
sly laughter at the sight of the 
Lombard maiden “cowped” 
from her donkey and standing 
on her head in the ditch? 

The only really cordial cor- 
respondence that ever took 
place between the two men was 
over the establishment of the 
Board of Agriculture. After 
the accession of Pitt to power 
political units became of less 
importance than under Lord 
North’s feeble sway, and when 
Sinclair hinted at his own value 
the great Minister told him 
plainly that “a single vote, 
though always of importance, 
is, I trust, not now so material 
as once seemed possible ;” after 
which pretty effectual snub Sir 
John (for Pitt had thrown him 
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a baronetcy) went on his 
travels. On these he kept the 
interests of British agriculture 
steadily before him, employing 
everywhere his really consider- 
able powers of observation, and 
was able on his return to de- 
vise measures for the improve- 
ment of the quality of our 
wool, introducing in particular 
what was then called the “long 
sheep,” or Cheviot breed, into 
the North of Scotland. In 
1793 he induced Pitt to estab- 
lish the first Board of Agricul- 
ture, with himself as President. 

Young had been sceptical as 
to his success in the matter, and 
the two allies (we can hardly 
call them friends) had made a 
bet on the subject, not indeed 
in good guineas or sound claret, 
but in volumes of their own 
publications — Sinclair’s ‘Sta- 
tistical Account’ against 
Young’s ‘Annals of Agricul- 
ture’; and the latter, much to 
his surprise, lost. 

“Upon my word,” he writes, “ you 
are a very fine fellow, and I have 
drank your health in bumpers more 
than once.” (Oh, Arthur!) “ You 
begin to tread on land ; and what I 
conceived to be perfectly aerial seems 
much less problematical than before. 
. . - If you establish a secretary on a 
respectable footing, don’t forget the 
farmer at Bradfield ” (Young’s estate). 


“¢The Annals’ are preparing, and 
shall be bound and gilt handsomely.” 


Sinclair did not forget the 
farmer at Bradfield, who was 
appointed Secretary of the 
New Board, which was perhaps 
the most remarkable Govern- 
ment department ever devised. 
£3000 a-year was allotted for 
the maintenance of it, and the 
disposition of this sum was very 
much at the discretion of the 
President, But a good deal of 
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the expenditure seems to have 
been defrayed by “members’” 
subscriptions. It was indeed a 
kind of farmers’ club, and 
when Sinelair’s lavish expendi- 
ture on print and paper had 
rendered the whole concern 
bankrupt the hat was sent 
round, and one of His Majesty’s 
Government Offices was for a 
time dependent on private 
charity. Indeed when Sir John 
was ejected (by the votes of the 
“ members”) it was very hard 
to find a successor. Imagine it 
being difficult to find a Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agricul- 
ture! We are not sure if Mr 
Joseph Arch is still alive, but 
any one of the Labour Mem- 
bers or the Poplar or Mile End 
Guardians would jump at it. 
But the establishment of the 
Board was the death-blow to 
the friendship of Young and 
Sinclair. Arthur meant Sir 
John to be a figure-head, he 
doing the real work. Sir John 
meant to do all the work with 
Young as a chief clerk. And 
Sinclair had the first call; for 
he had succeeded in quartering 
the Board in one room of his 
own house, where there abode 
the secretary, a couple of clerks, 
and a tame attorney. The 
Secretary conceived it to be his 
business to open and answer 
all the letters ; which the Presi- 
dent readily conceded, reserving 
only the right to alter the 
answers precisely as he thought 
fit—and that spelt war. 
Properly managed, the Board 
might have been useful enough, 
doing very much the work 
which the “Royal” does to- 
day. There were vague ideas 
of offering prizes (ideas which 
Young’s “Thatched House 
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Club” was already carrying 
into effect) for improvements 
in implements and the like; 
but Sinclair’s untimely nig- 
gardliness in the matter of ad- 
vertisements prevented thecom- 
petitionsfrom becoming known. 
He wanted all the money for 
his pet scheme—the compila- 
tion of a ‘Statistical Account’ 
similar to that of Scotland. 
For this purpose he proposed 
to enlist the services of the 
English clergy. 

He could not have ap- 
proached that body at a worse 
time. The English country 
clerics at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century were perhaps 
the most intractable set of men 
in the world. The learned 
among them were generally 
pluralists, often holding cathe- 
dral offices and never seeing 
their parishes, where they rele- 
gated the duty to curates who, 
always underpaid and some- 
times ignorant, were in no case 
to supply much information, 
even if they could have afforded 
pen and paper for the purpose. 
Furthermore, they were irri- 
tated and alarmed by the re- 
cent organisation of the 
Methodists as a separate sect. 
And on the top of all this 
came Queries from a Depart- 
ment of which the Secretary, 
Young, was known as a pesti- 
lent fellow who regarded tithes 
as a burden on the land. It 
was small wonder that Arch- 
bishop Moore exerted the whole 
of his great influence to prevent 
the authoritative issue of the 
Queries. Then Sinclair fell 
back upon agents of all kinds: 
says Arthur Young— 


“TI was infinitely disgusted with 
the inconsiderate manner in which 
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Sir John Sinclair appointed the per- 
sons who drew up the original re- 
ports, men being employed who 
scarcely knew the right end of a 
plough i and the President one da 

esired I would accompany him with 
one of these men, a half-pay officer 
out of employment, to call on Lord 
Moira to request his assistance in the 
Leicestershire report, when this per- 
son told his Lordship that he was 
out of employment and would like a 
summer excursion. To do him jus- 
tice, he did not know anything of 
the matter. Still, however, he was 
appointed and amused himself with 
his excursion to Leicester.” 


Incarceration with the two 
clerks and the attorney was 
obviously too much for Young’s 
equanimity. He is all bitter- 
ness. The President wants to 
get his Reports in in a single 
year, “by which maneuvre Sir 
John thought he should estab- 
lish a great reputation for him- 
self.” “The revenues of the 
Board went entirely to printers, 
above eighty Reports in quarto 
with broad margins being given 
away to any who would accept 
them :” we commend the criti- 
cism to the attention of County 
Education Authorities in Eng- 
land. And again— 


“While Sir John Sinclair was in this 
pursuit, he thought of nothing but 
the establishment of his own charac- 
ter, and imagined that his indefatig- 
able exertions, misplaced as they 
were, gave him a claim to the atten- 
tion of Government, and it is said 
induced him to ask a peerage. But 
Mr Pitt not acceding to his proposi- 
tion, he next desired to be a Privy 
Councillor, and when this second 
gentle request failed he set hard to 
work to form a party of his own in 
the House of Commons.” 


This last is unfortunately 
true. Sinclair did try it again ; 
but he had now to deal not 
with Lord North, but with 
William Pitt, to collide with 
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whom was much as if a man 
should run violently against a 
bulky piece of furniture. Sir 
John learned that though in- 
dependence of opinion is a fine 
trait of character, independence 
of vote, in a time of crisis, is 
inopportune. Are not promi- 
nent politicians in this year of 
grace 1909 wandering in waste 
places and occasionally bespat- 
tering their former friends with 
the mud that there prevails, for 
lack of appreciation of this 
truth? The first result for 
Sinclair was that he was de- 
posed, by the votes of the 
‘ members,” from his Presi- 
dency of the Board (which he 
promptly ejected from his 
house), and that henceforward 
Whig and Tory alike would 
have none of him. Rendered 
homeless, the Board of Agricul- 
ture found refuge with the 
Bishop of Llandaff in Sackville 
Street; but Young lived in 
terror of Sinclair’s return. He 
enters in his Diary in April 
1805: “ Nothing but bad news. 
Sir Joseph Banks writes me 
that Sir John Sinclair is to 
resume the Chair of the Board 
under promises of good behav- 
iour. My wife’s miserable 
state is a much worse business.” 
Again, “Should Sir John Sin- 
clair become President, or Lord 
Carrington, they might make 
it very unpleasant to me. Sir 
John is as poor as a church 
mouse, and would like to have 
his lodging here,”—in Sackville 
Street. “It would be quite 
unbearable: I must resign,” 
and so on. 

And yet the two men had 
many ideas in common, and 
were unanimous and whole- 
hearted in their pursuit of 
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those ideas. They agreed en- 
thusiastically upon one point: 
the need for the abolition of all 
open spaces not consecrated 
to agriculture. The theory of 
the “lungs of London” would 
not have appealed to them; 
and lovers of the country as 
they both were, they detested 
those commons the loss of 
which a thousand parishes 
now deplore. Sinclair, says 
the critic who had never read 
him, had but one joke—a toast 
—‘“may commons become un- 
common”—which was not what 
he said at all. What he did 
say was bad enough: “ What 
use in conquering colonies? 
Let us first conquer Finchley 
Common, and compel Epping 
Forest to submit to the yoke of 
improvement.” His son claims 
for him that he was the insti- 
gator of the enclosure of Houns- 
low Heath. And Young was 
no better: Enfield Chase, ac- 
cording to him, was a “nui- 
sance and a scandal to the 
Government,” and Salisbury 
Plain “might be made to grow 
wheat for the whole of Eng- 
land.” He and Sinclair tried 
their hardest, without success, 
to get the Government to pass 
a General Enclosure Act ; but 
they did one signal service to 
the country: they were instru- 
mental in breaking up the 
system of the “common field ” 
—the joint property of a parish, 
parcelled out from year to year 
to different holders—which, suc- 
cessful in more public-spirited 
days, had become in selfish 
hands the very bane of agri- 
culture. But even highways 
were to Sinclair a waste of 
land: he is credited with the 
cryptic remark that “the coin 
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of a country may be compared 
to its reads; for neither the 
roads nor the currency of a 
country produce anything.” 
The two agriculturists had, 
moreover, a common friend in 
the person of Watson, Bishop 
of Llandaff. Young had come 
across some sufficiently equivo- 
cal prelates abroad: he found 
one who had had a special road 
made for him to come at his 
neighbour’s wife more easily, 
and remarked that he should 
like to see the Bishop of Nor- 
wich making roads to his house 
for the like purpose. But of 
all Fathers in God surely 
Watson was the strangest. 
No age but the eighteenth 
century could have produced 
or for that matter tolerated 
him. Resident in Cumberland, 
and supported by sixteen liv- 
ings in England, an arch- 
deaconry, and a Professorship 
at Cambridge, he devoted his 
time and his really great talents 
alternately to pamphlets and 
pasture-lands. Though he pos- 
sessed parts and address which 
would have secured him fortune 
in any of the learned profes- 
sions, he preferred to seek it by 
sycophancy and chicanery, and 
died lamenting the injustice of 
a monarch whose averted coun- 
tenance had reduced him to a 
(professorial) income of £2000 
a-year. Great as his cleverness 
was, we may doubt if he was 
justified in accepting the Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry when, 
as he confesses, he “ knew noth- 
ing of Chemistry, had never 
read a single syllable on the 
subject, nor seen a single ex- 
periment in it.” However, he 
immediately began to dabble 
in such, and being by a special 
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mercy not blown to smither- 
eens, survived to become Regius 
Professor of Divinity. “I im- 
mediately applied myself to the 
study of Divinity,” and suc. 
ceeded so well that presently 
he was able to answer all eager 
students and mortify all con- 
scientious objectors by flourish- 
ing a Bible in their faces and 
ejaculating “en sacrum codi- 
cem!” Yet, was he much worse 
than the Oxford Professor 
whose record a few years ago 
in a Parliamentary Blue-book 
was that he lectured “once a- 
year, but not every year”? 

He tells of his own exploits 
with proper pride. “I have 
spent my time,” he says,—not 
in his bishopric: there was no 
adequate palace there— but 
“in building farmhouses, blast- 
ing rocks, enclosing wastes, 
making bad land good, plant- 
ing larches. By such occupa- 
tions I have recovered my 
health . . . and previded for 
my family.” The last he did 
in more ways than one, for 
according to Arthur Young, 
his friend, he was left an estate 
in Hampshire by a _ total 
stranger, and selling it to an 
unfortunate nobleman in whose 
lands it formed an enclave, 
charged him such a price that 
he was clean ashamed to cal- 
culate it at so many years’ 
purchase, and put it all down 
to the timber. Nor would he 
subscribe a penny to the bank- 
rupt Board of Agriculture: all 
he would do, when Sinclair 
ejected Young and the clerks 
and the attorney, was to offer 
his own house in Sackville 
Street, for a consideration— 
well understood. 

We have seen how Young 
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trembled at the idea of Sin- 
clair’s return to the Presidency 
of the Board: he did return 
for a short time, and the re- 
sults were not very terrible. 
Indeed, a certain amount of 
friendly intercourse between 
him and the Secretary again 
arose, and on an April evening 
of 1807 Young received one of 
those touching proofs of friend- 
ship to which gentlemen of the 
day were inured, being re- 
quested to release Sir John 
from a spunging-house. He at 
once did so (apparently also in 
accordance with the spirit of 
the age), but cannot restrain 
his indignation at the nature 
of the debt, a charge for £750, 
preferred, said Sinclair, by “a 
rascally saddler whom I em- 
ployed at Edinburgh to fur- 
nish accoutrements for my regi- 
ment of Invincibles.” Why, 
comments Young, “Sir John’s 
regiment has been disbanded 
nine or ten years, and conse- 
quently this rascally saddler 
has been at least so long kept 
out of his money! What can 
these people think of them- 
selves!” Sinclair's kindness 
for the Secretary seems indeed 
to have been greater than that 
which the latter felt for him. 
The last story we have of their 
intercourse relates how in 1816 
Sinclair was delighted to tell 
Young a story of the Baron de 
Sylvestre, a famous French 
agriculturist, who declared that 
his life had been saved before a 
Jacobin tribunal by his state- 
ment that he had made known 
and popularised the English- 
man’s works on rural economy. 

But even in 1807 Young was 
a broken man: in his grief at 
the loss of his little daughter, 
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‘‘ Bobbin,” in 1797, he had 
literally almost wept himself 
blind, and the gloomy pietism 
of the time which had capti- 
vated him was not likely to 
restore his spirits. He lingered 
on at the Board for some years, 
but with Sinclair’s departure 
its useful activity, such as it 
was, had ceased. It had never 
been much more than a club: 
it now became a debating so- 
ciety, and a somewhat trouble- 
some one, and was very proper- 
ly suppressed in 1822. Its work 
in the encouragement of agri- 
culture was taken up and much 
more efficiently performed by 
the “Royal” and “Bath and 
West of England” Societies. 
Sinclair was no doubt the 
more disgusted at his failure to 
utilise the skill and local know- 
ledge of the English clergy by 
reason of his remarkable success 
with their Scottish brethren. 
For he was the real author of 
the first ‘Statistical Account’ 
—indeed, he is said to have in- 
troduced the word “statisti- 
cal” into the language. At- 
tending a General Assembly in 
1790, he was seized with the 
idea of employing the collective 
wisdom there gathered to- 
gether for his own practical 
purposes by getting each min- 
ister to draw up an account of 
his own parish. Of his own 
qualifications for securing such 
assistance he speaks with his 
wonted modesty: to the win- 
ning affability of his manner 
and address, which was irre- 
sistible to young clergymen, he 
added, to use his own words, 
“a spirit of perseverance which 
no obstacle could resist,” and 
the habit of “pointedly answer- 
ing” every letter he received. 
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His success is the more remark- 
able because he had to deal 
with a body of men of most 
divergent character and capac- 
ity. There were a few real 
antiquaries among them — a 
few keen observers of nature ; 
but some were of inoredible 
ignorance. Even in the ‘New 
Statistical’ we have a minister 
gravely stating that Michael 
the Archangel “flourished in 
the tenth century,” falling 
little short in erudition of his 
brother of forty years before, 
who actually discovered the 
celestial chieftain’s burying- 
place. But the palm is borne 
away by one who possessing a 
kirk dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary conjectures that “this 
lady ” was most likely “a de- 
scendant of one of the Lairds 
of Chisholm”; and forty years 
later his successor repeats the 


amazing statement, conde- 
scendingly referring to the 
“lady” as “Marion.” No 


wonder the clan Chisholm hold 
their heads high in Inverness. 
The Frasers, too, were men of 
might thereabouts; for, ac- 
cording to this same informant 
(himself a Fraser), when Lord 
Lovat placed a boiling kettle 
beside a waterfall the salmon 
jumped into it to be seethed. 
Another pundit invents a dio- 
cese of Glass and a bishop for 
it; while even the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Athens 
does not preserve the minister 
of Corstorphine from the de- 
lusion that a font was “used 
as the depository of the holy 
water in the days of Popery,” 
while the name of his parish 
he derives from croix dor fine 
—a gold cross having once 
been presented to the church 
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by a French nobleman. Wild 
etymologies were indeed a 


part of the intellectual output 
of the time, and the ministers 
fairly revel in them. Nothing 
common or obvious will serve 
their turn. With the river Jed 
before his eyes the incumbent 
of Jedburgh will have it that 
he rules the “Burgh of the 
Gadeni.” Whithorn must needs 
be “Via tertie” (legionis 
understood). To get “Dame 
Helen’s Town” out of ‘‘Dalmel- 
lington,” the minister thereof 
insidiously spells it ‘ Dameling- 
ton.” It is of course possible 
that the priory of Restenot 
may have been so named be- 
cause charters and deeds could 
peacefully “rest in it”; it is 
even possible that ‘“‘Tranent” 
may be derived from the outcry 
of victorious Scots when Danish 
invaders were seen to be beaten 
back from the shores of Fife. 
“Let them swim over!” they 
cried in solemn Latin, though 
they did not use the word 
“travernent,” because there is 
none such in any tongue. But 
when we come to the deriva- 
tion of Slamannan, from “slay 
man and” (mare) on account of 
the difficulty of ploughing 
there, we grow restive, and 
positively refuse the fence when 
we are told that the Baird 
family deduces its origin from 
Bayardo, and him not the 
“chevalier sans peur” but the 
author of ‘Orlando Innamor- 
ata’ (sic), “which Ariosto made 
the groundwork of his ‘Orlando 
Furioso.’” There are signs of 
research here, but the name of 
that poet was Boiardo. 
Notwithstanding these follies 
the one-and-twenty volumes are 
full of living interest, especially 
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where the ministers take the 
trouble to collect the reminisc- 
ences of their oldest inhabit- 
ants—reminiscences going back 
to the times when the results 
of English jealousy and per- 
secution of Scottish trade, 
especially in colonial waters, 
were still bitterly felt. Take 
but one example of the grinding 
poverty which ensued. “Fifty 
or sixty years ago an ox worth 
forty shillings supplied the 
fleshmarket of Forfar for a 
fortnight. ... A man who 
had bought a shilling’s worth 
of beef or an ounce of tea would 
have concealed it from his 
neighbours like a murder.” 
More curious in some ways 
are the writers’ complacent 
descriptions of what they con- 
sider progress. Over the dis- 
appearance of home manufac- 
tures they are jubilant as any 
Free-Fooder of to-day. The 
introduction of English goods 
shows the height of prosperity. 
Of a parish in Forfarshire it is 
said, “In 1760 no English 
cloth was worn save by the 
minister and a quaker”—the 
quaker being of course in pos- 
session of one of the only two 
hats in the place: else how 
could he refuse to doff it? 
Few bonnets are now worn 
(in 1790): “the bonnet-maker 
trade in the next parish is 
given up.” Past all whooping, 
this! And whereas in 1760 
people wore sensible woollen 
stockings, the farmer’s wife 
and daughters are now dressed 
in printed calico or silk gowns, 
scariet or silk cloaks, silk bon- 
nets, white thread stockings and 
cloth shoes. No wonder pul- 
monary complaints were rife. 
On the change in diet the 
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writers also plume themselves : 
where formerly the only time 
of entertainment was Christ- 
mas (not Hogmanay be it ob- 
served), and the bill of fare 
broth, beef, and beer, over 
which they “were very merry 
without any ceremony,” now 
it is “a few neighbours are 
invited to one house to dinner. 
Six or seven dishes are set on 
the table, elegantly dressed. 
After dinner a large bowl of 
rum punch is drunk ; then tea; 
again another bowl; after that, 
supper; and what they call 
the grace-drink.” The account 
of this recherché but deleterious 
banquet comes, however, from 
the civilised neighbourhood of 
Glasgow. There were still 
barbaric parts like Moray 
where the usages of the people 
were indescribably nasty. They 
had probably never read Catul- 
lus, but they availed them- 
selves of a recipe for cleanliness 
which he mentions only to con- 
demn; and their one amuse- 
ment was as evil in its way 
as their substitute for soap. 
“ Almost the only pleasure 
they indulge in is meeting 
occasionally to the number of 
fifteen or twenty-five for the 
purpose of conversing about 
some of the abstrusest doc- 
trines of Calvinism, . . . varied 
by occasional reflections on the 
degeneracy and oppressions of 
the age.” We scent the Ar- 
minian or even the prelatist 
rightly rabbled by his own 
kirk-session. 

It is only fair to say that 
some ministers did not regard 
breeches of Manchester cotton 
as the best and healthiest attire 
for farm lads. They lamented 
the decay of native manufac- 
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tures and the substitution of 
whisky and tea for ale; but 
when the same writers proceed 
to deplore the unnatural de- 
mand for labour caused by 
“ditching, trenching, and dyke- 
ing, together with the manu- 
factures at Aberdeen,” one 
doubts their judgment. 

It may be asked why Sinclair, 
who, with all his faults, did not 
believe in cotton breeches— 
except perhaps for sheep—and 
certainly knew who Saint 
Mary the Virgin was, did not 
check the productions of these 
sciolists. The answer is that 
he did do so, but being far too 
good-natured a man to hurt 
any one’s feelings if he could 
help it, he was hindered by the 
storm of remonstrance which 
descended on his head from his 
contributors (and, of course, 
more especially from the more 
culpable) in the task of pruning 
and correction, and let much 
go uncorrected which should 
never have been printed. Left 
to himself, we can hardly sup- 
pose that he would have allowed 
the story of Lord Lovat’s 
salmon or such inane state- 
ments as that “the people of 
this parish are of the ordinary 
size” to go to press. In the 
matter of etymology, perhaps, 
the editor, who himself derived 
“ale” from “alo” on account 
of its nutritious properties, was 
hardly qualified to act as critic. 

After his severance from the 
“ Board ” Sinclair had but little 
to do with the southern king- 
dom. He did not, however, 
devote himself entirely to “the 
bagpipes and Ossian.” True, 


he trifled with the latter sub- 
ject, and succeeded in drawing 
from Scott one of the most 





perfect specimens of a non- 
committal letter of acknowledg- 
ment to be found anywhere 
(he printed it with joy). But 
his great task now was to 
encyclopeedise the whole of 
human knowledge, so far as 
he himself possessed it. He 
planned four gigantic treatises, 
each to be the final word, on 
Agriculture, Health, Political 
Economy—and Religion! The 
first two only saw the light; 
but even the last, if it had 
appeared, could hardly have 
provoked a greater storm of 
indignation than did the second. 
The layman who intrudes upon 
the doctor’s preserves is at all 
times apt to suffer: for in no 
profession is esprit de corps so 
vigorous, not to say violent. 
The feeling which prevents a 
physician from ever acknow- 
ledging that a qualified col- 
league may be a murderer or 
even a harmless ignoramus has 
full sway when an empiric is 
concerned, and, said ‘Maga’ 
of that day, “these gentlemen 
having duly taken out licence 
were naturally annoyed at not 
being quietly suffered to kill 
their game in their own way.” 
Peachum and Lockit for once 
were agreed: the ‘Edin urgh’ 
and ‘Quarterly,’ equally feroci- 
ous: the former damning poor 
Sinclair in the very volume 
which assaulted Wordsworth, 
and gave the cowp-de-grdce to 
“George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
a minor.” And the style of 
criticism adopted was, to our 
modern way of thinking, grossly 
unfair. 

Sir John had certainly the 
knack of putting sound prin- 
ciples in a ridiculous form, and 
assigning absurd causes for the 
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most natural results. That the 
pig is an animal propter con- 
vivia natum may be true, but 
that its loathsome appearance 
is what makes us haste to 
slaughter it surely represents 
the point of view of the queasi- 
est of zsthetes. To say that 
the stomach is “far from re- 
commending itself by any ele- 
gance of appearance,” and is, 
indeed, an “unsightly mem- 
branous pouch,” is surely a 
little hard on an organ which 
has just been patronisingly de- 
scribed as the “father of the 
family.” Apart from the con- 
fusion of externals with in- 
ternals here indicated, we 
may ask, were all the gen- 
tlemen of his day of the pot- 
bellied type so dear to Row- 
landson and the caricaturists ? 
Even where absurdity was not, 
the reviewers contrived to find 
it. When the ‘Quarterly’ 
quotes Sinclair as saying that 
many persons have tumbled 
out of bed and died in con- 
sequence of the fall, “ which 
ought to have put an end to 
so preposterous a custom,” one 
can hardly believe that the 
“preposterous custom” is that 
of having beds of inordinate 
height, against which Sinclair 
properly protested. Again, that 
the advantage of sleeping at 
night is “strongly proved by 
an experiment made by two 
colonels of horse in the French 
army ” sounds like Midsummer 
madness, until we learn that 
the question is the relative 
amount of refreshment secured 
respeetively by sleep in the day- 
time and at night. “Circular 
beds” are only recommended 
for a particular purpose, and, 
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after all, are they so much 
more absurd than octagonal 
billiard-tables? That night- 
caps should be worn to pre- 
vent one’s hair from becoming 
tumbled during rest sounds 
childish perhaps, but that was 
the purpose for which Miss 
Austen’s heroines wore them; 
and her modern illustrators 
have shown us how very 
piquant and pretty they might 
be. As te the recommendation 
that tall men should wear stays 
—over which the reviewers 
made so merry in 1807—why, 
why indeed, shall we scoff at 
this in 1909? 

In the midst of a mass of 
platitudes and ill-put truths 
we find imbedded not only 
most rational hygienic prin- 
ciples, but also suggestions far 
above the purview of medical 
science at a time when the 
race of Sangrado was not yet 
extinct. Even the ‘Edinburgh,’ 
hired bravo of the medicos as 
its critic evidently is, must 
praise the invention of the 
simple form of filter which 
Sinclair had found in use in 
France and endeavoured to 
popularise. The advice to 
gentlemen who employ grooms 
to currycomb their horses to 
apply a similar method, mutatis 
mutandis, to their own skins, 
especially as a preservative 
against or alleviation of nerv- 
ous or rheumatic complaints, is 
surely a most sagacious antici- 
pation of modern methods. 
The doctrine of heredity is set 
forth, whimsically indeed, for 
Sir John cannot resist the 
temptation to show how the 
introduction ef a primeval Miss 
Sinclair into a — had 
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affected British genius in his 
own days—but sensibly and 
without the exaggeration which 
was lately fashionable. He is 
far in advance of his time in 
his protests against feather- 
beds and his advocacy of hair 
mattresses ; he recommends the 
open-air cure, which is claimed 
as a modern invention, and 
insists on the necessity, then so 
little recognised, of plenty of 
open-air exercise for girls if 
they are to be healthy wives 
and mothers. Besides all this, 
there are scores of acute obser- 
vations on the causes which 
shorten life which are now re- 
garded as commonplaces, but 
were then novel enough, but 
all is set out with that deplor- 
able want of appreciation of 
the ridiculous which exposed 
Sinclair defenceless to the 
slings and arrows of the re- 
viewers, and led him to inter- 
sperse his sound sense with 
recipes for milk punch and 
silly anecdotes of topers. Mr 
Van Horn (surely it was Van 
Dunk) who consumed in 
twenty-three years 35,688 
bottles of red port was indeed 
an abnormal instance. The 
reviewer rightly protests 
against this unfortunate (be- 
cause short-lived) gentleman’s 
stomach being compared to “a 
cellar,” on the ground that it 
did not contain all those fifty- 
nine pipes of port at once. 
But one is puzzled to decide 
whether critic or victim is here 
most open to the charge of lack 
of humour. 

On the whole, Sir John bears 
away the palm in this respect. 
His proof of the possibility of 
human beings existing on hay 


and grass, drawn from the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar, 
fairly entitles him to victory. 
Yet we must not overlook his. 
admirable rules for athletic 
training, in which modern ex- 
perience has made but few 
changes. His insistence upon 
“condition” is noteworthy. 
He was born not long after the 
first great English prize-fight, 
which was decided solely by 
training and the lack of it, and 
his father may very well have 
been present when poor old 
Broughton, the champion, who 
had been too proud to bring 
himself into condition, his puffy 
cheeks swollen up like pillows 
by a single lucky blow from 
Slack, groped wildly about the 
ring, crying to “Butcher” 
Cumberland, “I’m not beat, 
your Royal Highness, but I’m 
blind: I can’t see my man!” 
and so had to be led off the 
stage, a second Samson. 

An ill-used man, Sinclair! 
Pompous no doubt, and self- 
sufficient: “spreading himself 
out,” to use a vile but express- 
ive Transatlantic phrase, most 
unwarrantably, he yet pro- 
duced work and achieved results 
in his generation of which we 
are still reaping the advantage. 
It is strange to find how com- 
pletely his characteristics were 
reversed in his famous daughter, 
perhaps the most epigrammatic 
writer of her day. For in- 
dustrious and well-meaning as 
he was, and possessed of powers 
of observation far above the 
common run, it must yet be 
laid to Sinclair’s charge that 
he joked with difficulty. But 
so did Mr Gladstone. 

A. T. 8. GOODRICK. 














WHETHER it was the plague, 
as some said, or the famine, as 
others said, or stories of good 
money to be made in “Am- 
reeka,” ‘“ Afreeca,” or “ Cheen,” 
no one could say for certain. 
But the names in the Book of 
Hopefuls were fewer than 
seemed at all in accordance 
with the idea that the regiment 
had only to hold up its littlest 
finger for recruits to come 
flocking to be picked and 
chosen from. The book in 
question is one kept up by a 
Bengal cavalry regiment for 
entering the names of aspirants 
for service in its ranks—much 
in the same way as a boy’s 
name is entered for a public 
school long before he goes 
there, or a man’s name for a 
club. 

When a recruit joins a regi- 
ment he puts down between 
£7 and £10, and later makes 
good the balance up to about 
£30, which is the price he has 
to pay for his horse and 
arms. The class of man that 
will enlist under these con- 
ditions is one that a regi- 
ment may well be proud of. 
The advantages of the service 
are many, but in the Hast 
sentiment is still a thing very 
much alive, and the honour and 
glory of it, and the fact that a 
man’s father has served, and 
his father again, counts for a 
very great deal. And it is a 
state of affairs not by any 
means to be lightly parted 
with nor at all to be lost 
sight of in times when in an 
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effort to be efficient we may 
forget what real efficiency is. 
It was to look into this 
matter affecting the solvency 
of the Book of Hopefuls that 
on a Christmas morning, not 
many years ago, I found myself 
lying in bed in a first-class com- 
partment, snug, but wakeful 
through curiosity. We were 
at a standstill, and had been 
for some hours, and I wanted 
to know the reason why. 
Curiosity was sharpened by 
the recollection of a connection 
dependent on the train running 
not more than six hours late. 
I reared my head from its 
pillow and looked forth on a 
bright wintry sun heaving him- 
self over the far edge of a vast 
flatness. Letting down the 
window, and thrusting out my 
head, I saw a light hoar frost 
on everything and snuffed up a 
very frosty air. But there was 
nothing in all this to account 
for the halt. Enginewards I 
saw driver and fireman squat- 
ting on the track and smoking. 
Rearwards, two guards were 
similarly postured and simi- 
larly employed. A couple of 
Sarus birds floated across the 
sunrise uttering their not 
unmusical rusty - door - hinge 
creaks, A herd of antelope 
was also pasturing, and to 
some purpose, on a field of 
young barley not far off. Two 
buck came out of the herd, and 
the click of their horns as they 
sparred rung sharp and clear 
in the distance. It was all 
very quiet and, barring the 
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buck—and they didn’t mean 
business—very peaceful. There 
was such a seasonable feeling 
in the air that had a peal of 
church bells started chiming it 
would not have sounded the 
least out of place. 

It seemed a pity to disturb 
things by shouting, so I pulled 
lustily at the alarm cord, and 
no one paid the slightest atten- 
tion. But there was that con- 
nection still rankling. So I 
sent forth a bellow, “ Mah- 
boob!” A doe looked up and 
again continued at the barley. 
Nothing else happened: and I 
knew that Mahboob was wrapt 
in bestial slumber, with the 
quilt over his ears, in a neigh- 
bouring third-elass compart- 
ment. In addition now to 
wanting to know the reason 
of delay I also wanted some 
tea, so I got into a “coat 
warm ” (which is only officialese 
for a warm coat) and out of 
the carriage and stumbled 
along the ballast, bawling 
* Mahboob” louder and a great 
deal more audibly than rail- 
way people shout the names 
of stations. Presently a hooded 
head protruded, and Mahboob 
answered “Here am I,” to 
which I replied, “Go, varlet, 
prepare tea, and eke get out 
the little rifle.” 

I passed to the two guards 
as being the brain of the train 
and sure to know things. They 
were Eurasians, and I, there- 
fore, wished them a Merry 
Christmas— not so sure that 
they would understand, but 
heartened to the good deed by 
recollecting that a babu had 
once wished me “A Merry 
Good Friday.” 
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The honest knaves seemed 
pleased. They both wore thin 
shoddy ulsters, topped with 
brilliant worsted comforters, 
and one of them sported—the 
dog—a sprig of mistletoe in 
his cap, which latter was the 
sole badge of his honourable 
profession; and they both 
looked as pinched and nipped 
and half-starved as only an 
ill-paid, under-clothed Eura- 
sian guard can look on a slow 
train on a very cold Christmas 
morning. There was some 
attempt at hiding the hookah, 
as a thing only natives use, 
“The boiler being leakish, she 
stops,” said one in answer to 
my inquiries. 

“But can’t they plug it and 
get on?” 

“Perhaps they can or per- 
haps they cannot,” said the 
other oracle sapiently. 

“But without water pro- 
cedure is impossible,” said the 
first. 

“What! All leaked? No 
water left?” 

“Yes, all leaked. We shall 
report driver on first occa- 
sion.” 

“He will be fined — yes, 
bitterly fined perhaps.” 

“And how long shall we 
stop here?” 

“A man has been sent to 
nearest station to report occur- 
rence.” 

“ And how far off is that?” 

‘Perhaps it is five miles.” 

There seemed to be alto- 
gether too many perhaps’s to 
ensure any train connections 
whatever. I abandoned all 
hope of mine on the spot. I 
said that as my victuals were 
all in the brake-van, I sup- 
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posed I might break the com- 
pany’s regulations and break 
bulk and get out a tin or two 
of something to breakfast on. 
The fellow with the mistletoe 
smiled waggishly and said, 
“Yes, perhaps.” 

I wended enginewards and 
found that, indeed, the water 
had all leaked away; but 
Mahboob, sole tenant of the 
cab, was holding a simmering 
kettle with a long furnace-rake 
over the expiring embers in the 
belly of the engine. I tried to 
take a rise out of the driver 
who was hubble-bubbling quite 
contentedly, and did not seem 
to consider my position at all. 

“The Noble-man in the brake- 
van yonder says you will be 
reported for this and fined 
severely,—and well you know 
you deserve it.” To which he 
replied with a hateful non- 
chalance that it was nobody’s 
fault,—neither his nor his fire- 
man’s. That it was a known 
matter that “her” plates (jerk- 
ing a finger at the engine) were 
worn to paper, and that there 
would be no fining whatever; 
also that I should miss my con- 
nection all right. He smiled 
wanly,—I fear he was a sar- 
donic man. 

I said then that I had only 
one request to make, and that 
was that he would whistle 
loudly before starting the train, 
because I wanted to go and 
shoot a buck. He replied that 
having no steam he could not 
whistle, but (he was a sports- 
man, if sardonic) that he would 
stand on his cab and wave a 
shevel and shout,—and perhaps 
I might give him a haunch in 
return. 
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It was a bargain. 

“We are Mohammedans, 
though,” he added. 

“My servant is one, and he 
shall accompany me.” 

“Ne! servants are usually 
no better than Kafirs and idol- 
worshippers. Let Abdul, my 
fireman, go with you, and you 
lend him your knife.” 

Telling Mahboob to extract 
food from the brake-van and 
prepare breakfast, my fireman 
and I started armed respect- 
ively with a large knife and a 
small rifle. The sun was now 
of a pleasant warmth, and the 
third - class, en masse, evicted 
itself on to the up-line, to warm 
and watch sport. 

‘“*Many’s the time I’ve seen 
these dishonest ones,” said the 
fireman, alluding to the ante- 
lope. “They are always here 
or hereabouts — sons of in- 
famy !” 

I asked Abdul what he would 
do if I shot the buck dead. 

A Mohammedan can only eat 
meat that has had its throat 
cut by a Mohammedan while it 
is alive, and during the recital 
of a short formula called the 
* Kulma,” 

“T have noticed,” said Abdul, 
the natural historian, “that 
really wild animals are never 
shot dead. There’s always just 
enough life left to say the words 
quickly while you are running 
up to them, and to cut their 
throats after. I never count 
an animal really dead till he has 
stopped bleeding.” 

“But, Abdul,—do you know 
the words of the Kulma?” 

“Well, sahib, to speak the 
truth, no, I don’t. But my son 
who goes to school—he does. 
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After all, the throat-cutting is 
the greatthing. Sons of devils! 
They’re moving off.” 

As hard words break no 
bones, I asked Abdul to leave 
off using them and to lie down 
and simulate in his sooty gar- 
ments a charred tree-stump, 
while I began to walk towards 
and around the buck. 

Now, no one but Dr Carver 
and such like, and they only at 
glass balls, like shooting to a 
gallery. The whole of the third- 
class squatted and basked and 
looked. The engine - driver 
had mounted the body of his 
engine, and was leaning 
against his funnel,—a most 
unprofessional proceeding, — 
and I felt that it put me off. 
The only sound that broke 
the stillness was Mahboob 
distantly crashing amongst 
enamelled iron- ware as if to 
show people that he, at any 
rate, took no thought for a 
herd of common antelope. I 
knew, however, that he, too, 
was looking out of the window 
of the lavatory, where servants, 
since Indian trains were, estab- 
lish their emergency kitchens. 

The long and short of it 
was that I fired and missed. 
Abdul sprang up waving a 
knife after the departing herd. 
The driver climbed back into 
the engine; the third - class 
continued impassive, and 
Mahboob, in a voice of thinly 
veiled scorn, shouted that 
breakfast was ready. Abdul 
rushed up shouting, “Is he 
hit? Is he quite dead?” I 
knew this was mere impertin- 
ence on Abdul’s part, but re- 
frained from clouting his head 
because it looked like oily 
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cotton- waste,—and it was 
Christmas. After receiving 
surly assurances that the quarry 
still breathed, he mounted a 
convenient tree and gazed 
round the horizon. 

“Cowards! Poultry! They 
still run—sons of shame! But 
there is yet another herd still 
undisturbed yonder. Come 
quick!” and he ran down the 
trunk, and we were about 
to start in pursuit when his 
mate appeared on the cab- 
roof waving the shovel and 
shouting. 

Far in the flat distance ap- 
peared the smoke of the salvage 
engine, and the faint but grow- 
ing murmur of its approach 
was audible. We and it 
arrived simultaneously, and, 
hooked by the nose, we were 
once more drawn forward. I 
gave Abdul the knife when 
we parted to make up for the 
Christmas haunch on which 
we had counted before it was 
hatched, and I was sorry for 
the two hungry-looking guards 
who would also have had a 
bit. 

The connection was, of 
course, missed by hours. 

Next morning it was still 
more bitterly cold, but the 
engine was water-tight. We 
had left the absolutely flat 
country and had come to one 
of another sort, a desert of 
rolling snow-white sandhills 
and thorn-trees; of no water, 
and young green corn shooting 
up between the drifts, ap- 
parently existing on sufferance. 
Early in the afternoon we 
pulled up at a little sandy 
station, sandy but quite feudal, 
for its master stepped forward 
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with a gold coin to be touched 
and remitted, instead of de- 
manding my ticket. The place 
was full of bags of grain, and 
in the tainted breeze was more 
than a hint of camel. 

A young native officer of 
my regiment met me. With 
him was his father, a very old, 
tough, hawk-like gentleman in 
spotless white, and the neat- 
est little embroidered Punjabi 
shoes, and hands like iron. 
He had been Rissaldar-Major 
of my regiment for many years. 
Leaving the son to dig out the 
kit and load it, the tough old 
man enthroned me on the 
front seat of a blood-looking 
camel, and taking his place 
behind we set off for a five 
mile jog-trot. After mutual 
inquiries after our precious 
healths, and after he had said 
that I was looking thin and 
that he was having some 
trouble with his eyes, and after 
I had said that he was looking 
no older than when he had left 
us twelve years ago, after 
nearly forty years’ service, I 
asked him what was his reason 
for the shortage of recruits 
from his village and country. 
“Was it plague?” 


“No.” 

“Were other regiments 
poaching on our grounds?” 

“Certainly not.” 


“Was it unpopularity of the 
service ? ” 

“No.” 

“Was it famine?” (It was 
&@ famine year.) To this he 
let out a dry chuckle into the 
nape of my neck. 
“No, surely.” 
“What was it, then?” 
“Look ye, sahib,” he said, 
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“T’ll tell you the reason in 
one word, — It’s full bellies. 
There’s not an empty one in 
the countryside.” 

I asked the coarse old veteran 
to explain. 

“Look ye,” he said, “I 
speak only of my own country 
and not of those in my arm- 
pit” (by which he meant 
“adjacent,’—a vulgar old 
dog, but one who wasted no 
words, and never had, in ex- 
pressing himself). “Here we 
have plenty of stuff, but very 
little money. No one goes 
empty. The poorest fills his 
belly once a-day. But of 
hard cash we have but little. 
There are plenty of young men 
who want to serve, but their 
fathers want them on the land 
and won’t put down the join- 
ing money. Now in Ludhiana 
over yonder military service is 
the fashion, and always was. 
Every village is full of serv- 
ants” (and by servants he 
meant what the word used 
pure and simple always means 
—ie, men in the Service). 
“Every family has at least 
one male a servant. You 
yourself remember several sets 
of two and three brothers 
serving in one squadron. Here 
it is different. We are better 
men and harder and tougher, 
for you see what the country 
is, dry, sandy, full of thorns,— 
but with such crops! Here a 
one and there a one serves. If 
a man gets on (as I did), his 
brothers and their sons will 
come. But it is not the fash- 
ion. They are wanted on the 
land. Now when there’s a 
famine they’ll come because 
their bellies are empty. For 
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myself, I paid the joining 
money of all my troop. None 
of them could have enlisted 
otherwise.” 

I knew my benevolent, canny 
old friend well enough to feel 
tolerably certain that in these 
patriarchal dealings with his 
men a substantial interest had 
been charged on the sums thus 
advanced. 

“Ha! Look ye,now! These 
are my fields,—a double crop, 
grain and barley. One does 
not want water and grows on 
the surface. The other wants 
it and sends its roots deep. 
So they grow together like 
friends. And those fields were 
Duffadar Jit Singh’s, dead of 
plague: and those my bro- 
ther’s, and those yonder Maluk 
Singh’s, dead also of plague, 
with all his house. You re- 
member him, doubtless? But 
it’s a fine country, a fine 
country. You should come in 
April, when the crops are chin- 
high.” 

I was willing to take the old 
gentleman’s word for it, but to 
the strange eye the fine country 
seemed to consist largely of 
rolling sandhills and thorn- 
trees, with a dash of errant 
camel dining off the latter. 
Here and there a little green 
corn sprang in the hollows. 
There was no sign of water 
or irrigation wells, nor of any 
boundaries or marks whatever. 
On my remarking on the ab- 
sence of wells he again chuckled 
deeply. 

“Wells!” he said. “Wells! 
Look ye. "Tis a fine country, 
but we have none of that sort 
of well here. Why, the one 
we have in my village is three 
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hundred cubits deep, masonry- 
lined top to bottom, and cost 
two thousand rupees to make, 
But the water is sweet water, 
famous, quite famous. Why! 
many villages hereabouts have 
only brackish water: some 
have none at all and have 
to send for it. It’s a fine 
country and fine men in it. 
Look at me, now. I served 
thirty-eight years, four months, 
and three days, seeing four 
campaigns, beginning with the 
Mutiny and ending in Misr 
[Egypt]. I don’t exactly know 
how old I am, but I am well 
over seventy, and I can do a 
harder day’s work than any 
man hereabouts.” 

I asked him how on earth 
one man could distinguish his 
boundaries from another, as 
there were no visible marks. 
Was it the sandhills? No,— 
sandhills were always chang- 
ing shape, and not seldom, if a 
certain wind blew long enough, 
their position as well. How 
was it, then? By the trees? 
Well, no, not by the trees ex- 
actly. How then? Oh, there 
were marks—every one knew 
his marks. What marks? 
Oh, just marks everywhere. 
My host’s patience seemed to 
be giving out, and to cut my 
importunity short, he said, 
“Any fool who has_ been 
brought up on the land must 
know his father’s fields, marks 
or no marks, he just knows 
them!” And that is as far 
as I got in the matter. 

We were now approaching 
the village, one of large baked 
mud-houses—boasting nothing 
of beauty, but much of solid 
respectability. There were three 
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of three storeys, belonging to 
my host and his brothers. The 
village had been founded by 
their father, and the whole of 
it was inhabited now by a term 
signifying “descendants”! A 
small outwork was assigned 
to the village menials, sweep- 
ers, washermen, and craftsmen. 
These were not to be confused 
in any way with the Sikh yeo- 
man, who only sullies his hands 
with earth off his own freehold. 
Quite apart from the village 
was a little treed enclosure, 
which we may call the manse, 
where dwelt the Sikh minister 
and the Book, for the Sikh is a 
combination of godliness and 
extreme thrift (not to call it 
by a harsher name). In these 
qualities and a partiality for 
strong drink, his excellence as 
a soldier and as a farmer, his 
prototype may be found north 
of Tweed. We turned, not 
into the village, but into the 
manse, my host saying that 
I should be more comfortable 
there, away from the barking 
of the village dogs and prox- 
imity to the beasts who dwell 
on such intimate terms with 
their owners. Here we alight- 
ed, and here assembled certain 
elders with many youngers. 
These latter were introduced 
airily, with a wave of the hand, 
as “my descendants.” We sat 
in rows, and were very silent, 
and stared and breathed very 
hard—and one of us felt very 
sheepish and longed for the 
baggage to arrive, so that the 
gathering might be dismissed. 
Strong drink, even whisky with 
soda served in bright green 
tumblers, with biscuits, arrived. 
So also did a huge china-blue- 
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eyed water-buffalo, snufiling 
direfully at the strange smell 
of white man, and contemplat- 
ing an assault. A nearly naked 
urchin, however, ran in upon 
him and smote him so woundily 
on his knobby flanks with a 
huge staff that he snuffled his 
way out again. 

My visitors bore every con- 
ceivable degree of relationship 
to men serving and who had 
served in the regiment. They 
were gradually made known to 
me, my memory being severely 
taxed in the process. Thus: 

“Jiwan Singh, son of Assar 
Singh, come forward,” said my 
host. <A little unhappy boy 
was pushed into the front. 

“Don’t eat shame, Jiwan 
Singh ; there is nothing to eat 
it about.” 

But Jiwan Singh continued 
to twist his fingers and devour 
shame in any quantity, and 
while I gradually arrived at 
the fact that his father’s other 
wife’s sister had married some- 
body else’s father’s son: and 
their son was the man who had 
had a thin chestnut horse, a 
persistently thin horse it was— 
which kicked and bit every one 
and wind-sucked, and who had, 
during a field-day twelve years 
ago—no, thirteen years ago— 
fallen down a well and was not 
killed, but on being hauled to 
the surface bit two men and 
kicked a third; and didn’t I 
now remember the circumstance 
well, especially as the horse had 

wn fat and hearty after- 
wards? I did not. 

“Here, come forward, Tek 
Singh, son of Maluk Singh 
the fifth, and get you gone, 
Jiwan Singh—now this lad’s 























































father” —and so on and so 
forth. 

I only mention the above 
dialogue as an instance of the 
excruciating—there is no other 
word for it—relationships cre- 
ated by people who have one 
real wife, and must take over 
a deceased brother’s wife, and 
who have large families, and 
go on multiplying under the 
ancestral roof-tree till the 
ancestor dies, and his land is 
divided up amongst the sons; 
whose sisters marry into vil- 
lages close by, and begin spin- 
ning out more and more fearful 
kinds of relationships with all 
the husband’s folk. Toremain 
a bachelor is a thing practically 
unknown. And the generic 
term of cousin or “connection” 
is seldom used, because every 
conceivable degree of relation- 
ship has a name peculiar to 
itself. 

I set to work that very night 
with the young native officer 
to compile a vocabulary of 
these degrees, but we did not 
get down on paper more than 
a fraction of them. It began 
with “‘ Maternal uncle’s wife,” 
‘Maternal uncle’s other wife,” 
“Maternal uncle’s wife’s son 
and daughter,” and “the other 
lady’s son and daughter.” This, 
however, took nearly an hour 
to work out, and I retired to 
rest. 

When the baggage arrived I 
dismissed my visitors and re- 
tired into my prophet’s cham- 
ber, which was very fine and 
large once you got inside, but 
the front door was only four 
feet high and half as wide. 
Inside, however, it opened more 
generously into a courtyard; 
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and off this dwelt the minister, 
a@ most venerable-looking old 
party. He was engaged in 
cooking his evening meal; and 
when he had finished it, and I 
mine, we sat in the courtyard 
and talked. I was at some 
pains to find out what his 
duties were, and in what esti- 
mate he was regarded by his 
flock, I think he was too 
simple to see that out of his 
own lips I learnt that his 
religion was not in a very 
flourishing state. 

“ First, Baba-Ji [Sir Father], 
do you mind my smoking ?” 

“ No, so long as it comes not 
near the Book: and that is 
locked up in the chamber. 
You shall see it to-morrow.” 

“‘ Do you live all alone here? 
Have you no wife or disciples 
to do for you?” 

‘Wife I have none, though, 
as you know, we may marry. 
Disciples I have two, but they 
are both away on a long tour. 
I know not when they will 
return. Sometimes they send 
me a postcard to say that all 
is well. They travel far, seek- 
ing for converts.” 

“ And how do they live? Do 
you send them money?” 

“They are holy men. People 
always feed holy men, no matter 
whether they be filthy fakeers 
or even mad Mohammedans 
thinking only murder and 
hatred toward all that think 
not as they. Holy men must 
not be bothered with little 
matters such as that of food.” 

“ And what work do you do 
here?” 

“TI keep the Book and teach 
the Word to such children as 
are sent, those whose fathers 
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are good Sikhs, but the mothers 
care not. Not one of the women 
but would like to feed a Brah- 
min. Some of them go long 
journeys to Hindu fairs, where 
there are great crowds and 
gay dresses and toys for the 
children. But the Rissaldar- 
Major Sahib is a good Sikh. 
All his household are duly bap- 
tised by me, and he will have 
no Brahmins at the marriages, 
—not he.” 

The impressive ceremony by 
which any man of any race 
may become a Sikh, and which 
is performed on Sikh children 
when they reach years of dis- 
cretion, bears striking resem- 
blances to our own baptism, 
confirmation, and holy com- 
munion. There is the naming 
of the candidate, the sprinkling 
of the forehead with water, and 
the eating of a mixture of flour 
and water out of a common 
dish by all present, and later 
at stated intervals. The like- 
ness to our own observances 
is, however, purely a chance 
one. The eating out of the 
common dish is the outward 
sign of the renouncing of all 
caste distinctions, which are 
not recognised by the Sikh 
religion. 

It is said, and I fear truly 
said, ‘that Sikhism is decaying ; 
that what remains of the mili- 
tary religious spirit, which is 
the keynote of the faith, is 
largely fostered by service in 
our army; and that it is slowly 
sinking back into the slough of 
that corrupt Hinduism from 
which it was lifted and puri- 
fied by the first Sikh teacher, 
Nanak, more than four hundred 
years ago. 
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The native officer, to whom 
I spoke later on this subject, 
rather gave me to understand 
that the old priest was a re- 
spectable sort of tag, without 
which no decent Sikh com- 
munity should be, but who was 
not really necessary to its wel- 
fare, spiritually or otherwise. 
The women folk, he said, were 
all for the Brahmins and the 
jolly fairs and gatherings or- 
ganised by these astute Jesuits. 
The materialism of the Hindu 
religion appealed far more to 
them than their own pure but 
sombre faith, in which indeed 
the saintly Nanak had pro- 
vided their sex with but few 
attractions. 

Next morning a row of 
youths were drawn up for 
inspection. “Those that you 
reject,” said the’native officer, 
“will be the laughing - stock 
of the village,—so . . . you 
understand.” 

I said I quite understood 
that they were to be let down 
gently. We divided them into 
three lots—those that were too 
big and heavy, those that 
might do, and those that were 
too small and puny. The big 
ones were complimented on 
their physique; their deep 
chests were pounded till they 
boomed like drums; their legs 
and arms fulsomely admired ; 
and they were then earnestly 
recommended to try the foot; 
and we were at pains to ex- 
plain that fine young men such 
as they were would break any 
horse’s back. 

The small ones were told to 
drink as much milk and eat 
as much meat as they could 
come by for a year, and they 
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would be certain to be just 
right next year. 

The likely ones were stripped 
and closely examined for make, 
shape, and action, and then 
entered up in the order of their 
physical merit. Mentally they 
were like a lot of jolly young 
buffaloes. They were asked all 
sorts of questions as to age, 
father’s consent, and ability to 
afford to enlist. The native 
officer was sponsor for their 
social status and character. 
Those that had regimental 
claims — that is, fathers or 
relations serving, or who had 
served—were given precedence 
over others who had not. 
Finally, the whole lot, rejected 
and elected, were made to run 
a race, and the winner, being 
of the rejected, immediately 
claimed the right of becoming 
an elected, and was acclaimed 
as such at once by the as- 
sembled elders, without any 
reference to me. 

My next appointment was 
thirty miles distant at the vil- 
lage of another native officer, 
and I was to halt half-way for 
the night at the house of his 
father-in-law, because it was 
a three-storeyed house, emin- 
ently suitable to distinguished 
strangers. I began to move at 
the manse early next morning, 
for there were several things to 
do. First of all, the elected 
had to be arranged for. They 
had only begun their trials, 
and had now to be sent to the 
nearest military station and 
medically examined. This was 
not so simple a business as one 
might suppose. There was a 
railway journey with a change 
in it, and at the end a regi- 
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mental hospital to be found; 
and the elected were about as 
capable of accomplishing this 
as a herd of their own beasts 
without a drover. A smart 
young sowar had been sent 
up for the purpose of herding 
them there. But military 
doctors have a habit of some- 
times deputing the tiresome 
work of examining recruits to 
their native subordinates; and 
these latter have a tiresome 
habit of demanding so much 
a-head, in default of which 
they write down every recruit 
as too old if he look mature, 
or too young if he be of callow 
appearance. It is a safe and 
winsome game to play. So the 
sowar was armed with a letter 
to the doctor; and to make 
assurance doubly sure I com- 
pounded a felony, and told 
him, if the worst came to the 
worst, to pay a rupee a-head 
to the subordinate rather than 
have all his flock rejected for 
the lack of a trifle of recognised 
palm-oil. Then there were 
small gifts of a spirituous 
nature to my host to be made, 
and packets of tea to certain 
ladies of his household, strictly 
in retirement of course. These, 
I found later, had no use for 
tea, only men being allowed 
these luxuries: the ladies would 
have liked loaf-sugar. Not to 
be outdone in munificence, and 
probably under marital orders, 
they sent me out shawls covered 
with much laborious embroid- 
ery, if not very artistic. I 
eagerly inquired whether I 
might not touch and remit 
these, as I had the gold coins 
presented by my male friends, 
but I was told that this was 
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business. So I carried them 
off reluctantly. And so to 
camel and away; but we had 
not got very far when the 
young native officer who ac- 
companied me remembered 
that there was no water, or, 
at least, none fit to drink, at 
my night’s halting-place; and 
that meant a return and the 
despatch of a swift camel to 
throw in the necessary supply. 

Fifteen miles on a good camel 
is easily done. We tarried a 
little on the way at a notable 
Sikh shrine and sat under a 
tree, and silent multitudes 
slowly gathered to stare; but 
I was hardening under the pro- 
cess, and felt that I might in 
time look as impassive as 
royalty itself. At sundown 
we came to the village and 
even to the third storey itself. 
There was a narrow gullet of 
a staircase, up which, after me, 
pressed as many of the village 
as there was standing-room for 
on the flat roof outside my 
quarters, for the usual welcom- 
ing stare. It was done with 
perfect respect and friendliness, 
and if the master of the house 
thought no harm in it, why 
should I? Here there were but 
few soldiers, public favour hav- 
ing been attracted to British 
Columbia, whither I was asked 
to address several letters ac- 
knowledging receipt of money. 
I was getting rather tired of 
the crowd and was considering 
measures for its dispersion, 
when a burly fellow shouldered 
his way through it, and seized 
the rifle I was cleaning out of 
my hand, saying, “I was a 
servant: I understand these 
things: let mecleanit.” But he 
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first swept the people down the 
stairs. My protector explained 
that he had served in the King’s 
African Rifles, and had come 
home to rest on his laurels and 
resume his place at the plough 
handle, producing in proof of 
his statement his discharge 
certificate and a couple of 
medals. Only one fellow out 
of the crowd had remained. I 
said, “Friend, what may you 
want?” 

“T have but one request 
to make,” he replied; “you 
being my both parents, and, 
in fact, everything to me, who 
else, indeed, should I come to 
for anything I want?” 

“Well, and what do you 
want?” 

“T only want to tell you that 
I am so happy at having seen 
you, that I should like to go 
on seeing you for ever and ever. 
Now, I think that this might 
best be accomplished by your 
enlisting me. Therefore, kindly 
do so at once.” 

I told him that I would see 
him next day, but that mean- 
while I thought he had seen 
as much of me as was good for 
either of us, and that as I was 
about to tub, the sooner he 
made off the better. This he 
did, pausing at the stair-head 
as if to make some further 
request; on which I asked 
Ram Singh to remove him, and 
he disappeared. This suppliant 
had not the smallest wish to 
see me again or to enlist ; 
he only wanted to say some- 
thing really pleasing to a 
stranger. 

Next day a fifteen-mile march 
was lengthened into thirty in 
turning aside into villages, and 
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in excursions after the not very 
elusive antelope. Under the 
load of their venison and well 
down below Plimsoll’s mark, 
we reached our halting-place 
at sundown. 

I found here a tent and a 
shamiana, or flat-roofed wall- 
less pavilion, pitched ready for 
me in a little orchard outside 
the village. My host, a very 
handsome Sikh native officer, 
had recently taken his pension, 
and was of a type which is fast 
vanishing under the breath of 
education. Bluff and outspoken 
even for a Britisher, he was 
doubly so for a native. He 
was just able to read and write, 
but I don’t think ever put pen 
to paper except to sign his 
name—yet he was as sharp as 
a needle and full of common- 
sense. There had been no mild 
patriarchal rule in his troop— 
which is a very good sort of 
rule, too, in a way, and reaches 
all sorts of shady spots that 
discipline could never throw a 
ray on to; he had but to crook 
his little finger and men trem- 
bled. After thirty-four years’ 
service he had begun to run to 
flesh, and it had become a des- 
perate matter to mount him 
properly. He had-recently re- 
ceived the grant of land which 
is the reward of long and hon- 
ourable service, and had retired 
a few months before my visit. 
He explained to me that there 
had recently been a small 
matter of sickness in the vil- 
lage, merely a score or so of 
“nobodies,” who had eaten 
largely of dead camel, and had 
died themselves afterwards. 
Some men said it was plague, 
—no one knew. 
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“So I cleared out the village 
for a month, and made every 
one live in the open. Grumb- 
ling they did it; and grumbling 
they broke holes through their 
thatches. If the sickness had 
not stopped, I’d have had the 
doctor Sahib here, and inocu- 
lated the whole boiling, and 
put the pink stuff in the well. 
We, who have served, know all 
about that, and what lies they 
talk about poisoning wells and 
ruining caste. Bah! We're 
back again now, as you see, 
but I thought you were better 
in a tent than in my house— 
you understand. I'll come 
round after you have washed 
and had your dinner. You 
have brought me some veni- 
son and rum; your kind- 
ness, Adab.” (‘‘ Respect :” the 
younger generation says “Sa- 
laam,” but I like the old word 
best.) 

Later we sat in the shamiana 
and he put down an astounding 
number of whiskies and—lemon- 
ades; and the welkin rang with 
his ‘Berserk laughter, and I 
heard many strange tales of 
things I could never have heard 
about under more usual sur- 
roundings. It was only a year 
or so previous that he had 
been in London as orderly 
officer to the King,—to whom 
he had hoped to have presented 
@ petition asking for various 
little favours, such as extra 
pension and grants of land 
in impossible neighbourhoods. 
There were, however, the 
severest orders against worry- 
ing his Majesty. “It was 4 
matter of great regret to me, 
as it was a full petition about 
everything I deserved, and 
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the King would certainly have 
set such small matters right. 
There were, however, strict 
orders against us presenting 
petitions,—why, I know not,— 
but mine I had always ready 
either up my sleeve or in my 
cummerbund or in my turban, 
and I should have presented it 
had opportunity offered: but 
the King is a man never alone, 
never at leisure.” 

There were also difficulties 
about food, owing to the ex- 
traordinary orders prohibiting 
the beheading of sheep with 
sharp swords in the region of 
Eccleston Square. 

“They told us that sheep 
might certainly be killed in 
any way we liked, but beyond 
the town. But, Sahib, what a 
town! Why, it was a day’s 
march into the country. I sent 
Jiwan Singh, my orderly, who 
can speak English, to find out. 
He left at sunrise and returned 
at sunset, having been helped 
much by the police. After 
that we had to do with hens, 
fine birds, but expensive.” 

As he rose to bid me “ Good- 
night,” he said, “You'll re- 
member Jit Singh. Keep a 
place for him in the squadron. 
He is now fourteen. They tell 
me that at the Khalsa College 
he is a bad boy and won’t learn 
English and become a babu! 
Ha! ha! fancy son of mine a 
babu!” and he disappeared 
into the darkness, his roars of 
laughter slightly jolting over 
—well, lemonade is hiccoughy 
stuff. 

Next day there were thirty 
miles to be done straight off— 
nothing much to a good riding 
camel, but a long day to one 
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carrying the baggage, with Mr 
Mahboob atop of the load. I 
got them under way fairly 
early. But that was only make- 
believe, for, of course, the camel 
had to throw the lot off into a 
ploughed field, and when he 
had been retrieved from his 
domicile in some ancestral patio, 
and the load adjusted again, 
and the domestic balanced 
nicely at its summit, they at 
length disappeared into the 
chilly morning mist. 

There was a poor show of 
hopefuls here, and I upbraided 
my host with it. “ What would 
you have, sahib?” he replied 
testily. ‘I could line-up thirty 
youths for you to see, and they’d 
all say they wanted to join, but 
when the time came their 
fathers wouldn’t let them. 
They are wanted on the land. 
I’ve paid many a man’s joining 
money in my day, but it’s 
pension with me now, not pay, 
and I can’t afford it. Tell the 
Colonel Sahib that.” So we 
parted, my escort now being 
my host’s brother, a duffadar 
serving in the regiment: and 
we put in the day agreeably 
enough, looking in at villages 
and shooting more antelope 
than we could carry; but people 
whose fields suffer from their 
depredations are not sorry to 
see them shot, nor to make a 
good meal off them when they 
get the chance. Just at dark 
we arrived at the outskirts of 
a village, where it was pleasing 
to find that not only had the 
kit arrived, but the tent was 
up, and Mahboob, squatting 
in a nimbus of smoke that 
would blind a white man, tend- 
ing his pots. 
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Here I had no native officer, 
only one or two sowars, sons of 
substantial men in the village, 
who were ready enough to 
show what influential fellows 
they were by summoning their 
co-villagers and clansmen to 
the colours. There were some 
thirty of these to inspect next 
morning, and they boiled down 
to half that number. I might 
send them in to the nearest 
military station at X if I 
liked, but the babu there was 
undefeatable, and his terms 
higher than any one could afford, 
—much better try Y , where 
the babu was man of known 
probity. So Y it was. 

I now had only six or seven 
miles to do to the railway, 
which was to convey me to my 
next centre. A mob of sports- 
men ran with us while the 
breath remained in them, but 
we left them standing on var- 
ious sandhills, craning, in the 
hopes of seeing a shot. The 
inevitable camel-load or two 
accompanied us, however. It 
was only when approaching 
the little railway station that 
we came on the eternal ante- 
lope,—little ravine deer these, 
—dotted about amongst herds 
of cattle. 

While we were moving on 
looking for a clear space for a 
shot, a herd of not less than 
300 black buck came careering 
towards us. They ricochetted 
madly over the unfenced rail- 
way line and disappeared be- 
hind the embankment. I threw 
a leg over the peak of the 
saddle and slipped to the 
ground for a shot at a ravine 
deer, telling my companions to 
keep moving on, which, of 
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course, they didn’t. Ensued 
the following : 

“Don’t shoot! There are 
cattle in the way.” “Shoot! 
you'll just clear them.” “But 
there’s a man squatting in a 
field right in the line.” “Look 
sharp, the train’s in view.” At 
this point a pair of soft-looking 
plump brown legs, garnished 
with white socks and wearing 
patent leather elastic - sided 
shoes with false pearl buttons, 
came into my view as I lay 
prone on a whole nest of cling- 
ing thorny burrs. By screw- 
ing my neck round and up, my- 
eyes travelled past the socks 
and the podgy knees, to a 
petticoat garment, and above 
that to a most benevolent 
smiling face, wearing the 
largest species of goggles and 
a small velvet cap, with 
“Station Master” chastely 
enscrolled on it. 

“Sir,” said the face, clasp- 
ing its hands, which held a red 
and green flag, “I am here 
Station Master, drawing small 
salary, with large wife and 
children, for so savage desert 
place as above.” Here he indi- 
cated his station. 

“No doubt you will rise to 
better things in time, Babu. 
Meanwhile, step aside, for your 
comely legs are in jeopardy, 
and the train, which you must 
detain, is arriving.” 

“‘ Sir,” continued the official, 
nimbly removing himself from 
the danger-zone, “there is no 
hurry. I am detaining her up 
to half-hour if you order. I, 
too, have lethal weapon, but 
my hand shivers at devilish 
bang and antelopes are saved.” 

There was now a renewed 
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outcry from the spectators— 
“The buck! the buck!” and 
the three hundred, having im- 
pinged on some new terror be- 
yond the railway embankment, 
came rocketing into view again 
straight towards the scene of 
operations, already too thickly 
occupied by three ravine deer, a 
herd of cattle, and a cultivator. 

Right into the midst of these 
they dashed, and with one 
accord, from leading doe to 
hindmost buck, pulled up dead. 
The train was sizzling in the 
station. The foresight was 
making a tempting white bull’s- 
eye against the coal black 
shoulder of the only buck that 
was not covered by adoe. It 
was a long 250 yards, through 
a sort of alley-way of cattle. 
Next moment two hundred and 
ninety-eight antelope leapt into 
the air and vanished in dust. 
The Station Master and my 
companions had most of the 
rest of the herd, to wit, the 
buck and the doe behind him, 
which had fallen to the same 
bullet. 

The train carried me into a 
very different country, —one 
smiling and fat with the canals 
forced by a cruel Government 
on its down-trodden peasantry. 
On arrival at my destination 
I was sadly disappointed at 
my old friend Rissaldar Sohan 
Singh. Heshould have known 
me better than to have spread 
a table for me in the presence 
of his friends, several of whom 
were assembled on the platform, 
and to have furnished it with 
hard-boiled eggs and flakes of 
sugar, and grapes from Cabul 
in little wooden boxes, and queer 
tumblers, and suspicious look- 
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ing bottles. My cup of misery 
was about full to overflowing, 
when the local schoolmaster 
was pushed to the front with 
an address in English in which 
I was called “Your Majesty,” 
and everyone else my slaves! 
I was further discomfited when 
I learned that a young good- 
for-nothing non - commissioned 
officer, of whom I highly dis- 
approved, had been deputed to 
put me up in his house, because 
it was the best in the village. 
There was a drive of half a 
dozen miles along a magnificent 
canal bank, in the flashy dog- 
cart of my flashy young N.C.O., 
and on arrival I found on the 
table of my chamber a box of 
cigars (tobacco, in a Sikh 
house!), and was asked whether 
I would like champagne for 
dinner. I told him to have the 
cigars removed at once, and not 
to mention the word champagne 
to me, on which he confessed 
that these preparations had 
been made on the information 
of that Gehazi, Mr Sham 
Singh, my orderly, who doubt- 
less wished to pose as an author- 
ity on how to do things really 
well, He and I had a stern 
reckoning a week or two later. 

Old Sohan Singh stood, with 
the added height of his enor- 
mous and beautifully tied head- 
dress, nearer seven feet high 
than six. He sed the 
extraordinarily handsome feat- 
ures common to his race, and 
more than the usual share of a 
Sikh’s dignity and military 
“port.” His snow-white beard, 
reaching when loose far below 
his waist, was carefully parted 
at the chin, and the two 
branches, neatly inter-twisted 
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with red silk and carried up 
along either cheek, disappeared 
under the “pug” or little 
under-turban which confines the 
long hair of Sikhs,—one of the 
five outward and visible signs 
of their faith being long hair, 
untouched by scissors. Of all 
Sikh officers and men whom I 
have known, he was the one I 
would first call friend. He was 
as dense an old carl as only 
a Sikh can be; but, for high 
sense of duty, an old-fashioned 
loyalty, scorn of lying, good 
breeding and manners, he was, 
indeed, a gentleman of the very 
best type. Without any undue 
outward display of the emblems 
of his religion, he was a very 
pious, God-fearing old man. 
For the rest he spoke in a deep 
bellow; and, a little deaf by 
nature, made himself still more 
so by tying his turban well 
down over both ears. This used 
to cause some little friction be- 
tween uson parade. His village 
had been so sorely visited by 
plague that there were literally 
no men available as recruits. 
Nor was there the slightest 
reason to suppose that the sick- 
ness would not return just as 
badly next spring. Yet there 
was no grumbling or repining. 
Occasionally I have noticed a 
smart keen man relinquish all 
interest in his work, and become 
silent, dour, and unresponsive. 
I have been told, on asking his 
native officer what the reason 
was,—* Oh, his heart’s broken : 
all his house have died within a 
week.” India to-day shows a 
stoicism that Stoics might have 
envied. How would it be now 
in hysterical Great Britain? 
Mahboob here met an old cam- 
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paigning friend, a genial pen- 
sioner now, who in earlier days 
had borne the shakiest of 
characters. 

Mahboob was lucky (not many 
Sikhs and Mohammedans are 
friends), for he went sick here 
and had his friend to nurse 
him, and left me for the next 
fortnight to subsist vicariously 
on eggs and milk supplied by 
much cumbered hosts, who 
supposed that a sahib’s wants 
were a8 immense as_ they 
seemed complicated. 

Not long before, Rissaldar 
Sohan Singh had been stay- 
ing with me—that is, he was 
accommodated in his old 
squadron at my charges. I 
knew the old gentleman never 
touched liquor, but his deputy 
hosts managed all that for 
him in the most self-sacrificing 
way. When his visit was up 
he invited the British officers 
to dine with him, which meant 
dining in their own mess at 
his expense. “I want it really 
well done,” he said. “There 
must be no stinting, and there 
must be lots of sarmkeen” 
(champagne). We told him 
that champagne now was only 
drunk to keep  inspecting- 
generals company and en- 
sure pleasant dealings with 
them; but that in the matter 
of whiskies-and-sodas, although 
we weren’t very great at them, 
we'd do our very best, This 
did not at all satisfy him; but 
finding we were obdurate, he 
remarked with just the merest 
hint of scorn in his voice— 

“Well, in my day, forty-two 
years ago, things were differ- 
ent. Sahibs drank lots then— 
lots, I say,—and every night. 
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Many times I saw the colonel 
sahib come on to parade in 
the morning the worse. The 
adjutant sahib was the same: 
once he fell from his horse. 
And all sahibs drank much 
wine in those days.” We told 
Sohan Singh that things were 
indeed changed: that what 
went in liquor then now went 
in an extra polo pony and a 
great deal of extra health. 
And he said that this was a 
good thing; but with so little 
zest that it was amply con- 
veyed to us that, whatever 
their faults, the men of past 
days were jolly good fellows, 
and that we were not to think 
ourselves little saints for mere- 
ly following the fashion of 
our day and always remaining 
sober ! 


“T have often told you of 
the bridge,” said the Rissaldar 
that night after dinner. ‘“To- 
morrow you shall see it at 
last. The meaning of the 
name of my village is ‘the 
abode of horses’; and long 
ago, before the canal came and 
the crops, so it was,—just a 
grass plain where our horses 
ran, picking up what they 
could. Then came the canal, 
and what was barren waste be- 
came as you see it now. Poor 
men grew rich, thin men fat, 
and we hoped for famines. 
The greater the scarcity else- 
where the better prices we got 
for grain. Land trebled and 
quadrupled in value. Further, 
the canal caused the water- 
level to rise everywhere, so that 
in high ground, where still we 
required wells for irrigation, 
we only had to dig them half 
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as deep and the labour of rais- 
ing water was halved. I will 
show you all this when we ride 
over my land to-morrow. But 
the village lay on one side of 
the canal and our land on the 
other. There was a bridge 
three miles up and another 
three miles down; but that 
meant a six-mile journey for 
our carts to come and go. We 
talked this matter over, and 
resolved to lay it before the 
Sirkar. Every one said, ‘ Ris- 
saldar Sahib, you must go to 
Ludhiana and ask for a bridge.’ 
I said, ‘I am a man of small 
face. Who am I to go and 
interview Great Ones?’ But 
they would have it so, because 
I had served the Sirkar and 
had some small reputation 
hereabouts, and my uniform. 
So I said, ‘I am a man of 
small face, but I will go.’ I 
put on my full dress, mounted 
my black horse, and went. At 
the door of the Canal Sahib’s 
office in Ludhiana there was 
some trouble with the chup- 
rassi, but the Sahib heard the 
talk and called out, ‘Who is 
there?’ I replied, ‘The Ris- 
saldar is there.’ He bade me 
come in, and received me kindly, 
and asked after the regiment ; 
and I laid the whole matter 
before him. He said, ‘Ris- 
saldar Sahib, you know what 
hard things the Sirkar’s orders 
are, and they are for bridges 
at certain fixed intervals along 
the canal—no more, no less. 
But I will see what can be 
done,’ and with that he gave 
me leave to go. I had not 
much hope, but in time the 
bridge was built, and not an 
ordinary stone one either, but 
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a strong bridge made of much 
iron, fit te bear trains. They 
call it my bridge, and in 
summer-time the boys dive 
off it.” 

I asked him whether in- 
creased property had changed 
the people much, to which he 
answered, “Yes, gradually it 
has changed them. The country 
was a dry one, now it is wet: 
there is more fever now. Men 
have not to work so hard: they 
are not so hard themselves. 
Further, though there is no 
harm in a well-to-do man 
lending money to a poor one 
at interest,—and indeed most 
of our savings are invested in 
that way,—still it is bad for 
men who have always been 
soldiers or cultivators to be- 
come money-lenders, and that 
is what riches tend to make 
some of them.” 

Before riding out next morn- 
ing he took me to his house. 
Old Mrs Sohan Singh was not 
on view, of course, and much 
less Miss Sohan Singh, but I 
should have liked to have seen 
one who “busied herself con- 
stantly over household affairs,” 
and “was kind but severe to 
the maids, nourishing them 
with milk, and lavish with 
harsh medicines when they 
were sick.” Miss Sohan Singh 
was to be made to marry no- 
body she did not like. For 
those parts she was rather a 
lucky girl. 

The old gentleman was very 
proud of his sanitary arrange- 
ments, conducted strictly on 
military lines, and I imagine 
quite a novelty in a native 
village. 

“You see, sahib,” he said, 
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after finally showing me a very 
fat, sleek horse in a loose box, 
with an English blanket over 
him, “I am ready when I 
am wanted—I have a horse, 
saddlery, and arms. Daily on 
rising I do exercises to keep 
myself in fettle, and I care- 
fully guard my uniform from 
the moths. Send for me and 
I will come.” 


That was another long day, 
riding from village to village. 
The military—it was Christ- 
mas leave time—past and 
present, and of all three arms, 
were ubiquitous. They were 
gathered in villages against 
our coming with their in- 
numerable offspring; they 
erected themselves out of fur- 
rows in the dim distance, and 
stood to attention while we 
passed; they ran from the 
plough, and they emerged 
suddenly out of standing crops 
or herds of cattle, with the 
broadest of grins, and brought 
themselves up with a jerk, 
clicking their heels and mak- 
ing the most tremendous 
salutes with earthy hands, 
to ask after regiment or bat- 
tery, or to pass the time of 
day. And at sundown we 
came to a canal bungalow, 
trim with its green lawns and 
garden, and a weir close by 
making pleasant murmurs. 
Here another native officer 
took me over, one who had 
risen by the strength of his 
own right arm rather than 
by reason of his birth and 
position, accidents which have 
to be taken very much into 
consideration when promoting 
a man, In the East rank 
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is something more than the 
guinea stamp. As he was not 
a wealthy man, I was sorry he 
was being put to the expense 
of keeping thirty or more men, 
collected from the neighbour- 
hood and awaiting my arrival. 
But old Sohan Singh, to whom 
I mentioned this, tersely re- 
marked, “It is well — his 
authority will increase by it.” 
And I hope it did, for he rather 
wanted it. He was very atten- 
tive and kind, if a little fussy, 
and afforded contrast in a hun- 
dred ways to the quiet undis- 
turbing courtliness of my three 
previous hosts. 

The next day was the long- 
est I had had so far, for it 
began early with an inspection 
of the thirty, and ended at 
three o’clock next morning. 
The interim was fully occupied 
with a longish ride and much 
sitting under trees on charpoys 
talking to old gentlemen with 


snowy beards and nice manners, : 


but prolix. Many of them 
were occupying lands granted 
them for service during the 
Mutiny. Most of them wanted 
to be posted as to the military 
aspect of affairs in general, 
and their own corps in particu- 
lar; and their requests were 
various, and they saw to it 
that they were duly noted in 
a pocket-book. Some wanted 
new medal ribbon for them- 
selves; others speedy recogni- 
tion of their sons’ services; 
others grants of land at the 
shortest possible notice; and 
they all wanted to know what 
the “Rooss-Log” (Russians) 
were up to, “Rooss” being a 
generic term signifying enemies 
of the British empire. 
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Eventually I struck a high 
road, and embarked in a weird 
conveyance, and drove many 
painful miles and came once 
again to the railway, and left 
that again at 3 o’clock A.M. on 
a particularly frosty morning 
for a few hours’ slumber. 

At 9 A.M, a new tour began 
in another district; but as it 
was a repetition of those just 
narrated I need not recount it. 
The reason for shortage here 
was “lack of favour.” ‘ But 
that,” said the very young 
native officer just promoted, 
“is now remedied. It is now 
twenty years since any man 
enlisted in this district was 
made a native officer. That 
was my father, and now I, the 
son, have been promoted, every 
one in these parts will be 
pleased; and young men will 
enlist now that they have a 
native officer te serve under 
whom they know.” 

As was right and proper I 
finished up with a visit to the 
Golden Temple, or Durbar 
Sahib, as Sikhs call it, at 
Amritzar. This is the focus of 
their religion, and round it 
lingers many a heroic tradition 
of the troublous past, which 
hammered them into what they 
became, and which, let us hope, 
peaceful times will leave un- 
altered. 

To the West her Westminster 
Abbey with the hush and 
solemnity of its sombre aisles: 
to the East her Golden Temple 
with its sunshine, glitter, and 
noise. Each hemisphere ac- 
cording to her taste. I was 
not impressed with the Golden 
Temple, its gilded roofs, painted 
walls, the jewelled gaudiness 
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of its holy of holies set in its 
marble tank. Nor with the 
throng of the professional Godly, 
—many of it naked— much 
of it unwashed; nor with the 
globe-trotter, hurrying about 
in list slippers, camera in hand. 
But the sturdy country-women, 
with the children, all in gala 
dress, wandering wide - eyed 
through the marble courts, did 
not jar. Was it a Hannah 
that I saw holding her chubby 
little brown Samuel by the 
hand, and contemplating in 
silence the hoary old Eli bent 
over his Scriptures in a seques- 
tered marble shrine? Here 
was no glare or noise—only the 
cooing of countless pigeons. 
And on a wall hard by was a 
tablet telling in three languages 
of gallant deeds done and 
deaths suffered by Sikh soldiers. 

“And at night,” said my 
companion politely, drawing 
me away from so discreditably 
dull a part of his temple,—“ at 
night it is all—every bit of it 
—lit up with electric light,—it 
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is like day, splendid! Come 
now and see the jewelled 
temple. There you must make 
some small offering in coin for 
the poor ; every one does.” We 
went.. I handed a note to a 
follower, who passed it with a 
whispered word to the priest. 
He cast it into the great bowl 
with the copper coins, and 
flowers, and sweetmeats, and 
lassooing me with a marigold 
garland and a dexterity ac- 
quired, I felt sure, by practice 
on the necks of delighted globe- 
trotters—roared out to the 
throng of worshippers: 

“The Major Sahib has given 
ten rupees! Pray for the 
Major Sahib.” 

Of the hundred hopefuls I 
had seen I had eliminated 
fifty. Some of these again 
failed to satisfy the severe 
medical tests required from our 
Indian soldiers. Enough re- 
mained to restore the Book of 
Hopefuls to its wonted state of 


solvency. 
X. 


























In the sixteenth century no 
figure was more familiar to the 
courts and colleges of Europe 
than the travelling Scot. With 
his head packed with learning, 
and a sword at his side ever 
ready to leap from its scab- 
bard, he wandered up and 
down France and Italy teach- 
ing and fighting. There was 
scarce @ foreign University 
which could not boast at least 
one Scot among its professors. 
A profound knowledge and a 
common use of the Latin 
tongue removed from before 
him the barriers of land and 
speech, and while the scholars 
of England pursued their 
tasks in satisfied isolation the 
scholars of Scotland were free 
of the world. Cameron and 
Blackwood, Duncan and Bal- 
four, won a more illustrious 
fame abroad than at home, 
The glory of Dempster, who 


I, 


James Crichton, the son of 
Robert Crichton of Eliock, 
Lord Advocate, and of Eliza- 
beth Stewart, daughter of Sir 
James Stewart of Beath, was 
born in 1560, on an island, says 
rumour, already busy about 
him, in the Lake of Cluny. On 
either side he claimed royal 
descent, and his pretensions 
had a surer basis in fact than 
those of many, his compatriots, 
who vaunted a lofty lineage. 
The precocity which has made 
him immortal was sedulously 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


was as quick to draw his 
sword or to take up a quarrel 
as the most irascible of Brant- 
éme’s heroes, and who carried 
his erudition at the steel’s 
point to Paris, Pisa, and 
Bologna, is still undimmed. 
Bordeaux, Paris, and Coimbra 
profited by the rugged talent 
of George Buchanan. And yet 
by a stroke of fortune it is 
none of these eminent and trav- 
elled Scots who holds the first 
place in the popular imagina- 
tion. That place was us 

long since by James Crichton, 
a youth who, immeasurably 
inferior in sound scholarship 
to Dempster, in poetry to 
Buchanan, had the rare faculty 
of drawing the eyes of all men 
upon him, and by his glitter- 
ing gifts of speech and person 
captured a renown which then, 
as now, appeared the child of 
mystery and demonism. 


tended. Buchanan, Hepburn, 
Robertson, and Rutherford 
share the glory of his educa- 
tion, and he was but thirteen 
when he took his first degree 
at St Andrews, a boy bachelor 
in very truth. Two years later 
he became Master of Arts, and 
at seventeen, when he went 
first upon his travels, the days 
of his pupilage were done. By 
habits of invincible industry he 
had improved a natural apti- 
tude until he might claim, 
without boasting, to be the 
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most learned youth of his 
years that ever held his own 
in the schools of Europe. He 
carried in his brain all the 
erudition of the time. If we 
may believe an early document, 
doubtless inspired by himself, 
he was already the master 
of ten languages. Philosophy 
and theology held no secrets 


from him. He knew the works 


of Plato and Aristotle as the 
merchant knows his account- 
books, and he had studied 
profoundly all the controversies 
which those masters of science 
had inspired. There was not 
one of the Christian Fathers 
whose works he had not 
read and pondered; and the 
best proof of his sincerity in 
these studies is that, while his 
father had embraced the re- 
formed religion, he stood stead- 
fast in the ancient faith. He 
professed a deep skill in as- 
trology, the favourite pursuit 
of his age, and with that in- 
dependence of mind which 
distinguished him he was 
prepared to argue that the 
calculations of his contem- 
poraries were all erroneous. 
In the traditional mysticism 
of the Cabala he was especially 
well versed, than which his in- 
genuity found few better fields 
of exercise. Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus, with their 
attendant trains of Thomists 
and Scotists, were of course 
his familiars, and he was ready 
to dispute in utramque partem 
with all comers. Of this wide 
and multifarious knowledge he 
knew how to make the best 
use. All the gifts of facile 
presentation were his. He was 
of a surpassing beauty, won- 
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drous tall and fair, and the 
mark of a red rose (rubea rosa) 
which nature had put about 
his right eye marked him out 
as something rare among men, 
In brief, his face and speech, as 
a devout admirer said, seemed 
the daughters of a noble mind. 
His eloquence was quick and 
persuasive. He could address 
his audiences in all languages 
and to all purposes, and there 
was that suggestion of what a 
later age calls hypnotism in his 
manner which caught and held 
the attention of the least sympa- 
thetic. But the most remark- 
able talent that the lavish gods 
had bestowed upon him was 
the talent of memory, a tal- 
ent far more highly esteemed 
then than now. “He knew not 
what it was to forget,” says his 
inspired rhapsodist. Whatever 
he had once seen or heard was 
his own intimate possession 
until the end of life. Had he 
listened perchance to a long 
oration, he could give it back 
word for word as it was de- 
livered. He possessed, more- 
over, a rapid trick of impro- 
visation. He could compose 
Latin verses on any given 
subject, in any given metre. 
He resembled those artists of 
the Music Hall who once 
upon a time would sing a song 
on the first man chosen from 
a delighted audience. And 
he achieved something more 
which was beyond their reach. 
Having improvised a poem, he 
could repeat it backwards, be- 
ginning at the last word,—a 
feat which was hailed as none 
the less wonderful on account 
of its uselessness. 

The manifold gifts of his 
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mind did not impede the 
prowess of his body. He was 
as apt for arms as for arts. 
His learning was nothing else 
than a flower to be worn at 
the point of his lance or on 
the crest of his helmet. He 
excelled in all the martial 
exercises of his time. A for- 
midable antagonist with sword 
and dagger, he was invincible 
in the joust. Neither his hand 
nor his tongue ever trembled in 
the presence of any adversary. 
As a horseman he found few 
rivals among the cavaliers of 
his time. There was no steed 
so violently unbridled but he 
could break it. The praise 
which Rabelais gives to his hero 
might well be applied to him: 
“The voltiger of Ferrara was 
but an ape compared to him. 
He was singularly skilful in 
leaping nimbly from one horse 
to another without putting 
foot to ground. ... He could 


likewise from either side, with 
a lance in his hand, leap on 
horseback without stirrups, 
and rule the horse at his 
pleasure without a bridle... . 
Another day he exercised the 
battle-axe, which he so dexter- 
ously wielded, both in the 
nimble, strong, and smooth 
management of that weapon, 
and that in all the feats prac- 
ticable by it, that he passed 
knight of arms in the field, 
and at all essays.” Moreover, 
he wrestled, ran, jumped, and 
danced with the light, untram- 
melled skill wherewith he con- 
futed his opponents in the 
schools. Not even did he dis- 
dain to play at ball, “making 
it to bound in the air, both 
with fist and foot.” In brief, 
he set before him the high 
example of Gargantua, and if 
we may believe the testimony 
of friends, he fell not short of 
that prince’s giant prowess. 


IL, 


Such was James Crichton 
as he appeared te the eulogists, 
inspired, as I have said, by 
himself. Such he seemed to 
the schools and courts of 
Paris, when they witnessed his 
feats of daring and erudition. 
He was no more than seven- 
teen when first he sought 
fame and fortune abroad, and 
surely his gifts could have 
found no more fitting theatre 
than Paris for their display. 
For the Paris to which he 
came was the Paris of Henri 
III. and Brantéme, the Paris 
whose gaiety Rabelais had 
enhanced, whose pedantry his 





ridicule had not abolished. 
If in joyousness of heart the 
Parisians still took for their 
motto, “Do what you will,” 
they still loved the combats 
of spear and brain which had 
made them famous. Learning 
and bravery were alike the 
servants of competition. Tour- 
neys were held in the Louvre, 
the voice of discussion was 
heard at the Sorbonne, An 
equal chance of distinction 
was given to the knights- 
errant of pen and sword, and 
in Paris Crichton found him- 
self most intimately at home. 
Nothing had yet availed to 
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check the practice of disputa- 
tion, of disputation on all 
subjects, in all forms and 
languages, in accordance with 
all rules. It was wellnigh a 
century since Pico della Miran- 
dola had offered to defend nine 
hundred paradoxes against all 
comers, and the test of learn- 
ing was still the same. To us 
the test seems pedantic and 
irrelevant, but it was the test 
of the time, and by it Crichton, 
like many another of sounder 
learning than he, was tried and 
found excellent. 

Arrived in Paris, Crichton, 
boy though he was, lost no 
time in posting a challenge on 
the gates of the schools, halls, 
and colleges of that renowned 
University, inviting all comers 
to dispute with him in any 
known language, de omni 
scibili.1 He, meanwhile, al- 
ready prepared for the fray, 
busied himself in the sports 
in which he surpassed his 
fellows, or diverted his leisure 
with singing and playing on 
the lute, which were always 
his solace and delight. And 
as he thus gained a reputation 
for an idleness which was 
never his, his enemies, with 
more malice than truth, fixed 
this notice upon the door of 
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the Sorbonne: “If you would 
meet this monster of perfec. 
tion, to make search for him 
either in the tavern or bawdy- 
house is the readiest way to 
find him.” Crichton laughed 
at the impertinence, and took 
a@ speedy revenge. The con- 
ference which he held in Paris 
was a splendid triumph for the 
miraculous youth. He proved 
a quicker knowledge than the 
most learned professors pos- 
sessed even of their own sub- 
jects. He leapt from one lan- 
guags to another as from his 
desultory horses. He turned 
at will from prose to verse. In 
fine, he entertained the nimble- 
witted Parisians from nine 
o’clock in the morning till six 
at night, and there was not 
one scholar of them all who 
did acclaim him worthy of the 
victor’s wreath. As in bodily 
strength he might have taken 
Gargantua for his model, so in 
the things of the mind he fol- 
lowed the example of Gar- 
gantua’s worthy son. Of him 
it might have been said, as 
it was said of Pantagruel: 
“The vivacity of his spirit 
among the books was like a 
great fire amongst dry wood, 
so active it was, vigorous, and 
indefatigable.”* Not content 





1 Our only evidence for what Crichton achieved in Paris is Sir Thomas 


Urquhart, a witness suspect both by time and temper. 


But his account, if 


not literally, is yet essentially true, and may be accepted as a picture of the 
facts, seen through Sir Thomas’s romantic eyes. y 
2 Consciously or unconsciously the accounts which we have of Crichton’s 


attainments are echoed from the text of Rabelais. 


Gargantua’s celebrated 


letter to his son might be accepted as a sketch of Crichton’s education, and his 
final exhortation would not have been uttered in vain to the eloquent Scot. 
“ Furthermore,” wrote Gargantua, ‘‘I will that very shortly thou try how much 
thou hast profited, which thou canst not better do than by maintaining publicly 
theses and conclusions in all arts, against all persons whatsoever, and by haunt- 
ing the company of learned men, both at Paris and otherwhere.” This is pre- 
cisely what Crichton did in all the cities where he so,ourned in the brief course 


of his life. 
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with his victory in the schools, 
Crichton lost no time in proving 
his valour on what Brantéme 
calls the champ clos. “The 
very next day,” thus it is that 
Urquhart tells the story, “to 
refresh his brains, as he said, 
for the toil of the former day’s 
work, he went to the Louvre in 
a buff suit, more like a favourite 
of Mars than one of the Muses’ 
minions ; where, in the presence 
of some Princes of the Court 
and great ladies that came to 
behold his gallantry, he carried 
away the ring fifteen times on 
end, and broke as many lances 
on the Saracen.” 

Thus for a while all was 
sport tohim. He lived in the 
mimic combat of hand and brain, 
basking happily under the 
cloudless sky of success. And 
then, with what motive we 
know not, he exchanged the 
tourney for the battle, lent 
his gallant sword to France, 
and fought with distinction, it 
is certain, in the Religious 
Wars. The voice of fame, 
hushed to a whisper in these 
squalid conflicts, says no word 
of his achievements. For two 
years he disappeared in a sil- 
ence as of the grave, until the 
scholar that was in him awoke 
again. Ina book dedicated in 
1585 to Sforza Brivius, he 
confesses that time was 
when Mars held sway in him, 
until the peaceful arts of 
Apollo persuaded him to turn 
from the horrors of war. We 
know not for certain the 
moment of conversion, but in 
1579 Crichton was in Genoa 
deploring the narrow straits 
of poverty into which he had 
fallen, and expressing a lachry- 


mose gratitude to those who 
had befriended him. In a 
strain of unaccustomed modesty, 
he confesses his youth and the 
weakness of his talent; he 
deplores his very slender skill 
in speaking; he declares that, 
if there were in him any scant- 
lings of virtue, or any medi- 
ocrity of intelligence which 
might have persuaded the 
scholars of Genoa to look 
favourably on him, it skulked 
in secret, oppressed by grief 
and privation. Yet Genoa did 
not disdain his gifts; she saw 
the genius of Crichton in spite 
of Crichton’s misery; and she 
paid him so high an honour 
that, said he, becoming once 
more his arrogant self, he would 
not exchange it for the statues 
of Demetrius or the honours of 
@ consul. 

The first necessity of Crich- 
ton’s existence was prosperity. 
He was like a butterfly, who 
could not live out of the sun. 
Overhead the sky must always 
be clear, the applause of friends 
must ring in his ear, he must 
be pointed at with an approv- 
ing finger in the street. The 
thought of Genoa, despite the 
honour which he received, was 
wearisome tohim. The memory 
of an empty pocket and hard 
fare irked him sorely, and he 
was glad to find a kindlier 
refuge in Venice, then as now 
the wonder of the Adriatic, 
then, as no longer, the meeting- 
place of poets and learned men. 
He was not yet twenty-one when 
he came thither, a boy still in all 
save experience and knowledge 
of the world. He was deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to con- 
quer fame and wealth, and he 
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set about the conquest by the 
only method yet discovered by 
ambitious men—the method 
of bold and fearless advertise- 
ment. A handbill! was issued, 
obviously with his connivance, 
in which were celebrated his 
handsome person, his vast learn- 
ing, his invincible skill in arms 
and horsemanship. It is an 
ingenuous production, brief and 
adulatory, a masterpiece of 
blatant and unashamed pane- 
gyric. Yet it is of surpassing 
interest, for not only is it an 
early specimen of the pre- 
liminary puff—it is the one 
solid piece of evidence upon 
which our knowledge of Crich- 
ton rests. Had he lived to-day 
he would have confided to the 
reporters what a very fine 
fellow he was. There being no 
reporters at his hand, he in- 
spired a hack to compose a 
handbill, which declared his 
perfections in the simplest lan- 
guage. And simple as it was, 
it has been eagerly seized upon 
by his biographers, who have 
echoed its crude flattery to such 
purpose that the earliest half- 
dozen authorities for the life of 
Crichton are not six but one. 
Such was the first part of 
Crichton’s scheme for making 
himself known to the scholars of 
Venice. His next step was to 
address a poem,’ composed in 
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hexameters, to Aldus Manutius, 
scholar, printer, and patron of 
letters. The poem, like the 
handbill, is contrived after a 
very simple pattern. Crichton 
pictures himself far from his 
fatherland, sitting on the shores 
of the Adriatic, and wondering 
at the lofty city set in the 
midst of the waves. He laments 
in his mind his unhappy lot, and 
often bedews his cheeks with 
tears, when presently a Naiad 
appears to him, a Naiad most 
pleasing to the docte Muses. 
At first Crichton thinks she 
is a dream, deceiving his eyes, 
but she assures him with burn- 
ing words that she is no 
vain image, and that she brings 
with her the commands of the 
Muses and of Pallas, resonant 
with arms, to whom he is a 
peculiar care. They bid him 
be of good cheer, and promise 
better things. And then asks 
the Naiad with excellent wis- 
dom, of what have you to com- 
plain? All the world has its 
miseries, says she, which she 
enumerates in a page of much 
eloquence. That is all very 
well, replies Crichton. I confess 
I am no longer harassed by a 
base poverty ; I do not bear the 
burden of a nameless slavery. 
But who in this great town 
knows my wretchedness? Who 
is there to solace me as I 





1 This handbill, or afiche, printed by the Guerras in 1580, was discovered 
inserted in a copy of the second Aldine edition of the Cortegiano of Castiglione. 
It sets forth facts which were known to Crichton alone in all Venice, and must 


necessarily have been printed with his knowledge and approval. 


It may be 


found with many other documents in the appendix to Tytler’s ‘ Life’ of James 


Crichton (1819). 


2 This poem, which plays so large a part in the romance of Crichton, is 
pamphlet of three leaves, bearing this title: ‘In appalsu ad celeberrimum urbem 
Venetam de proprio statu Jacobi Critonii Scoti ad Aldun: Manutium Venetiis 


ex typographia Guerrea.” 
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weep by these sandy shores ? 
Instantly the Nymph promises 
him comfort. Is it possible, she 
asks, that the fame of the 
divine Aldus, sprung of God-like 
parents, has escaped you? He 
is known, she tells him, to the 
whole world, to the discoloured 
Indian as to the fierce Cantab- 
rian. The long-haired Apollo 
has confessed himself conquered 
by his reed and lyre. Thus after 
a long passage of flattery, which 
Aldus was not slow to return, 
the Nymph bids Crichton seek 
him out, and promises that all 
will be well. Truly all was 
well, Aldus accepted the 
nymph-inspired praise of Crich- 
ton with an interested enthusi- 
asm. He rewarded it with a 
dedication, to be found in the 
tenth volume of his Cicero, 
which has enhanced the repu- 
tation of the Scot more gener- 
ously than any other document. 
While it repeats the lofty pane- 
gyric of the handbill, it dis- 
covers in its hero a hundred 
other perfections, and it will 
remain for ever the best witness 
in Crichton’s favour, a witness 
whose evidence must be re- 
ceived with the profound sus- 
picion of partiality. In brief, 
Crichton and Aldus addressed 
one another in amcbean 
strains. Adulatory verse was 
matched with panegyric prose, 
until Venice was assured that 
not merely had she bred a man 
of genius, but harboured under 
her sheltering roof a peerless 
poet and philosopher. And 
Aldus did Crichton a far 
greater service than praise. 
He presented him to all the 
learned men of Venice. He 
gave him an opportunity for the 
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display of those brilliant gifts 
of oratory and dialectic which 
shine only in the applause 
of vast audiences, Sperone 
Speroni, Laurentius Massa, 
the eminent Donati himself, 
became his familiar friends, 
and the Latin odes which he 
addressed to the last two 
may still be read by the 
curious. So under the auspices 
of Aldus, Crichton appeared 
most honourably before the 
Doge of Venice and the elders 
of the State. He disputed 
with all his learning and 
subtlety of Philosophy, The- 
ology, and the Mathematical 
Sciences, and it was in Mazzoni 
alone that he met his match. 
He discussed the doctrines of 
Thomists and Scotists with the 
erudite Padre Fiamma, e con 


molti altri valorosi prelati. He 


gave a profound address on the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and amazed his hearers by an 
unexpected mastery of recon- 
dite authorities. As his skill 
in disputation grew, the easy 
confidence which he had shown 
in Paris decreased, and after 
his first success at Venice 
he retired to a villa on the 
Brenta, there to meditate in 
solitude and prepare himself 
for a contest of three days, 
which took place at Pentecost 
in 1581 in the Chiesa san 
Giovanni e Paolo, and in which 
he promised to propose and 
defend two thousand ocon- 
clusions. Even now he was but 
in his twenty-first year, he 
already had lived through a 
long life of experience, and it is 
not wonderful that his health 
broke at the strain. Ill and 
fatigued he retired to Padua, 
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and there found no rest. A 
dazzling rumour had preceded 
him, and it was at that city, 
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the noblest on earth, as Aldus 
calls it, that he achieved his 
highest triumphs. 


Ii, 


It was by the advice of 
Aldus that Crichton took refuge 
in Padua. He could not have 
found a worse place of recovery 
or a theatre better suited to his 
talents. It was but right, says 
his ecstatic eulogist, that the 
august majesty of Padua should 
receive and embrace this 
miracle of human kind. And 
Padua lost no time in offering 
an appropriate welcome. The 
very day after Crichton’s 
arrival, Cornelius Aloisius sum- 
moned to his house the most 
erudite men of the city, to- 
gether with the noble youths 
of the University, and there 
and then put Crichton’s readi- 
ness and scholarship to the 
test. He stood before them 
all prepared to accept and to 
embellish any subject they 
might propose to him in prose 
or verse. The first task they 
set him was to hymn the praise 
of Padua. He hymned it in an 
improvised poem of surpassing 
elegance. And then, at their 
bidding, he turned in a moment 
from his suave Horatian ode to 
a solid refutation of the errors 
ef Aristotle and his commenta- 
tors, and he refuted them withso 
fine a modesty, that his hearers 
knew not which to admire the 
more—the worth of his mind or 
the suavity of his manners. 
Nor were the seholars of Padua 
content that Crichton had per- 
formed triumphantly these 
heroic tasks. They wished to 


close the sitting with a livelier 
theme, and after six hours of 
literary colloquies, they gave 
him for a subject the Praise of 
Ignorance, which he treated 
with all the splendid irony of 
Erasmus, and illustrated with 
so quick and various a fancy 
that they believed it was no 
reality which passed before 
them but a dream. The en- 
thusiasm of Padua suggested 
that Crichton should give a 
second performance to those 
who had not been happy 
witnesses of his first, and 
another day was named. But 
for one reason or another 
Crichton did not answer the 
call, and instantly the voice of 
detraction was heard. Certain 
homulli, as Aldus calls them, 
proving in secret hatred their 
open enmity, and having the 
will rather than the power to 
strike, dared to impeach his 
courage. This was the kind 
of provocation which aroused 
the Scot to his best deeds, 
and straightway he replied 
with his famous challenge, a 
fine specimen of the scholarly 
insolence of the day. ‘That 
James Crichton, the Scot,”— 
thus runs the imperishable 
document, — “may show his 
immortal gratitude to those 
who, excelling their fellows in 
virtue and true nobility of 
mind, are wont to think well 
of the lovers of virtue, and 
that he may take away from 
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profligate and abandoned men 
every chance of future boast- 
ing, he will refute the well- 
nigh innumerable errors of 
Aristotle and of all the Latin 
philosophers, both of those who 
dispute of his intellect and of 
those who discuss matters of 
theology, as well as _ the 
dreams of some professors of 
mathematics, and he will an- 
swer objections.” He made his 
appeal as widely as possible, 
and promised to reply in 
accord with the customary 
rules of logic, or by the secret 
theory of numbers, or in any 
one of a hundred metres. The 
challenge was taken up, and 
Crichton met his adversaries 
with high courage and a 
candid front. For three days 
he held his ground undefeated, 
and when he had finished his 
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great feat of oratory, so loud 
a shout of applause was 
raised that nothing more mag- 
nificent had ever been heard 
by human ears. So thought 
Aldus, who was not merely 
the hero’s zealous councillor, 
but the dazzled spectator of 
the marvellous combat. Truly 
it was a wonderful feat; yet 
as we picture to ourselves the 
valiant scholar replying to the 
pedants of theology in elegiac 
verse or in the Sapphics of 
Horace, we cannot but bethink 
ourselves of Rabelais’ stinging 
satire on the Schools, and re- 
member how Thaumast the 
Englishman, whose name, by 
a whimsical coincidence, is the 
Greek for Crichton’s own— 
Admirabilis Scotus — was put 
to a non-plus by Panurge 
when he argued by signs. 


IV. 


Crichton was not one to 
conquer the conquered, to slay 
the slain. No sooner was the 
illustrious city of Padua at his 
feet than forth he went to 
find another battlefield. Man- 
tua attracted him — Mantua, 
the cradle of poetry, the birth- 
place of Virgil, Prince of Poets. 
But it was to Mars, not to the 
Muses, that there he offered 
his earliest devotion. At his 
arrival he found the Court of 
Mantua lying under the im- 
putation of cowardice. A 
certain Italian gentleman, a 
perfect master of the sword, 


had challenged all and sundry 
to a combat a outrance, the 
prize whereof was a purse of 
500 ducats. In’ Urquhart’s 
phrase, he had “changed the 
blunt to sharp, the foils to 
tucks,” and asking no quarter, 
intended to give none. His pur- 
pose was the same as Crichton’s 
—to earn fame and money 
by his skill. Only, while 
Crichton sought to conquer 
by the brain, it was his pur- 
pose to kill by the sword. 
Three courtiers he had left 
dead on the field, and his 
ambition was still unsated. 





1 Sir Thomas Urquhart is our chief authority for what Crichton achieved at 
Mantua. But, despite his unbridled imagination, the fantastic knight is probably 


& witness of truth. It is his form, not his matter, that is in dispute. 
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Then it was that Crichton 
took up his gage, and the 
two champions met in the 
presence of the whole court. 
At the outset, Crichton, re- 
specting his adversary, thought 
it better to hold himself on 
the defensive; but presently, 
seeing the Italian’s spirits 
damped by fatigue, he “changed 
his garb, fell to act another 
part, and from defender turned 
assailant.” The issue was soon 
beyond doubt. With three 
thrusts the Scot thrice pierced 
his opponent’s body, and thus 
freed Mantua of a dangerous 
pest. The Duke was loud in 
the expression of gratitude ; 
he appointed Crichton tutor 
to his son, Vincenzo Gonzaga ; 
and the prosperity of the Scot 
seemed assured. The dread of 
poverty which had afflicted 
him at Genoa and cast a 
shadow upon his soul at 
Venice had vanished for ever. 
And he took his good fortune 
with all his amazing gaiety 
of heart. For a while he for- 
got the Schools and their dis- 
putations. No longer would 
he defend Plato against the at- 
tacks of the jealous Aristotel- 
ians. To prove himself admir- 
able in all things, he turned to 
the theatre for solace. He 
wrote comedies, though no 
comedy equalled the comedy of 
his life, and if we may believe 
Urquhart, he surpassed the 
Italians themselves in their 
own arts of pantomime and the 
quick change. “O with how 
great liveliness,” writes Sir 
Thomas, “did he represent the 
conditions of all manner of 
men !. How naturally did he 
set before the eyes of all be- 
holders the vagaries of all pro- 
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fessions, from the overweening 
monarch to the peevish swain, 
through all the intermediate 
degrees of the superficial cour- 
tier or proud warrior, dissem- 
bled churchman, doting old 
man, cozening lawyer, lying 
traveller, covetous merchant, 
rude seaman, pedantick scholar, 
the amorous shepherd, envious 
artisan, vainglorious master, 
and tricky servant; he did 
with such variety display the 
several humours of all these 
sorts of people, and with a so 
bewitching energy, that he 
seemed to be the original, they 
the counterfeit.” So sincere 
sounds this breathless praise, 
that we would not have it un- 
deserved, and we accept it for 
fact the more readily, because 
in the loftiest of his enterprises 
Crichton betrayed more than a 
spice of the true comedian. 
Thus loved and feasted, 
Crichton fleeted the time mer- 
rily as in a golden age. He 
was hailed now not as a mere 
scholar but as an arbiter of 
elegances. If learned men still 
deferred to his judgment, beau- 
tiful women competed for his 
smiles, He had wealth, he had 
health, he was flattered by the 
praises of the wise. And then 
disaster, sudden and treacher- 
ous, overtook him. As Mantua 
had given him the life he loved 
best, so Mantua gave him 
death. It was at the time of 
Carnival, when Crichton ac- 
companied by the Princess 
whom he loved encountered 
Vincenzo Gonzago and the 
rabble rout of his oup-shotten 
companions. Some say that a 
street in Mantua was the place 
of meeting, others declare that 
Crichton was holding the court- 
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yard of the Princess’s palace 
against the roysterers. ll 
are agreed as to the manner 
of the conflict. Crichton, not 
knowing who were his adver- 
saries, ran one of them through 
with his sword, and was on the 
point of despatching the second, 
when a voice cried, “ Hold, 
hold! kill not the prince!” In 
an instant Crichton recoiled, 
the Prince pulled off his vizard, 
and Crichton, sensible of his 
mistake, dropped on his knee, 
like a true knight, and gave 
the Prince the hilt of his con- 
quering sword. The Prince, 
mad with wine and rage, 
grasped the proffered hilt and 
ran the blade through the 
heart of the Scot. Never was 
a more dastardly crime com- 
mitted, and as the gallant 
Crichton fell, the Princess, 
“rending her garments and 
tearing her hair, like one of 
the Graces possessed with a 
fury,” spoke thus: “O villains, 
what have you done? You 
vipers of men, that have thus 
basely slain the valiant Crich- 
ton, the sword of his own sex 
and the buckler of ours, the 
glory of this age, and the re- 
storer of the lost honour of the 
Court of Mantua: O Crichton, 
Crichton !” 

The story told by Urquhart, 
with an embroidery marvellous 
even for him, is abundantly 
strengthened by earlier authori- 
ties. Lithgow, some twenty- 
five years after Crichton’sdeath, 
tells us that “Crichton his 
worth in learning and excel- 
lent memory rests admired in 
Italy, but especially by the 
noble Gonzagas, and dependent 
friends of the house of Mantua; 
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for whose loss and accidental 
death they still heavily bemoan, 
acknowledging that the race of 
that Princely stock by God’s 
judgment was cut off because 
of his untimely death.” This 
honest traveller, it will be 
noted, describes Crichton’s 
death as accidental. Another 
writer, Thomas Wright, author 
of ‘The Passions of the Mind 
in Generall’ (1621), is of 
another opinion. He, indeed, 
gives a literal support to the 
version of Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart. “The Scot perceiving 
well what he was,” thus he 
concludes the story, “ fell down 
upon his knees, demanding 
pardon at his hands, and gave 
the Prince his naked rapier ; 
who no sooner had received it, 
but with the same sword he 
ran him through to death ; the 
which barbarous fact, as it was 
condemned of all men, so it 
sheweth the precipitation of his 
passionate ireful heart.” We 
may take it then that the 
manner of Crichton’s death is 
well established. The time of 
it is most mysteriously con- 
cealed from us. In 1583, 
Aldus, still faithful in eulogy, 
inscribed a book of his print- 
ing to the memory of Crichton. 
“Who did not wonder at thee 
living,” he writes; ““who does 
not mourn thee dead? While 
thou livedst, I profited by my 
judgment of thee; now thou 
art dead, I set no limit on my 
grief. Thou shouldst have lived, 
Crichton, thou shouldst have 
lived! For ever shall I cherish 
thy memory ; for ever shall thy 
image haunt my eyes; ever 
shalt thou be the same to me, 
who shalt ever be the same to 
3A 
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all good men.” Thus Aldus, 
with more to the same purpose, 
and Crichton was not dead. 
So keenly alive was he that in 
1584 three works—an “Epi- 
cedecian”’ for Cardinal Boro- 
meo, a “Gratulatio ” addressed 
to Gaspar Visconti, and a 
“Carmen Nuptiale ” composed 
in honour of the Prince Carolo 
Emanuele — were published, 
bearing his name on their title- 
pages, and a year later still he 
dedicated a collection of pieces 
in prose and verse, including 
a defence of poetry, to Sforza 
Brivius. And then obscurity 
engulfs him. To explain the 
error of Aldus is difficult. He 
was bound to Crichton by the 
strongest ties of affection and 
self-interest. How, then, should 
he believe a false rumour, 
which came from no more dis- 


The portrait of Crichton, 
painted by friends and by the 
kindly hand of tradition, is 
amiable rather than charac- 
teristic. When we _ would 
know precisely what manner 
of man he was we are baf- 
fled at once by the habit of 
imitation, and by the insin- 
cerity of flattery. As I have 
said, the early panegyrics prove 
little else than a lack of in- 
vention. The handbill came 
first, the others accepted its 
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tant a spot than Mantua? 
That the rumour was false is 
no less certain than that Aldus 
believed it. He even chose 
another scholar, one Stanilas 
Niegoscewski, a Pole, as fierce 
a disputant as the Scot, to take 
Crichton’s place in his heart 
and his prefaces. To him he 
dedicated the verses of Aratus 
—malum poetam bono poete-— 
and he confessed he knew not 
how to describe him. “Shall 
I call you the praiser of 
Crichton,” he asks, “or the 


rival, or the superior?” 
Alas for the fickleness of 
scholars! Aldus’s trick of 


eulogy did not long lack an 
excuse. And as for Crichton, 
it is easy to imagine the smile 
wherewith he greeted the 
notice of his death and the 
name of his supplanter. 


eulogy in good faith. Again, 
the voice of adulation is always 
inexpressive, and no man that 
ever lived was so keen an 
encouragement to superlatives 
as Crichton. To one he is a 
human miracle, to another he 
is almost divine. This man 
finds his genius stupendous, 
that one acclaims him a pro- 
digy of learning and eloquence ; 
all apply to him or to his gifts 
the epithet Admirabilis,’ which 
is indissolubly his. But when 








1 There has been much discussion as who it was that first called Crichton ‘‘ the 
Admirable.” The credit has generally been given to Urquhart, but unjustly. 
To Urquhart Crichton owes the glamour and romance which hang about his 
name. But he was called ‘“‘ Admirable” by earlier, less eloquent writers. 
Aldus uses the adjective more than once, and John Johnston thus describes 
the hero in his ‘Heroes Scoti’ (1613): ‘‘Jacobus Crittonius, Clunius, 
musarum pariter et martis alumnus, omnibus in studiis admirabilis, Mantue, 
a Ducis Mantuani filio cesus. 1581.” 
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you have marvelled at the 
store of adjectives poured forth 
by the patient biographers, 
you are no nearer to a sane 
appreciation of Crichton. You 
recognise that he excelled his 
fellows in many arts, that his 
versatility equalled his pre- 
cocity, that he could turn from 
war to peace with unruffled 
equanimity. You surmise al- 
ways that he possessed what 
Chesterfield called the graces, 
without which no man ever 
attained to the mastery of an en- 
vious world. And when all this 
is said, how much nearer are we 
to a vision of the real Crichton? 
Urquhart tells us that never 
was so wonderful a prodigy 
seen since Alcibiades. Aldus, 
gasping in admiration, can 
compare his apparition at 
Padua with nothing else than 
with Plato’s return to Athens, 
when the whole population of 
the city left the games to go 
forth and meet him. Obvi- 
ously Alcibiades and Plato are 
names which should not be 
mentioned in this relation. 
Without underrating Crich- 
ton’s remarkable achievements, 
we must set him on a far lower 
plane. He was, indeed, a true 
child of his age, and it is by 
@ mere accident that he has 
strayed into ours. His ac- 
complishments, splendid as 
they were, are the accom- 
plishments of youth. He was, 
so to say, an undergraduate 
raised to the highest power. 
All the learning of the time 
was his, and he knew how to 
turn it to the best account. 
The disputations, which at 
Padua and Venice seemed 


miracles of genius, would ap- 
pear to our altered consciences 
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mere exercises in pedantry. 
In other words, Crichton did 
not stray one inch from the 
fold of conventionality. He 
invented nothing; he left 
behind him no one authentic 
phrase, no one imperishable 
line. He played the tune of his 
time with a greater skill than 
most of his fellows, and that 
is all. Had he lived to-day, 
he would have played another 
tune, and would have composed 
such verses in Greek and Latin 
as would have cast even the 
little masterpieces of Professor 
Jebb into the shade of careless- 
ness and inelegance. 

And Crichton had another 
quality than learning. <A 
dozen Scots surpassed him 
in erudition and originality, 
and are forgotten. As I have 
said, he had a genius for pres- 
entation. He filled a greater 
space than the most of men. 
He had a talent for attract- 
ing the eyes of others to 
him, and thus he achieved 
a result which, but for him, 
might have seemed impossible : 
he made pedantry romantic. 
Out of the dry bones of dry 
philosophy he produced a 
wonderful effect. We can 
well believe that neither his 
mind nor his tongue weighed 
heavily on abstruse subjects. 
They touched them, and were 
off. I have likened him to a 
butterfly, brilliant in colour 
and light on wing, but he 
was a butterfly who fed on 
cabbages. And like a butter- 
fly he was vain of the splendid 
effects he knew how to pro- 
duce. He wished to excel at all 
costs. He breathed most easily 
in an atmosphere of combat. 
His highest happiness was to 
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pit himself against this or that 
adversary, to make his superi- 
ority visible, and he cared not 
whether his hand held a sword 
or a book. The cause of learn- 
ing was little to him; it was 
the cause of Crichton that he 
had at heart. He died young, 
and deserves an amiable judg- 
ment. Yet if we accept the 
praises of his friends, and look 
kindly upon his written words, 
we cannot believe that had he 
lived he could have added a 
single stone to the monument 
of human knowledge. His 
genius was like a block of ice, 
clear and frozen, which the 
changing season melts to water. 

The only account of him 
that attempts to separate 
him from others is Joseph 
Scaliger’s, and Scaliger, gen- 
erously admitting his mirac- 
ulous gifts, stumbles on a 
phrase which brings us nearer 
to Crichton than pages of 


panegyric. “Il était,” says 
he, “un peu fat.” He was 
something of a coxcomb. 
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There is the truth in six 
words. None but a coxcomb 
could have inspired the hand- 
bill which fashioned his repu- 
tation. None but a coxcomb 
could have kept himself so 
persistently in the eye of the 
world. None but a coxcomb, 
and a coxcomb of heroic frame, 
could have pursued the goals 
of so many excellences as did 
Crichton. He was of those 
who looked upon learning as 
a pleasant pastime, who threw 
off their verses while they 
waited in the ring for a lag- 
gard armourer, who practised 
philosophy when they were tired 
of the fencing-school. He for- 
got that poetry is a jealous 
mistress, that humane letters 
are the enemies of leisure, and 
forgetting this he has left be- 
hind him nothing that a later 
generation cares to read—only 
a brilliant memory of daring 
feats daringly performed, of 
gallant adversaries gallantly 
overcome in lecture hall and 
tournament. 


VI. 


His writings in prose and 
verse would long since have 
fallen into oblivion but for the 
glamour of his name. The 
romance which still enwraps 
him, his mastery of that art of 
life which he practised with 
infinite skill, have given his 
slender pamphlets a fictitious 
value. They are among the 
treasures of the _ collector, 
and they possess the faint 
interest of curiosity. A study 
of them cannot but diminish 
the reputation of Crichton. He 





has a natural love of false quan- 
tities, and his lines do not always 
scan, That is their least de- 
fect. It is far more to their 
discredit that they are taste- 
less and mechanical. Crichton 
essays all the metres: hexa- 
meters, elegiacs, alcaics, sapph- 
ics, hendecasyllables, archiloch- 
ians, all yield to his ingen- 
uity; and all are treated in 
the spirit not of the poet, 
but of the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum. What shall we think 
of a poet who in an Epicedium 
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can be guilty of such a common- 
place as this ?— 


“Extimui, steteruntque come, et 
timor occupat artus. 

Proh dolor, en veris somnia mixta 
noto.” 


He is even less happy in a 
. gratulatory ode, addressed to 
Gaspar Vincenzo :— 


‘‘ Primus in exequiis ferali carmine 
Scotus, 
Pastoris dolui funera mesta pii. 
Funera mesta pii Boromei Presulis 
ah ah, 
Deplanxit tristi nostra Thalia 
stylo.” 


It is not for this that a scholar 
receives the name of Admirable, 
and you turn from his verse to 
his prose with a light heart. 
There, too, disappointment 
awaits you. He does not go 
beyond the intelligence of his 
time. It was his to absorb, not 
to foresee. It is not surprising 
therefore that he should con- 
demn the fools who in their 
total ignorance of dialectic 
believe that the earth moves, or 
that there are more worlds than 
one. He is more himself when 
he eulogises grammar as the 
parent of the other arts, and 
sings in a passage of genuine 
enthusiasm the praise of Homer. 
But it is in his last work that 
his best passage may be found 
—a lofty panegyric of Virgil— 





which persuades the reader to 
forget the false quantities and 
ineptitudes of his verse. Virgil 
he esteems supreme in all 
things. “Would you learn,” 
says he, “to argue in utramque 
partem? Consult Virgil. Would 
you invade the province of ora- 
tory? Approach Virgil. Would 
you understand the lines, forms, 
spaces, and magnitudes of 
Kuclid? Devour Maro. He will 
discuss with you air, fire, water, 
earth, ad unguem.” Such was 
the opinion of him who in his 
brief life vanquished all-comers 
in all sports, and it seems idle 
to repeat it in a world which 
has abolished Euclid and is 
forgetting Virgil. And this 
loyalty to the Roman poet is 
the fitting crown of a career 
which has captured the im- 
agination of three centuries. 
Crichton was fortunate in many 
things—fortunate in strength, 
in skill, in eloquence. And 
most fortunate was he in his 
opportune death. “The gods,” 
said Abernethy, “ wished only 
to show Crichton to the world, 
not to give him.” He died with 
all the laurels wreathed upon 
his brow; he had not time to 
outlive his fame; and fate in 
its kindly wisdom spared us the 
shame and regret of looking 
upon a Phoenix of middle age. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, 

















COLONEL THOMAS DEANE 
PEARSE, formerly well known 
as “the father of the Bengal 
Artillery,” and as second to 
Warren Hastings in his duel 
with Sir Philip Francis, was 
born in the year 1742. His 
grandfather, Thomas Pearse, 
born in 1678, was a Commis- 
sioner of the Navy—an ap- 
pointment corresponding to the 
Superintendent of a royal dock- 
yard of later times—and repre- 
sented Weymouth in Parliament 
during a great part of the reigns 
of Kings George I. and II. 

Thomas Pearse, who is be- 
lieved to have been a relation 
of James Pearse, Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II. and 
James II., and the friend of 
Pepys, owned properties in 
Dorsetshire and Cambridge- 
shire, and was twice married. 
His first wife was Rebecca, 
daughter of Thomas Deane of 
Freefolk, a cousin of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, and by 
her he had a son, also named 
Thomas, to whom he be- 


queathed Witchampton, his 
Dorsetshire property. The 
second wife of the elder 


Thomas Pearse was Elizabeth 
Best, a lady of a well-known 
Kentish family, and sister-in- 
law of the famous Admiral 
Vernon of Porto-Bello. To 
his eldest son by his second 
marriage Thomas Pearse left 
his Cambridgeshire seat, Hat- 
ley St George Park, and from 
this son, Best Pearse, is de- 
scended the present represen- 
tative of the family, Lieut.- 
Colonel E. V. D. Pearse. 
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The younger Thomas Pearse, 
born in 1700, was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
married Martha, daughter of 
Captain George Purvis, R.N. 
By her he had a son named 
Thomas Deane, the subject of 
this paper. In 1745 Thomas 
Pearse the younger was com- 
pelled to sell Witchampton, and 
in 1757 he was entirely ruined 
“by the breaking of a Mr 
Bellamy, and a long and ex- 
pensive lawsuit.” In con- 
sequence, as Colonel Pearse 
states in a letter to an old 
school-fellow, ‘‘they took me 
from school to carry me to 
the parade at Woolwich.” His 
father had, in fact, chosen the 
Artillery as the only branch 
of the Army in which his son 
might hope to make a career 
without the aid of purchase, 
Young Pearse was admitted as 
a cadet into the Royal Military 
Academy early in 1757, and, 
owing to the demand for 
officers in the Artillery caused 
by the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War, was appointed to 
@ commission as Lieutenant 
Fire-worker on June 8th of 
the same year. It is said in 
his biography in ‘The Mili- 
tary Repository’ that “he 
went through his course of 
study in a manner peculiarly 
honourable to himself, in every 
instance exhibiting that firm- 
ness of mind and decision of 
character which distinguished 
him through life.” 

The records of the Royal 
Military Academy do not show 
when Lieutenant Fire-worker 
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Pearse quitted that seat of 
learning, but his stay cannot 
have been a long one, as he left 
England on active service on 
June 1, 1758, being still under 
sixteen years of age. For this 
early opportunity of smelling 
powder he had to thank the 
elder Pitt, who, in this year, 
directed two raids against the 
western coast of France. The 
first expedition, described with 
infinite humour and perfect 
historical accuracy by Thack- 
eray in ‘The Virginians,’ con- 
sisted of about 13,000 men of 
the three arms. It was well 
proportioned, well found, and 
provided with an ample naval 
escort. All that it lacked was 
a capable commander, definite 
instructions, and accurate in- 
formation. The nominal com- 
mander was the third Duke of 
Marlborough, whose military 
defects placed him under the 
control of his second-in-com- 
mand, that Lord George Sack- 
ville who was for so many 
years the evil genius of our 
military operations. Sailing 
on June 1, the expedition, as 
Harry Warrington tells us, 
“landed on the 6th at Cancalle 
Bay. We slept under canvass. 
We marched to St Malo and 
burned ever so many privateers. 
And we went on board shipp 
again, without ever crossing 
swords with any enemy or 
meeting any except a few poor 
devils whom the troops plun- 
dered. Better luck next time.” 
So young Pearse’s first taste 
of active service was neither 
glorious nor instructive, and 
doubtless he too hoped for 
better luck next time. The 


luck, however, was worse, for 
Pitt decided to make a second 
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attempt on St Malo, and for 
the second expedition, which 
sailed on August 1, and was 
of the same composition and 
strength as the first one, selected 
an unfortunate veteran named 
Bligh, who had outgrown all 
his military qualities except 
courage, and was further han- 
dicapped by an incompetent 
staff. 

Bligh landed in France on 
August 7, and after destroying 
the docks and shipping at 
Cherbourg, re-embarked and 
made a fresh landing on Sept- 
ember 3 near St Malo. Two 
days later he discovered, what 
he should have been told before 
leaving England, that St Malo 
was too strong for his small 
army. French troops were now 
concentrating from every direc- 
tion, and a prompt re-embark- 
ation, for which there was still 
time, was the only hope of 
safety. Bligh and his staff, 
however, dawdled away the 
time until September 11, and 
when at last the embarkation 
at St Cast bay did begin, so 
much time had been wasted 
that the whole rear-guard of 
1400 men under General Dury 
was sacrificed. No fewer than 
750 officers and men (including 
the general) were killed or 
drowned in the final rush for 
the boats, and the remainder 
of the rear- guard was cap- 
tured. Ample lessons here 
for the shrewd young ob- 
server who had embarked 
early with the guns, and 
doubtless watched the dis- 
aster through his “ perspective 
glass.” 

Pearse’s next experience took 
him to a different clime, for in 
1759 he was engaged in the 
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West Indies at the capture 
of the island of Guadaloupe, 
serving under the command of 
Brigadier Clavering, a brave 
and capable soldier whom 
he was to meet again in 
less favourable circumstances. 
Guadaloupe captured, most of 
the troops who had not fallen 
victims to the climate were 
sent home, and with them 
went Pearse, in time to serve 
for a third time in an ex- 
pedition to France. This was 
in March 1761, when Admiral 
Keppel and General Hodgson 
captured the strongly fortified 
post of Belle-ile. The island, 
after one costly repulse, was 
taken at the end of five weeks’ 
fighting, the British casualties 
numbering 600. 

On October 24 of the same 
year Pearse was promoted a 
- second lieutenant in the ar- 
tillery, that rank, curiously 
enough, being senior to that 
of lieutenant fire-worker; and 
in March 1762 he again sailed 
for the West Indies in Lord 
Albemarle’s expedition for the 
capture of Havana in Cuba. 
This arduous operation cost 
the British force of 15,000 men 
about 1000 in killed and 
wounded, beside 500 captured 
at sea; but no less than 5000 
men died during the siege 
owing to hard work and ex- 
posure in a deadly climate—an 
appalling death-roll in so small 
an army. 

Soon afterwards the Seven 
Years’ War came to an end, 
and Pitt’s political opponents, 
who came into power, set 
eagerly to work at the con- 
genial task of short-sighted 
economy, the usual sequel to 
England’s costly wars. Peace 
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and its reductions came as a 
heavy blow to our young 
soldier among many others, 
Pearse had now seen service 
in various portions of the globe, 
and, particularly at Havana, 
he had been, to use his own 
words, “if not at the head 
at least in the heat of every 
engagement.” His services 
had been conspicuous, but his 
prospects were not encourag- 
ing. On February 3, 1766, with 
nearly nine years of commis- 
sioned service, he became a 
lieutenant, in which rank he 
seemed likely to remain for a 
long period. Two years later 
a chance came in his way, and 
being, as he was, strong, active, 
clever, poor, and ambitious, he 
eagerly seized it. This chance 
was the offer of the command 
of the artillery of the Hon. 
Kast India Company in Bengal, 
a corps which had then been in 
existence some nineteen years, 
and had already done dis- 
tinguished service on many 
occasions. 

The first company of regular 
artillery in Bengal had been 
raised in 1749, and the greater 
part of it perished in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. The com- 
pany was speedily re-formed, 
and as the territory of the 
Company in Bengal grew, so 
increased the strength of the 
local army and of its artil- 
lery. With the growth of the 
Bengal army, the necessity of 
scientifically trained artillery 
officers made itself felt. In the 
school of constant warfare, 
cavalry and infantry officers 
could acquire the essentials of 
their profession, and com- 
manders could learn the art of 
waging war as from study 
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alone they could never learn 
it. Artillery, however, was 
another matter: it was felt 
that technical training was 
essential, and application was 
made to the Army in England 
for an officer to command the 
Bengal Artillery. Lieutenant 
Pearse was selected by the Ar- 
tillery authorities for this sur- 
prising promotion, which was to 
carry him, at the age of twenty- 
six, at one bound from the 
position of a junior lieutenant 
to that of lieutenant - colonel 
commanding. It is clear that 
he was recognised as a man of 
exceptional qualities. Before, 
however, he was to reap the 
full benefit of his good fortune, 
Pearse was to experience a 
specimen of the Company’s 
methods that gave him a hint 
that his future was not to be 
all plain sailing. An officer 
named Campbell, who was 
supported by strong influence, 
applied for the post of chief 
engineer of Bengal. This 
appointment was held by 
Captain Martin of the Bengal 
Artillery, but the directors, 
ever ready to oblige the power- 
ful, forgot their new-born zeal 
for efficiency, and promoted 
Martin to lieutenant-colonel of 
his own corps, thus providing 
the desired vacancy for Captain 
Campbell. Pearse was there- 
fore appointed major of the 
Bengal Artillery, his commission 
bearing date February 29; 1768, 
and he sailed from England, 
never to return, in the following 
month, arriving at Calcutta 
after a rapid passage on August 
26. On his arrival in India, 
Pearse experienced another un- 
pleasant surprise on finding 
that the Bengal Council had 





promoted Captain Nathaniel 
Kindersley to the rank of major 
in the Artillery, with a date 
anterior to that of his own 
appointment. Mr Cartier, at 
that moment Governor of 
Bengal, assured Major Pearse, 
in reply to his remonstrance, 
that the Council had no wish 
to do him an injustice, and that 
they were aware that he was 
“not only eminent in the par- 
ticular duties of his profession, 
but valuable in the different calls 
of private friendship.” These 
were soft words, almost Shake- 
spearean in their turn, but 
hardly an adequate apology for 
a second supercession, which 
appears to have been caused by 
a dispute between the Calcutta 
authorities and those in Eng- 
land. Be this as it may, the 
grievance did not last long, for 
Colonel Martin retired in Nov- 
ember 1768, and Kindersley, 
promoted in his place, died 
on October 24, 1769. Major 
Pearse was then promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and received the 
command of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, which he held for the long 
period of twenty-one years, 
until the day of his death. 
The Bengal Artillery at this 
time was very far from the 
state of efficiency to which 
it attained under his care. 
Its equipment was then of 
the very worst,— guns fre- 
quently bursting when firing 
salutes; the carriages flying 
into pieces with common firing 
in a week; fuses intended for 
the same period, burning from 
nineteen to forty-eight seconds, 
as luck would have it; the 
port-fires continually going 
out; the tubes refusing to 
burn; the powder infamous. 
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These particulars are contained 
in a letter from Colonel Pearse 
to General Desaguliers of the 
Royal Artillery; and _ the 
Colonel having thus sketched 
his equipment, proceeds to a 
description of some of the 
officers whom ke found in 
India. “When I first came 
into the command of the corps,” 
he writes, “I was astonished 
at the ignorance of all who 
commanded it. It was a 
common practice to make any 
midshipman who was discon- 
tented with the India ships an 
officer of Artillery. . . . They 
were almost all of this class; 
and their ideas consonant to 
the elegant military education 
which they had received. But, 
thank God, I have got rid of 
all of them but seven.” 

To get together an efficient 
body of officers, to extract from 
the reluctant Bengal Govern- 
ment funds with which to pur- 
chase serviceable equipment of 
all kinds, to initiate a proper 
system of instruction, and to 
devote his spare time to the 
study of various branches of 
science,—these were the occu- 
pations of the first few years 
of Colonel Pearse’s Indian ser- 
vice. The many reforms which 
he instituted, and the honest 
work that earned for him the 
honourable title of “‘ the father 
of the Bengal Artillery,” may 
be learned in the pages of the 
history of that noble regiment : 
they can be but glanced at 
here. In 1774 Pearse was 
able to report that at a 
review before General Claver- 
ing “the performance would 
not have disgraced dear old 
Woolwich.” 

We have already met Gen- 
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eral Clavering as the gallant 
Brigadier of Guadaloupe, but 
he was now figuring in another 
capacity, as the newly ap. 
pointed Commander - in-Chief 
in Bengal and a member of the 
Governor - General’s Council. 
The Governor-General, the 
first to bear that title, was 
Warren Hastings, who had 
been called in 1772 from his 
post in Madras to restore Ben- 
gal from the state of ruin to 
which it had been reduced by 
a famine and by the incompe- 
tence of the successors of Lord 
Clive. Hastings saved, not 
only Bengal, but all the Brit- 
ish possessions in India, and we 
know how England rewarded 
him. What, however, bears 
on the story of Colonel Pearse 
is the fact that from that day 
in April 1772, when Warren 
Hastings arrived at Calcutta, 
until he finally left it in 
February 1785, it became im- 
possible for any resident of 
Calcutta holding an official 
position of the slightest im- 
portance to avoid the animosi- 
ties which embittered the lives 
of Hastings, his enemies, and 
his friends throughout that 
long period. Our quiet Colonel 
of Artillery was apparently the 
least likely of men to be drawn 
into the conflict, for he was no 
politician, or at least no man 
to air his political views; but 
Calcutta became a place where 
neutrality was impossible. _ 
During the operations in 
Rohilkhand two years later, 
Colonel Pearse served in the 
field at the head of the artillery, 
but owing to a dangerous ill- 
ness was not present at Colonel 
Champion’s defeat of the Ro- 
hillas. Although Pearse had 
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welcomed the arrival of Hast- 
ings, his letters concerning the 
campaign show that he, like 
the army generally, disliked 
the Rohilla war. Hastings’ 
conduct in this instance, long 
misrepresented, was the cause 
of a great part of the calum- 
nies with which his name was 
besmirched by Burke and 
Sheridan in his lifetime, and 
which were perpetuated by 
the writings of Macaulay. 

In October 1774, Hastings 
had his hands completely tied 
by the arrival of three Coun- 
cillors, who had been appointed 
by the Home Government in 
accordance with Lord North’s 
Regulating Act. The fourth 
Councillor, Barwell, alone 
supported Hastings. Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson, the 
arrivals from England, con- 
stituted themselves into an Op- 
position, and performed their 
duty in that capacity with 
whole-hearted consistency. 

The story of Hastings’ 
struggle with this trio is well 
known. It lasted until Clav- 
ering and Monson were in their 
graves and Francis driven out 
of India, and during its con- 
tinuance the English com- 
munity were so divided and 
the dissension was so acute 
that British rule narrowly 
escaped extinction. It was 
dangerous even to express an 
opinion, and Colonel Pearse, 
who, when Hastings was master 
of the situation, had not feared 
to criticise his policy in Rohil- 
khand with the utmost frank- 
ness, States in a letter in May 
1775— 


“T make it a rule never to write 
hews pow, because our letters are 
most commonly opened, as I am con- 
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vinced this will be, because it will 
be expected that everyone will be 
writing about the dissensions which 
prevail amongst us. I endeavour 
to steer clear of either party.” 


By November of the same 
year he had, however, firmly 
attached himself to the side of 
Hastings, entirely contrary to 
his own interests, and Hast- 
ings’ friend and supporter he 
remained to the end of his 
life. Colonel Pearse was con- 
sequently treated with much 
discourtesy and harshness by 
General Clavering, and com- 
plains bitterly of the slights 
put upon him. He writes— 


“Hastings had been my friend 
before Clavering arrived; and I 
esteemed him too much to do as 
others had done—that is, turned their 
backs on their old friends to court 
their new ones. Clavering therefore 
marked me as one of the Govern- 
ment set, and accordingly he has 
uniformly done everything to thwart 
and hurt me.” 


Pearse, however, doubtless re- 
membered the days when they 
had served together in Guada- 
loupe, and he writes in chival- 
rous terms of admiration of the 
ladies of both the Clavering 
and Monson families. 
Lieutenant - Colonel Pearse 
was promoted Colonel on June 
12, 1779, and the best known 
episode of his life, his share in 
the duel between Hastings and 
Philip Francis, occurred very 
soon afterwards. Francis was 
by far the most active and 
dangerous of the opponents of 
Hastings, and it may fairly 
be said that from the mo- 
ment he set foot in India 
Francis endeavoured to foil 
his intentions. With aston- 
ishing self-command and 
patience Hastings bore this 
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treatment for nearly six years, 
but at last he was driven to 
desperation by an act of pol- 
itical treachery, and openly 
accused Francis of being “in- 
capable of candour” and of a 
conduct “void of truth and 
honour.” This language is so 
unlike that used on any other 
oceasion by the gentle and 
courteous Hastings, that an 
explanation must be sought 
for in a full study of the 
circumstances of the quarrel. 
Suffice it to say that Francis, 
after promising to support 
Hastings’ policy in despatch- 
ing troops across India to 
rescue the Bombay Presi- 
dency from the Mahrattas, 
treacherously shuffled out of 
his promise and repudiated his 
own words. 

The consequence of Hastings’ 
language to Francis was the 
very remarkable duel which 
took place on August 17, 1780, 
Colonel Pearse acting as second 
to the Governor-General. Ex- 
tracts from the long account 
of the duel which Pearse wrote 
to a friend of Hastings show 
how dangerous is the anger 
of a long-suffering man. On 
August 15, Hastings, when 
asking Pearse to act as his 
second, informed him that the 
duel was to take place at 
half-past five on the morning 
of the 17th; both the long 
interval between the challenge 
and the meeting, and the fact 
that the principals settled 
time and place, being unusual. 
Colonel Pearse writes— 


“On the morning of the 17th I 
waited on Mr Hastings in my chariot 
to carry him to the place of appoint- 
ment. When we arrived there we 


found Mr Francis and Colonel Watson 
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walking together, and therefore, soon 
after we alighted, I looked at my 
watch and mentioned aloud that it 
was half-past five, and Mr Francis 
looked at his and said it was near 
six ; this induced me to tell him that 
my watch was set by my astronomical 
clock to solar time.” 


Colonel Pearse evidently dis- 
liked being contradicted before 
breakfast. 

After some difficulty a suit- 
able place was found, and 
Pearse loaded Hastings’ pistols, 
those of Francis being already 
loaded. What follows is in- 
teresting. “ Finding the gentle- 
men were both unacquainted 
with the modes usually observed 
on those occasions, I took the 
liberty to tell them that if they 
would fix their distance it was 
the business of the seconds to 
measure it.” Colonel Watson 
suggested fourteen paces, which 
Mr Hastings observed was a 
great distance for pistols, but 
as no actual objection was 
made Colonel Watson took 
that number of paces, and 
Colonel Pearse counted them. 
The narrative continues— 


“When the gentlemen had got to 
their ground, Mr Hastings asked Mr 
Francis if he stood before the line or 
behind it, and being told behind the 
mark, he said he would do the same, 
and immediately took his stand. I 
then told them it was a rule that 
neither of them were to quit their 
ground until they had discharged 
their pistols, and Colonel Watson 
proposed that both should fire to- 

ether without taking any advantage. 
Mr Hastings asked if he meant they 
ought to fire by word of command, 
an was told he only meant they 
should fire together, as nearly as 
could be. These preliminaries were 
all agreed to, and both parties pre- 
sented ; but Mr Francis raised his 
hand and again came down to his 
present; he did so a second time ; 
when he came to his present, which 
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was the third time of doing so, he 
drew his trigger; but his powder 
being damp, the pistol did not fire. 
Mr Hastings came down from his 
present to give Mr Francis time to 
rectify his priming, and this was 
done out of a cartridge with which 
I supplied him upon pcre aed had 
no spare powder. Again the gentle- 
men took their stands, both presented 
together, and Mr Francis fired ; Mr 
Hastings did the same at the distance 
of time equal to the counting of one, 
two, three distinctly, but not greater. 
His shot took place ; Mr Francis 
staggered ; and in attempting to sit 
down he fell, and said he was a dead 
man. Mr Hastings hearing this 
cried out, ‘Good God! I hope not,’ 
and immediately went up to him, as 
did Colonel Watson; but I ran to 
call the servants, and to order a sheet 
to bind up the wound. . . . Whilst 
Mr Francis was lying upon the 
ground, he told Mr Hastings, in 
consequence of something which he 
said, that he best knew how it af- 
fected his affairs, and that he had 
better take care of himself, to which 
Mr Hastings answered that he hoped 
and believed the wound was not 
mortal, but that if any unfortunate 
accident should happen, it was his 
intention immediately to surrender 
himself to the Sheriff. . .. Both 
parties behaved as became gentlemen 
of their high rank and station. Mr 
Hastings seemed to be in a state of 
such perfect tranquillity that a spec- 
tator would not have supposed that 
he was about an action out of the 
common course of things; and Mr 
Francis’ deportment was such as did 
honour to his firmness and resolution.” 


So ended this memorable 
duel, and it is clear from 
Pearse’s narrative that both 
principals meant mischief. 

While the Governor-General 
and the senior member of Coun- 
cil were thus settling their 
differences, a heavy misfortune 
hung over British fortunes in 
India. Hyder Ali of Mysore 
had invaded Madras territory 
&@ month before the duel, and 
on September 10 he succeeded, 





thanks to the bad manage- 
ment of Sir Hector Munro, the 
local commander - in - chief, in 
annihilating a detachment of 
3700 men under Colonel Baillie. 
Munro hurriedly retreated to 
Madras, and for all that local 
resources could effect the south- 
ern Presidency was lost. Has- 
tings, however, rose nobly to 
the emergency. He at once 
despatched by sea Sir Eyre 
Coote (who had _ succeeded 
Clavering as Commander-in- 
Chief) with all the European 
troops and treasure that could 
be scraped together in Bengal ; 
while he forced his reluctant 
Council to consent further to 
the despatch of large reinforce- 
ments by land. Hastings con- 
ferred the command of the 
marching force on Colonel 
Pearse, whom he described as 
“@ man of bravery, and of 
great professional knowledge.” 
The force placed under Pearse’s 
orders consisted of five regi- 
ments of Bengal Infantry, the 
12th, 13th, 24th, 25th, and 
26th, with a company of Euro- 
pean Artillery, and twelve 
guns. It was intended that 
the 20th Regiment should also 
have marched with the detach- 
ment, but on the force collect- 
ing at Midnapore this regiment 
was found to be in a state of 
mutiny owing to some claims 
for prize-money not having been 
duly adjusted by its command- 
ing officer, for which offence 
he was dismissed the service by 
the sentence of a court-martial. 
The regiment was broken up 
and the men drafted into the 
other corps, the native officers 
being dismissed. This unfor- 
tunate episode, which delayed 
the departure of the detach- 
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ment from Midnapore until 
January 9, 1781, was followed 
by misconduct in a quarter 
where it was less to be ex- 
pected. Many of the infantry 
officers of the detachment re- 
sented being placed under the 
command of Colonel Pearse, an 
artillery officer; and constant 
disputes, most difficult to ad- 
just, arose also between the 
officers themselves. The Bengal 
Infantry had recently been re- 
organised, each regiment being 
divided into two weak bat- 
talions commanded by captains, 
the regiments being commanded 
by majors. Colonel Pearse did 
not hesitate to assert his own 
authority, but it was more dif- 
ficult to establish a modus viv- 
endi among the regimental 
officers. The majors command- 
ing regiments had been care- 
fully selected, and for the most 
part showed discretion and 
good sense, but among the 
captains were some turbulent 
spirits who caused infinite 
trouble, attempting to assert 
their complete independence of 
the regimental commanders. 
To such lengths did their 
insubordinate and _ unsoldier- 
like spirit carry some of them 
that letters of an insulting 
nature were written by them, 
while actually marching to- 
wards the enemy, to a scurri- 
lous Calcutta newspaper called 
‘The Bengal Gazette,’ the pro- 
prietor of which had a griev- 
ance against Colonel Pearse for 
recalling to regimental duty an 
English gunner who had been 
allowed to act as a compositor 
while stationed at Calcutta. 
Colonel Pearse was accused of 
every military crime, from the 
most serious to the most trivial 
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—of delaying his march to- 
wards danger, of making money 
out of his troops (a base cal- 
umny, for no man had cleaner 
hands) ; and, coming from the 
general to the particular, “Col- 
onel P. gives us damn’d long 
orders and a deal of useless 
trouble. In my next letter I 
will tell you of his disposition 
of the baggage on the line of 
march and of his Buzzar Regu- 
lations, all of which are entirely 
new and his own.” Nor did 
the writers of the letters stop 
at base or foolish accusa- 
tions. Captain Sandford was 
tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to be reprimanded 
by Colonel Pearse in the pres- 
ence of two senior officers. 
No sooner had he received the 
reprimand and been released 
from arrest than he put on 
his sword and, returning to 
Colonel Pearse’s tent, chal- 
lenged him to fight a duel. 
For this serious crime Cap- 
tain Sandford was again tried 
by court-martial. Captain 
Scott challenged Major Kil- 
patrick, his own commanding 
officer, and so wounded him 
as to cause his death. In ad- 
dition to these unpleasant 
circumstances, Pearse’s detach- 
ment, during its march of 
nearly a thousand miles, mostly 
over unsurveyed country, suf- 
fered severely from an epidemic 
of cholera—one of the first, if 
not the first, reported in India. 
The disease broke out at Gan- 
jam, and worked great havoc 
among the camp-followers in 
addition to the loss of life 
among the troops. Between 
February 12 and April 5, 
1781, the troops alone lost 
905 men, half of whom are 
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believed to have died of 
cholera, while the remainder 
deserted from fear of that 
dread scourge. The mortality 
among the followers was far 
heavier. The long march to 
Madras was not delayed by 
fighting. In the earlier portion 
an attack by the Raja of Nagpur 
seemed probable. Hastings, 
however, ordered Colonel Pearse 
to march straight on, unless 
actually attacked, and to fix 
his eyes firmly on Madras as 
his goal. These instructions 
being obeyed carried the force 
quickly out of the zone of 
Mahratta danger, and after- 
wards from that of cholera, 
and by July 1781 the Bengal 
detachment came within reach 
of the long arm of Hyder. 
Sir Eyre Coote, with the weak 
and ill-supplied Madras army, 
had been decoyed to the south- 
ward of Madras, and Hyder, 
by a rapid movement, had 
thrown himself into a position 
blocking Coote’s only return 
route. Threatened with dis- 
aster, Coote showed all his 
great talent for war. Tell- 
ing his soldiers that every 
man must fight for the credit 
and safety of British India, 
he won perhaps the most 
brilliant victory of his long 
career at Porto Novo, com- 
pletely defeating Hyder. He 
then performed an equally re- 
markable feat in making a 
rapid march of 150 miles, al- 
most without transport or 
supplies, and joined hands at 
Pulicat on August 2 with 
Colonel Pearse’s detachment. 
The losses caused by cholera 
and desertion had been made 
good during the march from 
Ganjam southward, and Sir 
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Eyre Coote thus received a 
reinforcement of 4000 men, 
which nearly doubled his 
strength. On coming within 
touch of the Bengal detach- 
ment, Coote had written to 
Colonel Pearse warmly approv- 
ing of his whole conduct in 
the march from Midnapore. 
Coote, however, had taken 
great offence at orders issued 
by the Governor-General, direct- 
ing that the Bengal troops were 
to continue as a separate de- 
tachment under Pearse’s order. 
To assert his authority as 
Commander-in-Chief, Coote, in 
defiance of this order, now 
broke up the Bengal detach- 
ment and distributed the units 
among his own brigades. He 
showed, however, that this 
action was directed against 
Hastings, and not against 
Colonel Pearse, by giving the 
latter command of a brigade, 
which Pearse held until the 
end of the campaign. 

The arduous services per- 
formed by the Bengal troops 
and their commander during 
their four years of continuous 
campaigning against Hyder 
and his successor Tippoo can 
only be sketched in these 
pages. Colonel Pearse com- 
manded his brigade at the 
battles of Pollilur on August 
27, 1781, and Sholingarh, 
fought exactly a month later. 
In the former action Coote, 
who was in failing health, 
managed badly, affronted his 
brigadiers, and could do no 
more than hold his ground. 
At Sholingarh, which was an 
indubitable victory, Pearse’s 
services were conspicuous. He 
commanded the left wing of 
the army, which with the bag- 
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gage was cut off by Hyder 
from the right wing. In the 
heat of the action Pearse’s 
troops opened out to a danger- 
ous extent, and Hyder sent 
Tippoo to charge them with 
the Mysore cavalry in great 
strength. Colonel Pearse, 
who was riding from group 
to group, reforming his line, 
was carried off in the midst 
of the enemy’s troopers and 
had a narrow escape, for 
which he thanked the drunk- 
enness of the Mysore sowars 
and the furious kicking of his 
own horse. The battle of 
Sholingarh was followed by 
the relief of Vellore in January 
1782, Pearse again render- 
ing conspicuous service, and 
being warmly thanked by 
Sir Eyre Coote. On the com- 
pletion of this service Pearse 
asked leave of the General to 
leave the Army until it again 
took the field, receiving in 
reply a most complimentary 
assurance that Sir Eyre con- 
sidered him indispensable “at 
a time when an emergency 
might happen to require the 
co-operation of those able ser- 
vices which I had particular 
satisfaction in observing ever 
so zealously executed in our 
last march.” 

Sir Eyre Coote, completely 
broken in health, left Madras 
in October 1782, and Colonel 
Pearse became second in com- 
mand to his successor, General 
Stuart, a brave but wrong- 
headed veteran with one leg, 
who had commanded a regi- 
ment at Havana. Stuart 
proving inactive, Pearse vol- 
unteered in March 1783 to 
earry the war into Tippoo’s 
country from the east, in order 





to co-operate with General 
Mathews who had invaded 
Mysore from the west. This 
offer, which might have 
averted the disaster which 
presently befell Mathews’ 
army, was not accepted, the 
Madras Government havin 
determined on attacking the 
town of Cuddalore which was 
held by a strong French force. 
Mathews, being unsupported, 
was compelled to surrender, 
and he and most of his force 
were put to death by Tippoo. 
Sir Eyre Coote then returned 
to Madras in order to resume 
the command of the army, but 
died of apoplexy on April 26, 
1783. He had previously sus- 
tained two strokes, but daunt- 
lessly struggled on till death 
thus put a period to his labours 
and sufferings. His old enemy, 
Hyder Ali, had died four 
months previously, and Tippoo 
his son reigned in his stead. 
General Stuart moved 
against Cuddalore towards the 
end of April 1783, and, having 
taken forty days to cover a 
hundred miles, arrived before 
that place on June 6. Severe 
fighting followed, in which the 
English army fared by no 
means well, The principal ac- 
tion took place on June 13, 
when the fighting was of an 
interesting nature. An attack 
was made on a strong position 
which the French troops, some 
3000 strong, had taken up to 
cover the town of Cuddalore. 
The attack on the French left 
was successful, but that on the 
right, which was accompanied 
by Colonel Pearse, failed owing 
to the misconduct of an Eng- 
lish regiment of the line, which 
was subsequently disbanded. A 
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Hanoverian regiment, which 
formed part of the right at- 
tack, was also repulsed. The 
action, which could hardly be 
called a success, though thir- 
teen guns were captured, cost 
the English force a thousand 
casualties, of whom 618 were 
Europeans. Colonel Pearse, 
who had placed himself at the 
head of the Hanoverians, was 
severely wounded in the thigh 
when within a few yards of 
the parapet. He was natu- 
rally angry with the line regi- 
ment whose failure caused the 
repulse, and described its short 
history in vigorous language. 
He asks— 


“How could they do better? Jails 
emptied had furnished the men! The 
half-pay list gave a major from the 
cavalry who had lain by since the 
last war, and who, when he joined, 
declared to the lieutenant - colonel 
that he was totally unable to assist 
him, being entirely ignorant of in- 
fantry discipline. . . . The senior 
captain was about twenty years old, 
the second captain only eighteen ! 

. . As soon as the men were em- 


bodied, they embarked for India.” 


Such were some of the short- 
lived regiments of those days of 
jobbery ; but happily the major- 
ity were of a very different 
quality. 

On June 17 the French fleet, 
under Admiral Suffren, ap- 
peared on the scene, followed 
by a somewhat stronger Eng- 
lish fleet under Admiral Kd- 
ward Hughes. Suffren, a man 
of abilities much superior to 
those of Hughes, borrowed 
1200 men from the garrison 
of Cuddalore, with whose as- 
sistance he fought a success- 
ful action against the English 
fieet. Hughes endeavoured to 
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bring Suffren again to action, 
but was unable to do so. He 
was then compelled to return 
to Madras for repairs, when 
Suffren gave back to Cud- 
dalore the men he had bor- 
rowed, and landed, in addition, 
double the number of sailors. 
Thus reinforced, the French 
were able to take the offen- 
sive, and on June 25 made a 
sortie in great strength. On 
this occasion the 24th Bengal 
Native Infantry highly dis- 
tinguished themselves by driv- 
ing the French, at the point 
of the bayonet, from the 
trenches which they had cap- 
tured. The 24th were gal- 
lantly led by Lieutenant David 
Ochterlony, afterwards the 
conqueror of Nepal. No one 
who remembers the story of 
Cuddalore need doubt that the 
Indian Army, led by English 
officers, is able and willing to 
encounter European troops. 
Among the French prisoners 
taken in the sortie was 
Sergeant SBernadotte, after- 
wards King of Sweden. 

In spite of this successful 
repulse of the French, General 
Stuart’s army was unable to 
capture Cuddalore. It was, in 
fact, outnumbered by the be- 
sieged, and was in a danger- 
ous position, from which it 
was happily relieved at the 
beginning of July by the re- 
ceipt of news that peace had 
been made with France. De- 
prived of his ally, Tippoo was 
also inclined to rest and re- 
cover the strength of his 
army; and in March 1784 he 
concluded a treaty with the 
Indian Government. 

The Bengal troops, whose 
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arrival in Madras had cer- 
tainly turned the scale at a 
moment when the southern 
Presidency was on the verge 
of disaster, were now once 
again placed under Colonel 
Pearse’s command and ordered 
to return to Bengal. They 
marched on April 22, and 
were reviewed by the Governor- 
General at Ghyretti, near Cal- 
cutta, soon after their arrival 
in January 1785. 

This review was the last 
public duty performed by 
Warren Hastings in India, 
and furnished a most im- 
pressive spectacle. Hastings 
was deeply attached to the 
army which served him so 
devotedly, and this reception 
of the survivors of Pearse’s 
detachment—less than half of 
those who had left Midnapore 
four years earlier'— was de- 
signed by him to demonstrate 
his gratitude to the Bengal 
detachment and its com- 
mander. <A description of the 
scene has been handed down, 
from which we can imagine 
the motley and patched uni- 
forms of Pearse’s men, their 
dark skins contrasting strongly 
with the sleek olive complex- 
ions of the troops keeping the 
ground; Hastings, dressed in 
a plain blue coat, riding 
along the ranks bareheaded 
and greeting the various regi- 
ments in succession. All 
formed a picture which dwelt 
long in the memories of those 
who saw it. 

As the review was the oc- 
casion of Hastings’ last public 
appearance, so was it his last 
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action in Council to induce his 
colleagues to grant extra pay 
for life to the men of the Car- 
natic detachment, and to give 
swords of honour to Pearse 
and the two officers next in 
seniority to him. Hastings, in 
a General Order dated January 
25, 1785, mentions that he had 
deemed it incumbent on him to 
thank the detachment in per- 
son for their services, stating 
that great as had been the 
exertions of the Madras Army 
it “in no way derogated from 
them to affirm that to this aid 
the Company’s possessions and 
interests under the Presidency 
of Fort St George owe their 
present existence.” Hastings 
desired that the Commanding 
Officer, Colonel Pearse, “ whom 
he was proud to call his friend,” 
would make his thanks known 
to the whole detachment. 

Pearse had now done with 
campaigning. He _ survived 
the Mysore campaign only 
four years, his health never 
recovering from the strain it 
had undergone. During these 
last years he exercised the com- 
mand of his beloved Artillery, 
and only occasionally repined 
at his exclusion from higher 
rank, His early ambition 
had cooled down. “Once,” he 
writes, “I was high - minded, 
and wanted a ribbon; I have 
missed my aim; it was not my 
fault, but it is my pain.” 

The arrival of Lord Corn- 
wallis as Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief gave him 
great pleasure, and in January 
1787, in writing a letter of 
sympathy to Hastings, whose 





1 The original strength was over 5000 men, of whom less than 2000 


returned. 
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long trial was then beginning, 
Pearse writes: “Under Lord 
Cornwallis I begin to breathe 
again; I had been nearly suf- 
focated. Cornwallis has made 
Bengal happy, and has given a 
new face to things in India.” 
The regard was mutual, for 
Lord Cornwallis in his corre- 
spondence, while unsparingly 
condemning the remainder of 
the Company’s troops, makes 
an honourable exception in 
favour of the Bengal Artillery, 
which he said was in an excel- 
lent state. We may then hope 
that Pearse’s last days were 
not unhappy, though his cor- 
respondence shows that after 
his long Indian service an hon- 
ourable poverty prevented his 
returning to England to die. 
He was also probably influ- 
enced by other considerations ; 
for, as was then the general 
custom, he had married a 
native wife. During Pearse’s 
last illness, a long one, brought 
on by exposure at a fire when 
in weak health, he was sedul- 
ously attended by several of 
his brother officers. He died 
on the river Hooghly, in the 
Governor-General’s budgesow 
(or house-boat), which Lord 
Cornwallis had lent to him, 
on June 15, 1789, at the age 
of 47. His will, a long docu- 
ment, preserved at the India 
Office, asseverates in most 
solemn terms the validity of 
his marriage to his native 
wife, and provides for the 
exclusion from a share of his 
estate of any of his relations 
who might dispute the mar- 
riage. Two of his three child- 


ren had died in childhood, and 
the survivor, a son, strangely 
named Thomas Deane Ma- 
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homed, born in 1777, had long 
since been sent to England. 
Colonel Pearse had provided 
for the education of his son on 
the most liberal scale, allowing 
£500 a-year for his expenses 
while a boy at Harrow, to 
which school he was accom- 
panied by a private tutor. 
Thomas Deane Pearse, the 
younger (who apparently 
dropped the Mahomed after 
hisfather’s death), matriculated 
at Oxford on June 9, 1795, and 
was entered at Oriel as a 
Gentleman Commoner on the 
same day. In 1798 he was a 
Lieutenant in the 14th Light 
Dragoons, in 1800 a Captain 
in the same regiment; and he 
retired on half-pay in 1803. 
He married a daughter of Sir 
John St Aubyn, last baronet 
of the elder creation, but left 
no issue. 

The generous and kindly 
nature of Colonel Pearse is 
shown in his will, his friends 
and old servants receiving 
handsome legacies, and careful 
provision being made for the 
future of his wife and other 
dependents: the old horse who 
had saved his life at Sholin- 
garh was not forgotten. 

The officers of the Bengal 
Artillery erected “a handsome 
pillar of the Corinthian order ” 
to Pearse’s memory at Dum- 
Dum, the cantonment which he 
had founded, and they also 
raised a memorial stone over 
his grave, with an inscription 
testifying to his worth as a 
soldier and a man; but the 
most honourable tribute to the 
character of Thomas Deane 
Pearse is the statement of 
Warren Hastings, that he was 
proud to call him his friend. 














SIR HUGH THE PALMER. 


HE kneeled among a waste of sands 
Before the Mother- Maid, 

But on the far green forest-lands 
His steadfast eyes were stayed, 

And like a knight of stone, his hands 
He straightened while he prayed. 


“Lady, beyond all women fair, 
Beyond all saints benign, 

Whose living heart through life I bear 
In mystery divine, 

Hear thou and grant me this my prayer, 
Or grant no prayer of mine. 


“The fever of my spirit’s pain 
Heal thou with heavenly scorn ; 

The dust that but of dust is fain 
Leave thou in dust forlorn; 

Yea! bury love to rise again 
Meet for eternal morn. 


“So by thy grace my inward eyes 
Thy beauty still shall see, 

And while our life in shadow lies 
High dawn shall image thee, 
Till with thy soul in Paradise 
Thy servant’s soul shall be.” 




















Sir Hugh the Palmer. 


Before the immortal Mother-Maid 
Low on the sands he kneeled, 

But even while the words he prayed 
His lips to patience sealed 

Joy in his eyes a radiance made 
Like stars in dusk revealed. 


II, 


It was an idle company— 
Ladies and lordings fine— 
Idly under the wild-wood tree 
Their laughter ran like wine. 
Yet as they laughed a voice they heard— 
A voice where none was seen— 
Singing blithe as a hidden bird 
Among the forest green. 


“Mark ye, mark ye, a lonely knight 
Riding the green forest: 

Pardi! for one so poorly dight 
He lifts a haughty crest! 

Azure and white is all his wear, 
He hath no gold, I trow! 

Wanderer, thou in the wild-wood there, 
Tell us why sing ye so!” 


“Noble ladies and lordings gay, 
God have you all in guard: 
Since ye are pleased with me to play 
My riddle it is not hard. 
I sing because, of all that ride, 
I am the least of worth: 
I sing because, to match my pride, 
Never was pride on earth. 








Sir Hugh the Palmer. 




















“But, an ye ask what that may mean, 
Thus do I answer then: 

I bear with me the heart of a Queen— 
I that am least of men: 

I bear her heart till the end of all, 
Yea! by her own command 

I bear the heart of a Queen royal 
Unto the Holy Land.” 





Humbly there his crest he bent,— 
Azure it waved and white,— 

Haughtily there he turned and went 
Singing, out of their sight. 

Long, long but his voice they heard,— 
A voice where none was seen,— 

Singing blithe as a hidden bird, 
Among the forest green. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 
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MUSINGS 





WITHOUT METHOD. 


RELICS OF THE SAINTS— A MODERN PILGRIMAGE — MR BIRRELL 
AND THE MOTOR-CYCLIST—-ANOTHER VIEW——-CONGREVE AND VOL- 
TAIRE—THE BODY-SNATCHER ABROAD—SHAKESPEARE AND POSH 
—THE STRIKE AT RUSKIN COLLEGE—LES DISCIPLINES DE LA 
FRANCE—THE ENCROACHMENT OF GERMANY—THE TRIUMPH OF 


THE SECOND-RATE. 


THE learned M. Pierre Bayle, 
in discussing that interest- 
ing work, ‘Scaligeriana,’ very 
wisely reproves the foolish 
admiration which the public 
displays for the great men 
who take hold upon its fancy. 
He compares this infatuation 
with the respect which is shown 
in the Roman Church for the 
hair and nails of the saints, 
and for little rags of their 
clothing. This reproof came 
to our mind when we read 
of the indiscreet pilgrimages 
which the faithful made some 
time since to Boulge, to Wood- 
bridge, and to Ipswich at the 
centenary of FitzGerald. The 
saints are dead, at least in 
England, and the devout per- 
sons who once upon a time 
would have gathered their 
trivial relics have transferred 
their devotion to dead and 
blameless men of letters. They 
choose their idols without sense 
or reason, and they pay these 
idols honour in so strange a 
spirit of perversity that you 
cannot but regret the passing of 
an old superstition. There was 
a sort of sincerity in the patient 
worship of mysterious bones, 
There is none in the obsequious 
gossip concerning dead poets 
which these newest worshippers 
mumble about their shrines. 

However, it is the season 
of pilgrimages, and a motley 
throng has been paying rever- 








ence to Edward FitzGerald. 
Why it chose this distinguished 
recluse as the victim of its 
zeal will always remain a pro- 
found secret. While he lived, 
he did nothing to encourage a 
useless curiosity. He wrote his 
works, and read his books, and 
cherished his friendships very 
far from Fleet Street. No man 
of his time baulked more suc- 
cessfully the hideous demon of 
publicity, which threatens to 
bewitch us all. Of the pro- 
fessed and professional man of 
letters he had no love. The 
most of his friends were the 
friends of his youth, and he 
remained faithful to them, even 
when he did not approve of 
their poetry or their prose. He 
did not believe that the proper 
road to fame lay through the 
daily press. It was his aim in 
writing to satisfy his own high 
standard of excellence and to 
give pleasure to his friends. 
The modern apparatus of 
eavesdropping and _ patron- 
age, which does duty for 
criticism, would have ap- 
palled him, and he died, poor 
man, in happy ignorance of the 
awful conspiracy which was 
presently made about his bones. 
But even if he had been able 
to protest, his protest would 
have fallen upon deaf ears, 
His admirers do not pay this 
reverence to please him, but 
to please themselves. “We 
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ought not to be bound by the 
dead hand,” they argue, “to 
suppress our natural inclina- 
tion of doing honour to the 
dead hero.” We should have 
thought that the only way to 
pay honour to a dead hero 
was to consult his wishes. But 
the dead hand has been up- 
lifted, and uplifted in vain. 
Not even the reticent temper 
of the hero will prevail against 
“our natural inclination.” We 
know how deeply he would 
have resented our intrusion, 
these good people say in effect, 
we know how bitterly he would 
have hated the chatter of our 
praise. But it is our pleasure 
to intrude and chatter, and 
we decline to be suppressed. 
What can be said in answer to 
this frank confession, except 
thatsomemen cultivate strange, 
impossible pleasures ? 

And as the quiet dignity 
of fFitzGerald’s life should 
have silenced this irrelevant 
adulation, so the choice of 
him as an idol cannot have 
been made on merely literary 
grounds. Not even his most 
sanguine worshipper could pre- 
tend that he holds the first 
place among the writers of 
his age. There are many 
others, we should have thought, 
who would more readily have 
tempted the devotional zeal of 
the pilgrims, and some others, 
perhaps, whose dead hand 
would not have been raised 
so sternly in reproach. Nor 
are the doctrines of Omar, as 
expressed in FitzGerald’s ver- 
sion, the doctrines of the highly 
respectable gentlemen who do 
them this public honour. If a 
member of the Omar Khay- 
y4m Club put into practice the 
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wholesome theoriesof the master 
he would instantly be asked to 
resign. From which it is evi- 
dent that the pilgrims are not 
merely indiscreet, but heretical. 

However, in the full con- 
sciousness of their heresy and 
indiscretion, the pilgrims trav- 
elled down into Suffolk. They 
lunched at Woodbridge and 
they dined at Ipswich, and 
they said many amiable things 
about FitzGerald and, we are 
sure, about one another. But 
it was Mr Birrell who, with 
the just irony which pitifully 
deserts him when he puts a 
careless hand on politics, found 
the speech fit for the occa- 
sion. “He had spent part of 
the afternoon,” he said, “at the 
Crown Inn, Woodbridge, eat- 
ing bread and cheese and drink- 
ing fine old Colchester ale in the 
most pleasant and agreeable 
way. He had the most delight- 
ful company, for there was not 
only Mr Cobbold in the room, 
but a most excellent man who 
had come all the way from 
Southend on a motor-bicycle, 
and had never heard of Edward 
FitzGerald. Mr Cobbold sug- 
gested to that excellent man 
on the bicycle that they were 
in Woodbridge to pay homage 
to Edward FitzGerald. The 
motor-cyclist not only professed 
profound indifference, but did 
not even ask who he was. His 
society, however, was most 
excellent and stimulating; and 
he could not help thinking that 
FitzGerald would far sooner 
have met that motor - cyclist 
than any one of those gathered 
there that night.” That is 
perfectly true, and FitzGerald 
would have been right in his 
preference. The motor-cyclist, 
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no doubt, could discourse on 
many pertinent topics. He 
could have told the poet, had 
he perchance come across him, 
the state of the roads, and the 
changing quality of the ale. 
With a mind untinged with 
letters, he might have revealed 
his simple nature and shown 
his interlocutor what manner 
of man it is that is content to 
run up and down the country 
sitting on a petroleum-tin. But 
had FitzGerald met his worship- 
pers, there would have been a 
sudden and headlong flight. 
Even his ghost must recoil in 
horrer from the spectacle of 
those whom in his life he had 
most sedulously avoided. And 
Mr Birrell, having been in- 
veigled into this strange society, 
could do no less than admit that 
the homage he and his col- 
leagues were paying would not 
have been wholly acceptable to 
the object of their adoration. 
Mr Birrell’s modesty, how- 
ever, was by no means to the 
taste of Mr Gosse, who, at 
another religious service held 
by the devout on their return 
to London, reproved the Irish 
Secretary’s levity after his 
own pompous fashion. For 
him the motor-cyclist “rep- 
resented a tendency indulged 
in by such men of letters as 
were ashamed of literature, and 
took it only as a recreation.” 
That is not what he repre- 
sented to Mr Birrell, and not 
what he represents to us. The 
true craftsman is not ashamed 
of his work; he knows that 
it is too exacting to be taken 
as a recreation. But, for these 
very reasons, he does not want 
to gabble of it to all and 
sundry, He will not admit to 
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his presence those well-mean- 
ing fanatics who ask him what 
are “his methods of work,” 
and whether he writes more 
easily on a full or empty 
stomach. Such questions as 
these the motor-cyclist would 
be incapable of putting. There 
is not one of the devout who 
could be trusted to approach 
the master without some flat- 
tering indiscretion. Moreover, 
no sensible writer ever forgets 
that he is a man also, and that 
other things than the accident of 
his own profession are interest- 
ing tohim. If we meet a stock- 
broker or a barrister, we do 
not instantly fall to discussing 
stocks and shares or the intri- 
cacies of the law. But men of 
letters are deemed the proper 
prey of the curious, and in self- 
defence they have a perfect 
right to prefer the society of 
those who can talk some 
other “shop” than theirs. Now, 
FitzGerald was a writer by 
temperament and habit alike. 
Yet it was not for his poems 
that he loved Alfred Tennyson, 
who in his opinion was falling 
rapidly from grace. It was 
not for his prose that he 
called Carlyle his friend, for it 
represented in his eyes all that 
was vicious in the English 
language. He knew these men, 
and sometimes sought their 
society because he admired 
their character and their pride. 
Best of all, he rarely, if ever, 
chattered of his own perform- 
ances. You may read his 
letters through without realis- 
ing very clearly that he had 
given his enemies a firm hold 
upon him by writing a book. 
He did his work; it was for 
others to tell the tale. 
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No better example can be 
found of the author’s pride than 
in Congreve’s famous encounter 
with Voltaire. Voltaire visited 
the English dramatist when he 
was old and on the point of 
death, and Congreve spoke of 
his plays as trifles beneath him, 
wishing to be considered as 
nothing more than a gentle- 
man who lived very simply. 
Voltaire replied that, had Con- 
greve had the misfortune of 
being a mere gentleman like 
another, he would not have 
come to see him. Dr Johnson 
finds in Congreve’s behaviour 
not merely despicable foppery 
but a base ingratitude to the 
Muses. The text of Voltaire 
does not warrant so harsh a 
judgment, and Lamb took 
another and a saner view 
than Johnson’s. “I think the 
impertinent Frenchman was 
properly answered,” said he; 
“T should just serve any mem- 
ber of the French Institute in 
the same manner, that wished 
to be introduced to me,” 

This story, in fact, may be 
diversely interpreted. In Vol- 
taire Congreve met one who was 
at least his equal, and though he 
had a perfect right to dissociate 
himself from his plays, he might 
perhaps have acted the author’s 
part for this one occasion, and 
still kept his sense of humour. 
But the pursuer is very seldom 
the equal of the pursued, 
and for this reason he should 
be most jealously suspected. 
To all those who stole in 
upon his privacy Guy de 
Maupassant had but one 
answer. “ Don’t talk to me of 
literature,” he would say; “I 
know nothing about it. Ask 
me about boats, which I under- 
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stand.” Thus spoke he to the 
Paul Prys. It was not thus 


that he spoke when he met his 
friends at Médan. And the re- 
proof thus sternly administered 
by Guy de Maupassant is far 
more often earned now than 
then. The common interest in 
literature, displayed in pilgrim- 
ages and paragraphs, is an inter- 
est of gossip, when it is not in- 
spired bya love of self-advertise- 
ment. The poets’ works do not 
assuage the thirsty curiosity of 
the vulgar. The vulgar wishes 
to know where the great live and 
to see blurred photographs of 
them and their houses in the pic- 
tured papers. The vulgar likes 
to share its interest with its 
fellows. It cannot study or 
admire in solitude. It has not 
the courage to read what books 
it likes, without putting a 
foolish badge in its button- 
hole. And so it pledges itself 
to an open worship of this or 
that author with all the zeal of 
a cultured suburb preparing 
itself for a penny-reading. It 
must be more royalist than the 
king. It must exceed in devo- 
tion its momentary deity. Fitz- 
Gerald was never an Om-rian. 
There is not one man who 
attended the poet’s belated 
obsequies who is ashamed of 
fixing upon himself this inap- 
propriate title. Poshite, in- 
deed, would be a better name 
for the most of them, and per- 
haps with increasing candour 
they may thus describe them- 
selves. But to-day they are 
Omarians to a man, and 
Omarians they will remain 
until Posh intervenes or fashion 
shifts, and they find another 
shrine. 

And this habit of the liter- 
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ary tea-garden should be the 
more sternly discountenanced 
because the old custom of reti- 
cence is gone. No sooner does 
an eminent man die than his 
admirers are eager to uncover 
the secrecies of his life. The 
body-snatcher is abroad, intent 
upon driving a lucrative trade 
in the dead man’s bones when 
he has rifled the dead man’s 
grave. His practice is familiar 
and uniform. In the guise of 
a friend he watches the declin- 
ing years of the great man 
whom he has chosen for his 
prey. He obeys his commands 
with the alacrity of a slave. 
He accepts his kicks, should 
they be offered, with a patient 
shrug, and knows that his 
forbearance will be amply 
repaid by the gossip already 
transferred to his note - book, 
And in this welter of indis- 
cretion literature is forgotten. 
Why should you read a man’s 
works when you can read 
scandalous imbecilities about 
him? Why should you exer- 
cise your own taste when it is 
easier to take the taste of the 
crowd? Why, why, indeed, 
should you do anything but 
go on pilgrimages and think 
yourself far better than those 
who journeyed to Canterbury 
many centuries ago? And yet 
Chaucer chose his pilgrims 
with such care that he left 
no corner of English life and 
character without illumination. 
How dull would their stories 
have been had they all been 
editors of weekly reviews and 
literary paragraphists ! 

_The modern amateur of 
literature, in fact, refuses to 
believe in the existence of any 
poet whose “home- life,” as 
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he calls it, he has failed to 
penetrate. We know more of 
Shakespeare than of any man 
that ever lived, because he has 
most generously revealed him- 
self to us. But the curious 
investigator finds something 
lacking. He cannot discover 
that Shakespeare had a Posh. 
The eavesdroppings of inter- 
ested friends, the gossip of 
the Press, have failed to be- 
little the author of “ Hamlet” 
in his eyes. And therefore he 
is convinced that Shakespeare 
never lived at all, and that 
somebody else wrote his plays. 
If he could read those plays 
with intelligence, he might 
come to a wiser conclusion. 
Did he reflect that, though a 
poet may understand law, no 
lawyer was ever a poet; did he 
accept the teaching of history 
that genius flourishes as and 
where it lists, he might discover 
that Shakespeare was a very 
real person. And if he must 
have evidence from without, 
the panegyrics of Ben Jonson, 
in prose and verse, should be 
enough to reassure him. But 
no! He looks about for Posh, 
and finding him not, declares 
that Shakespeare is an im- 
postor. We are sorry for this 
poor investigator, and would 
recommend him to renounce 
Shakespeare and all his works 
and join the Omar Khayy4m 
Club. For there he will hear re- 
iterated with various eloquence 
that publicity is the only thing 
that counts, and that literature 
is Posh et preterea nihil. 

In this refusal to be bound 
by the dead hand, there is a 
pathos as well as a comedy. 
Another event which during 
the last month has convulsed 
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England was pure comedy, 
until it degenerated into farce. 
There is a college at Oxford 
which bears the ominous name 
of Ruskin, and which was 
established, we believe, for the 
easy manufacture of political 
agitators. At any rate, it is 
frequented by members of the 
working-class who aspire some 
day to lead their fellows or 
to represent them in Par- 
liament. Here proud Keir 
Hardies, and mute, inglorious 
Graysons learn the rudiments 
of history and political econ- 
omy, that they may be the 
better able in after life to 
attack the institutions of their 
country. Now it appears to 
be a principle fixed in the 
mind of the hardy proletarian 
that knowledge, like Parlia- 
mentary representation, is a 
mere matter of voting. He 
usurps to himself a right, never 
yet claimed by the fiercest 
tyrant, of declaring by ballot 
what is science and what is 
not. The researches of dis- 
tinguished savanis are nothing 
to him. He accepts as true 
only what pleases him to be 
true. Rejecting discipline in 
his University, as in his work- 
shop or his party, he insists 
upon choosing his own curri- 
culum, his own facts, and his 
own teachers. We have not 
forgotten the splendid pride 
of the Barry Branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, which, when it 
was asked to participate in the 
privileges of Oxford Univer- 
sity, declared that it would 
accept them only on its own 
terms. Evidently it feared 
the Greeks, though they came 
with gifts in their hands. In 
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other words, it passed a resolu- 
tion, which we quoted some 
months since, and which we 
quote again without apology. 
Here is the precise text: 
“That it is inexpedient for the 
Working-Classes to cultivate 
a closer relationship with Ox- 
ford, by University Extension 
Lectures or any other methods, 
until the teachings of the uni- 
versity are radically altered, so 
that a truer view of social ques- 
tions may be taught, and that 
it is inadvisable to send working 
men to colleges unless the curri- 
culum is made suitable for the 
training of Labour leaders.” 
The students of Ruskin Col- 
lege were in perfect agree- 
ment with the Barry Branch. 
They did not wish to learn, 
like the mere undergraduate, 
in humility of spirit. They 
wished to dictate terms to their 
teachers; and when the Prin- 
cipal of their college resigned, 
they arose in fury and as one 
man. They flouted their Coun- 
cil, they demanded the instant 
restoration of the Principal, 
and at last, the force of habit 
being too strong for them, they 
went on strike. For pure 
comedy it would be hard to 
beat this episode, and we feel 
we are under a profound debt 
of gratitude to the unconscious 
humourists of Ruskin College. 
They at any rate are not down- 
trodden. “ Workers” though 
they be, they will not bend the 
knee in any servitude. And not 
being trained in the habits of 
discipline and obedience, like 
the common undergraduates, 
those pampered sons of an idle 
class, they showed their spirit 
at once. For the moment, 
Oxford was in their eyes the 
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familiar workshop, and they 
adopted the remedy they knew 
best —they went on strike! 
Unhappily for them and for 
us, who eagerly await the 
last act, the strike did not 
last long. Ruskin College, 
being miserably behind the 
times, has no strike fund, 
and the poor students knew 
not how to support their arro- 
gant demands. It is true that 
none but a churl would con- 
demn these demands as un- 
reasonable. The earnest stu- 
dents asked nothing more than 
a proper application of the 
democratic principle. It should 
be theirs, said they, to choose 
their Principal and dictate to 
their lecturers. They had come 
to Oxford not to learn, but to 
teach, and they desired the 
Council of their College to 
understand the limits of their 
duty. Only one difficulty lay 
in their path. The process by 
which a college went on strike 
had hitherto been unknown 
to them and to us. Now it 
is as clear as day. All you 
have to do is to refuse attend- 
ance at lectures, unless they 
are delivered by one of your own 
number. If this stern policy 
does not bring your tutors 
to their knees, you suggest 
an immediate return to your 
homes; in other words, you 
proceed to send yourselves 
down. This was proposed in 
due course by the leaders of 
the strike. And here came 
the first hitch. The students 
demanded of the College, 
against whose edicts they were 
protesting, railway fares to 
their homes, and as much 
money as would keep them in 
comfort until in their gener- 





osity they consented to return. 
The College, with an unexpected 
courage, declined this amiable 
proposal, and the strike seems 
to have come to a premature 
conclusion, For aught we 
know, the students may have 
returned in dutiful submission 
to their classrooms, or they 
may have tramped back to 
their workshops. But what- 
ever has happened, one thing 
is evident. The working-class 
is not yet fit to receive the 
advantages of education. The 
first and the last of these ad- 
vantages.is discipline, and then 
more discipline. It is idle to 
teach those who refuse tuition, 
and who know not the meaning 
of obedience. And with great 
satisfaction we commend this 
pleasant little episode to the 
Dean of Christ Church and 
those other zealots who believe 
that they best consult the 
advantage of their University 
by seducing within its portals 
a mob of agitators which re- 
fuses to learn, save in its own 
way and on its own conditions. 

It is one of the ironies of 
politics that the Radical, fed 
from his childhood upon such 
phrases as freedom of opinion 
and liberty of conscience, al- 
ways grows up a hardened 
dogmatist. He affects to de- 
sire education, and will receive 
none that does not harmonise 
perfectly with his own stiff 
superstitions. So he goes on 
strike at the first threat to 
teach him something which 
he has not already formulated 
into a patient belief. And 
when he is confronted with 
a serious problem of politics, 
he falls back, if he be Mr 
Churchill, upon a silly refer- 
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ence to Liberal principles and 
the general amiability of 
human kind. These principles 
and this amiability will stay 
the advance of a dominant 
nationality when an autumn 
leaf will stop a waterfall,—a 
simple truth, which is evident 
to all save the Radical fed fat 
upon turgid commonplaces. 
The advance of Germany, in- 
deed, is a fact which only the 
contemner of his own country 
can afford to ignore. What 
it means to England is being 
gradually revealed even to the 
callous-hearted politician, who 
cares far more for his own 
career than for the prosperity 
of his Fatherland. What it 
means to France the French 
might long have understood, 
had they not been immersed 
in foolish discussions of Social- 
ism and the Church. But they, 
too, are opening their eyes and 
becoming sensible of the ap- 
proaching danger. Here, for 
instance, is M. Paul Adam, a 
writer of exquisite delicacy, a 
novelist with a brilliant gift 
of observation, a philosopher 
whose mind is perhaps too wide- 
ly open to either side, turning 
from the pursuit of fancy to 
the stern study of politics, and 
calling upon his compatriots 
to prepare for the defence of 
their homes against the inva- 
sion which shall surely come. 

His new book, ‘Les Discip- 
lines de la France’ (Paris: 
Vuibert et Nony), bears upon 
its cover the epigraph: “In- 
dividualism kills the Nation.” 
That is the text of his eloquent 
sermon, and most eloquently 
does he illustrate it. He shows 
us, on the one hand, the Ger- 
mans linking their hands for 
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the common good. The labor. 
atories of Germany, says he, 
rapidly grow into workshops, 
Its factories, its mines, and 
its furnaces are never far re- 
moved from a _ building in 
which “doctors” make their 
experiments, not for their 
own glory but for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer. The 
savant and the merchant are 
in close alliance. Instead of 
mocking at or despising one 
another, they have no other 
aim than mutual help. To 
originate or to make discoveries 
is no part of their business, 
They are sternly practical 
where the profit of Germany 
is concerned. They do not 
wish to win credit as men of 
science. They will take the 
results produced in France or 
England by inspired research 
and turn them instantly to 
their own corporate advantage. 
That is a true picture, and, 
having drawn it, M. Paul 
Adam asks us to look at 
France, destroyed by individ- 
uality, seeking knowledge and 
excellence in every walk of life 
for their own sake, and engag- 
ing with ferocity in the civil 
war of commercial competition. 
“Tf our men of science and 
artists did not inspire respect,” 
he says, “very little of our 
ancient prestige would be left 
in the folds of our flag.” It 
is the largest reservation that 
can be made; but it is not 
genius that wins in the modern 
conflict of the big battalions, 
and M. Adam is quite right 
to make it. 

Such, then, are the combat- 
ants. On the one side, Ger- 
many, talented without genius, 
practical without inspiration, 
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knowing precisely the goal at 
which she aims, and deter- 
mined to reach it, if industry 
and sacrifice can command 
success. On the other side, 
France, witty, sensitive, ori- 
ginal, the intellectual leader 
of Europe, the mother of the 
arts, the perfect mistress of 
life and its elegancies. Un- 
happily for Europe, the com- 
ing conflict will not be decided 
by genius or by art. That side 
will win which best fits itself 
for one particular fray, and 
which can put into the field 
the largest number of men 
and guns. We readily admit 
that the means of arbitrament 
are crude and savage, but 
they are the only means known 
to the world, and we must 
accept them with candour and 
sincerity. We must accept 
with equal candour the fact 
that Germany will not rest 
long within her boundaries, 
unless, indeed, some unforeseen 
upheaval takes place. Her 
population grows apace; her 
merchants ask daily for fresh 
markets; her commercial trav- 
ellers may be found wherever 
there is a yard of land upon 
which to stand, a foot of water 
whereon to float; and she is 
not content. The dream of 
William II., as M. Adam points 
out, is a United States of 
Europe, with the seat of the 
government and treasury at 
Berlin. The Emperor would 
be quite satisfied to see peace 
in Europe, but on his own 
terms, and these include the 
Germanisation of France and 
Russia. That this would be 
an unspeakable disaster is 


obvious to everybody who is 
not of German blood. The 
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supremacy of Germany would 
be the supremacy of the second- 
rate, the triumph of efficient 
mediocrity, of well-drilled uni- 
formity. M. Adam’s szsthetic 
and individual soul revolts at 
it, and he sketches the modern 
German in a dozen lines, which 
may well affright his sensitive 
countrymen. “It is enough,” 
says he, “to go on board one 
of the steamers which, in the 
month of August, carry tourists 
across the Lake of Geneva, to 
measure how revolting this 
mastery would be to us. The 
coarseness of the middle-class 
German, his trick of showing off 
and of taking his ease ignobly, 
the brutality of his answers to 
the slightest observation, his 
manners as of an adipose nin- 
compoop, his stinking pipe, his 
hideous spectacles, his ridicul- 
ous importance, the enormity 
of his boots, his discourtesy, 
which would befit an ill-licked 
barbarian, his perspiration, and 
his mad arrogance,—all these 
render him odious.” That we 
can well believe, and our feel- 
ing of revolt is as strong as 
that which we hope animates 
the patriotic Frenchman. 

But how is the unequal com- 
bat to be met and sustained ? 
In mere numbers the Germans 
will always have a marked 
superiority. France must 
make her reply with superior 
skill, And it is M. Adam’s 
dream that the élite of France 
should undertake the task of 
helping the simpletons who 
are falling asleep to the mono- 
tonous hum of clerical and 
anti-clerical discussions, and 
who believe that the age of 
perils is past. In other words, 
he would oppose the worth of 
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quality to the worth of quan- 
tity. France, he declares, is 
already superior to Germany 
in its General Staff, in its 
artillery, and in the better en- 
durance of its infantry. In 
other respects she has much to 
improve. Squadrons of cyclists 
must replace the lacking squad- 
rons of cavalry; aeroplanes 
must be built for the purpose 
of scouting; the method of 
transport must be multiplied 
and made efficient. But above 
all, he asserts, “the most in- 
telligent and robust part of the 
nation must be called upon 
ceaselessly, between the ages 
of twenty and forty, to consti- 
tute, by an annual training, 
the cadres indispensable to 
a militia, which a service of 
twenty montis leaves impro- 
perly trained.” 

He finds twenty months’ 
training insufficient. We look 
with ridiculous complaisance 
upon a soldier of fifteen days. 
And the fact that a French- 
man should make so grave a 
demand upon the nation 
proves that he does not under- 
rate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. But he asks more 
than this. He declares it ab- 
solutely indispensable that in 
each squadron there should be 
a strong nucleus of permanent 
soldiers, who serve with the 
colours for four or five years, 
These he would select, quite 
justly, from families favoured 
by fortune, whose sons are not 
compelled to earn an immediate 
salary for the support of their 
poor relations. He would com- 
pel all those who were preparing 
for the liberal professions to 
spend some part of each year 
in military training and in the 
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acquisition of military know. 
ledge; and finally, he would 
permit no one to obtain the 
diploma of advocate, doctor, or 
professor unless he had received 
his commission as officer of 
reserve. Whether M. Adam’s 
scheme of education is practi- 
cal we do not know. We do 
know that it is based upon a 
sound patriotism, and that if 
France is to be secure against 
the hideous process of German- 
isation, it or another scheme 
like it must be adopted. 

In any case, it is impossible, 
and it would be undesirable 
were it possible, to change 
the temperament of France. 
France is individualist, as are 
all her sons, and individualist 
she will remain until the end 
of time. To attempt to con- 
vert the light-witted French- 
man into a well-drilled, efficient, 
uninspired German is happily 
a hopeless task. To all nations 
it is given to achieve their 
destiny by their own gifts, 
their own talents, and France, 
gifted above others, cannot re- 
nounce her noble heritage. 
Still supreme in the arts—a 
supremacy which exacts in- 
dividualism,— she must meet 
the big battalions of Germany, 
as M. Adam insists, with superi- 
ority of strategy and weapons. 
And Europe will not willingly 
see this arbitress of the ele- 
gancies, this mistress of the 
sciences, placed under the im- 
placable heel. The struggle, 
if ever it come, which engages 
France will engage us also, and 
we cannot but feel a satisfac- 
tion that there are those across 
the Channel who foresee the 
peril and will do their utmost 
to avert or to meet it. 








































IN MEMORY OF SWINBURNE. 


(Vale, vale, in eternum, vale /) 








I, 


APRIL whispers—“can’st thou, too, die, 

Lover of life and lover of mine?” 
April, queen over earth and sky 

Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine: 
Master in song, good-bye, good-bye, 

Down to the dim sea-line. 


II. 


“This is my singing season,” he cried, 
“April, what sweet new song do you bring?” 
April came and knelt at his side 
Breathing a song too great to sing— 
Death !—and the dark cage-door swung wide: 
Seaward the soul took wing. 





III, 


Sleep, on the breast of thine old-world lover, 
Sleep, by thy “fair green-girdled” sea! 

There shall thy soul with the sea-birds hover, 
Free of the deep as their wings are free ; | 

Free, for the grave-flowers only cover | 
This, the dark cage of thee. 


IV. 


Thee, the storm-bird, nightingale-souled, 
Brother of Sappho, the seas reclaim! 
Age upon age have the great waves rolled 
Mad with her music, exultant, aflame ; 

Thee, thee too, shall their glory enfold, 


Lit with thy snow-winged fame. 
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In Memory of Swinburne. 


V. 


Back, thro’ the years, fleets the sea-bird’s wing: 
Sappho, of old time, once,—ah, hark! 

So did he love her of old and sing! 
Listen, he flies to her, back thro’ the dark! 

Sappho, of old time, once. . . . Yea, Spring 
Calls him home to her, hark! 





VI. 


Sappho, long since, in the years far sped, 
Sappho, I loved thee! Did I not seem 

Fosterling only of earth? I have fied, 
Fled to thee, sister. Time is a dream! 

Shelley is here with us! Death lies dead! 
Ah, how the bright waves gleam. 


VII. 


Wide was the cage-door, idly swinging ; 
April touched me and whispered “come.” 

Out and away to the great deep winging, 
Sister, I flashed to thee over the foam, 

Out to the sea of Eternity, singing 
“Mother, thy child comes home.” 





VIII. 


Ah, but how shall we welcome May 

Here where the wing of song droops low, 
Here by the last green swinging spray 

Brushed by the sea-bird’s wings of snow, 
We that gazed on his glorious way 

Out where the great winds blow? 


IX. 


April whispers—can’st thou, too, die, 
Lover of life and lover of mine ? 
April, conquering earth and sky 
Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine : 
Master in song, good-bye, good-bye, 
Down to the dim sea-line. 


ALFRED NOYES. 

















To hear people talk, one 
would suppose that our present 
method of providing a navy 
adequate to our requirements 
was something new in our 
history, whereas it is in point 
of fact our usual plan. 

Memories are short, for it is 
scarcely twenty years ago that 
precisely the same _ thing 
happened as is happening 
now. Our supremacy was 
then threatened by another 
Power (now our very good 
friend, in view of a common 
danger). Our navy had been 
allowed to run down in 1888 to 
a state of dangerous weakness 
in comparison with that of 
France. The country was 
passing through one of its 
drowsy phases of calm indiffer- 
ence—for the Admiralty of 
the day had told the people 
that all was well, and they 
might sleep quietly in their 
beds—when suddenly a few 
watchful sailors, led by Lord 
Charles Beresford, got up an 
agitation, which was stigma- 
tised by the Lord Mayor of 
London (a gentleman of foreign 
extraction) as a “discreditable 
panic.” The citizens of Lon- 
don, however, were too shrewd 
to accept declamation for argu- 
ment; and having had the 
audacity to look into the matter 
for themselves and form their 
own conclusions, they vigor- 
ously supported the so-called 
panic, and notwithstanding 
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that the Lord Mayor refused 
the use of the Guildhall for a 
public meeting, a thoroughly 
representative one was held at 


the Cannon Street Hotel. 
Some important resolutions 
were passed; the agitation 


gained strength and volume ; 
and finally the Government of 
the day (Conservative this 
time) was forced into passing 
the famous Naval Defence 
Act of 1889, which provided 
£21,000,000 to build seventy 
ships,—a wise, far-seeing, and 
statesmanlike stroke of policy, 
notwithstanding that it was 
the direct result of a popular 
agitation which had been stig- 
matised by many others besides 
the Lord Mayor of London as 
a discreditable panic. 

Result? France gave up the 
contest ! 

This of course is all ancient 
history, though it bears a close 
resemblance to the present state 
of public feeling on the question 
of our naval supremacy, and 
indicates what may be effected 
by a bold, prompt, and states- 
manlike policy in compliance 
with a plainly expressed 
popular demand for national 
security. 

Our readers will remember 
that ‘Maga’ took no small 


_part in the enlightenment of 


public opinion on naval mat- 
ters in 1888.1 And now we 
are once more face to face 
with a somewhat similar sit- 





1 ‘Maga,’ February 1888, “The Balance of Power in Europe: Its Naval 


Aspect”; April 1888, “Our Naval Policy.” 
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uation. Short-sighted econ- 
omies in naval matters have 
produced a state of national 
alarm which is amply justified ; 
and the recent discovery that 
an ambitious rival has stolen 
a march on us with swiftness 
and secrecy has not only 
awakened John Bull from his 
comfortable slumbers, but also 
has raised him to a pitch of 
righteous indignation which 
seems likely to vent itself on 
those mismanagers of his affairs 
who have allowed themselves 
to be hoodwinked and deceived 
by the specious promises of a 
rival; a rival who will do every- 
thing in her power to avoid 
hostilities until her plans are 
ripe for execution and she is 
ready to take the full advan- 
tage of the initiative and 
strike a swift and deadly 
blow at the heart of the 
Empire—undefended London. 

This is no fancy picture of 
the imagination, drawn for 
the purpose of creating un- 
necessary alarm. It is a per- 
fectly true and moderate 
statement of the present 
position of Great Britain with 
regard to the avowed am- 
bitions of Germany ; and these 
ambitions have been so plainly 
and so unequivocally stated 
by Germany’s leading men, 
that none save those who are 
wilfully blind or carelessly in- 
different to their country’s fate 
can fail to note the signs of the 
times. 

It is unfortunately the case 
that the present intensely com- 
mercial and anti-military spirit 
of modern England must in- 
evitably give to any people 
who covet our wealth and 
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our possesions the immense 
initial advantage of first blow, 
We appear to have forgotten 
the fundamental truth —con- 
firmed by all history — that 
the warlike races inherit the 
earth; and that nature de- 
crees the survival of the 
fittest in the never-ending 
struggle for existence. So that, 
in view of the present state of 
public opinion in this country, 
our yearnings for disarmament, 
our respect for that tender 
plant the nonconformist con- 
science, and the parrot - like 
repetition of the misleading 
formula that “the greatest of 
all British interests is peace,” 
it seems impossible to imagine 
that we shall ever again find 
a statesman at the helm who 
will have the courage to take 
the initiative and strike the 
first blow, even though our 
very life may be dependent on 
doing so,—as it was in 1801, 
when we sent Nelson to the 
Baltic to destroy the Danish 
fleet, and thus overthrow the 
coalition of the Northern 
Powers which threatened our 
existence. 

If, then, we accept the pos- 
tulate that under no possible 
circumstances, no matter how 
obvious the intentions and pre- 
parations of a potential enemy 
may be, we shall not be the 
first to break the peace, it fol- 
lows logically that, having 
magnanimously resigned this 
advantage (and we scarcely 
know yet how great it may be), 
we must make our preparations 
for acting on the purely defen- 
sive by allowing such a margin 
of superiority in our arma- 
ments as will still ensure 
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victory after our enemy has 
reaped the full advantage of 
selecting his own time and 
place, with the possibility of a 
swift and sudden attack with- 
out declaration of war. 


“Oh,” say our glib-tongued law- 
yers who now govern the British 
Empire, “we do not intend to give 
Germany any provocation, or any 
excuse for attacking us, and moreover 
she has told us that she has no inten- 
tion of doing so, and our labour 
members and socialists are striking 
up a firm friendship with their ‘co- 
religionists’ in Germany.” 

Alas for such puerile trash 
to put before practical English- 
men as @ foundation upon 
which to build the security of 
their country ! 

No provocation? Why, we 
have already given ample pro- 
vocation. We have made 
friends with our neighbours 
without Germany’s permission, 
and we are thus “hemming 
her in,” as she calls it. More 
than a year ago the ‘Neue 
Politische Correspondenze’ of 
Berlin wrote— 


“England has enveloped us in 
diplomatic toils, which begin to in- 
terfere with our liberty of action. A 
desire may overcome us to break 
these toils with a vigorous hand be- 
fore we are so enclosed by them that 
we can no longer stir.” 


On a recent occasion, in the 
House of Lords, Lord Cromer 
in somewhat more diplomatic 
language said— 


“When once national interests 
point, or seem to point, in the direc- 
tion of falling on a rival, it is quite 
within the resources of adroit diplo- 
macy to find some means of casting 
a veil of justice and reasonableness 
over the real cause.” 


The “adroit diplomacy ” of 
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Bismarck did not hesitate to 
garble a telegram when he had 
determined to attack France, 
but wished neighbouring na- 
tions to believe that she was 
the aggressor. It is always 
the lamb that provokes the 
wolf; and even Napoleon was 
able to persuade himself that 
he acted only on the defen- 
sive, a remarkable instance of 
which is given in Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Life of Napoleon,’ in 
the following dialogue which 
took place between the Emperor 
and his Minister, Decrés, im- 
mediately after the marriage 
of the former with Maria 
Louisa :— 


“ Napoleon—The good citizens re- 
joice sincerely at my marriage, mon- 
sieur ? 

“ Decreés—Very much, Sire. 

“ V.—I understand they think the 
lion will go to slumber, ha? 

“D.—To speak the truth, Sire, 
they entertain some hopes of that 
nature. 

“ N.—They are mistaken: yet it 
is not the fault of the lion ; slumber 
would be as agreeable to him as to 
others. But see you not that while 
I have the air of being the attacking 
party, I am, in fact, acting only on 
the defensive ?” 


With such an instance of self- 
deception as the above (and 
numerous others might be 
quoted), it would seem as if 
those statesmen—or politicians 
—who urge us to trust our 
national safety and independ- 
ence to the friendship of our 
allies, the family ties of sove- 
reigns, the suave assurances of 
foreign diplomatists, and our 
own eminently peaceful wishes, 
—are building a house upon 
the sands, and are either ignor- 
ant of history or wilfully un- 
mindful of its lessons. 
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The late Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and those who 
supported him, made a lament- 
able exhibition of their ignor- 
ance of Prussian diplomacy 
and of the aspirations of 
modern Germany when they 
asked that country to come 
to some understanding with 
a view to the reduction and 
limitation of armaments; and 
they were guilty of a national 
crime, which would have come 
under the head of treason had 
it not been dictated by silly 
sentiment, when they deliber- 
ately set the example with- 
out having received the small- 
est assurance that their rival 
would follow. 

The present naval “panic,” 
as it has been called, is the 
natural and inevitable result 
of reducing our output of bat- 
tleships during the last three 
years, in order to save money 
for so-called social reforms; 
and it has come none too soon, 
though even now it seems 
doubtful if the country has 
fully realised the enormous 
folly that was committed when 
the present Government de- 
cided to abandon the “ Cawdor 
programme” of four first-class 
battleships a-year, shortly after 
the Board of Admiralty had 
given its deliberate opinion 
that this was the minimum, 
consistent with our national 
safety, even if other countries 
did not accelerate their de- 
clared programmes. 

But what happened? Ger- 
many saw her opportunity and 
took it, as she always does; 
and the result of her policy of 
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“speeding up” her already 
ominous efforts to attain an 
equality with our navy in the 
North Sea is now to be seen 
in the righteous indignation of 
Englishmen on discovering that 
they have been outwitted ; and 
that while they frankly ac- 
cepted German assurances that 
the programme of warships 
building in that country would 
be strictly adhered to, they 
suddenly discovered that it had 
been accelerated, and that the 
wily emulators of Bismarck 
had succeeded in gaining the 
very considerable advantage of 
a clear six months in the con- 
struction of four Dreadnoughts 
before we knew anything about 
it. The secrecy of the proceed- 
ing, and the lameness of the 
excuses when found out, con- 
stitute its significance, and 
sufficiently account for the so- 
called “panic” and the indig- 
nant attacks upon a Govern- 
ment which even now fails to 
realise the gravity of the situa- 
tion. But it is not only the 
Government which fails in this 
respect. The splitting of hairs 
over the disputed point of 
whether we shall have one 
more or two less Dreadnoughts 
than Germany in 1912 by the 
public Press and by debaters 
in the House of Commons shows 
that the country has not yet 
grasped the full significance of 
the problem with which we are 
confronted. 

In a former article on “Our 
Manacled Fleet,” the present 
writer endeavoured to point 
out the paralysing effect which 
would be produced upon the 





1 * Maga,’ January 1909. 
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navy of this country if Ger- 
many, with her four million 
soldiers, was ever able to main- 
tain in the North Sea a navy 
which was at all comparable 
to ours. Nothing approach- 
ing to nominal equality would 
be necessary to give a fleet 
so concentrated, and resting 
securely on its fortified bases, 
a reasonable chance of gaining 
a temporary command of that 
narrow sea, by waiting and 
watching for a favourable op- 
portunity, and by the exercise 
of the “right” which England 
altruistically denies to herself, 
of striking swiftly and sud- 
denly, and without any previous 
declaration of war. Even if we 
maintain in the future a fleet 
nominally double that of Ger- 
many, our position will continue 
for all future time to be in- 
tolerable, and there will never 
again be any feeling of con- 
fidence or security until the 
question of invasion and the 
terrible temptation which it 
offers to a great military Power 
have been placed outside the 
region of practical politics by 
the arming and training of 
the manhood of Great Britain. 
This, and this alone, can ensure 
for us peace, security, and pros- 
perity from this day onward. 
We smile contemptuously at 
the childish antics of the 
Socialists and the Labour 
parties, and treat with scorn 
and pity their Utopian resolu- 
tions concerning the universal 
brotherhood of mankind and 
the consequent iniquity of 


“militarism,” at the same time 
that the majority of the nation 
seems to support and applaud 
the efforts of a responsible Min- 
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ister who still professes to be- 
lieve that patriotism by proxy, 
in the persons of 300,000 ama- 
teur soldiers with a mere super- 
ficial smattering of military 
knowledge, can ever be com- 
petent to meet even one-third 
of their number of thoroughly 
trained Continental troops. 
Yet this delusion is only one 
degree removed from the follies 
of the Socialists, and far more 
dangerous when we consider 
the support which is given to 
Mr Haldane’s delusion by pro- 
fessional soldiers, who ought to 
know that modern war is a 
science which may not be 
treated in a perfunctory man- 
ner, or merely dabbled in by 
patriotic amateurs, with any 
prospect of success. And if 
not success, then failure, and 
all it means. 

This attitude and “conspir- 
acy of silence” of our Army 
Council has been challenged by 
that astute and brilliant writer 
the military correspondent of 
‘The Times,’ who has pointed 
out that they, and not the 
loquacious political lawyers 
who now govern the country, 
are both morally and actually 
responsible, if they allow it 
to be thought that they agree 
with their political chief in 
believing that our Territorials 
as at present constituted and 
trained (or as they are ever 
likely to be, under the go-as- 
you-please system) will be com- 
petent to perform that which 
is expected of them. It is no 
argument to say that they are 
tongue-tied, and that military 
discipline forbids them to write 
tothe Press. Everybody knows 
this ; but resignation is always 
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open to them; and if they con- 
tinue to hold office whilst their 
own judgment tells them that 
our Territorial Army is a sham 
and a dangerous delusion, they 
will be held responsible by 
the country. Loyalty to a 
temporary political chief—no 
matter how temporary he may 
be—is, of course, essential up to 
a certain point. Our system of 
party government could not be 
carried on otherwise; but upon 
vital questions of national 
security it has happily ever 
been the custom for our best 
and most patriotic soldiers and 
sailors to resign their adminis- 
trative functions rather than 
give their silent consent to 
legislation with which they 
disagreed, when it went beyond 
matters of departmental de- 
tail. And the argument some- 
times used by those desirous 
of retaining office, that by so 
doing they may perhaps be 
able to convert their chief, or 
their colleagues with whom 
they differ, is a mere sophism. 

The present writer endeav- 
oured toshow in “Our Manacled 
Fleet” that, in addition to a 
navy of unquestionable superi- 
ority to that of Germany,— 
whether we choose to provide 
it by panic legislation or other- 
wise,—the maintenance of a 
home-defence army, founded on 
the bed-rock of universal train- 
ing, has now become an absolute 
necessity, in view of German 
ambitions and German naval 
expansion; and the time has 
fully arrived when our respon- 
sible soldiers should tell the 
country the truth about the 
Territorials, and, if necessary, 
resign their posts; for the 
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country will ver roperl 
hold them, and sot % ‘elit. 
tongued lawyer, responsible for 
its safety. 

There can be no doubt that 
the nation was alarmed and 
irritated when it was admitted 
in Parliament by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (another 
lawyer) that Germany had 
stolen a march upon us in 
the building of Dreadnoughts ; 
and when it was further 
announced that, having made 
this unpleasant discovery, our 
“ social-reform”’ Government 
did not propose to take the 
steps which were obviously nec- 
essary for maintaining our naval 
supremacy, the alarm and re- 
sentment were considerably in- 
creased. Yet there is much 
reassurance in the bold atti- 
tude of Mr Winston Churchill. 
For that veteran statesman 
and profound naval strategist 
has assured the electors of 
Dundee—and proved to them 
by his intimate knowledge of 
technical details—that the re- 
solutions passed by the citizens 
of London at the recent Guild- 
hall meeting, and the earnest 
and almost unanimous demand 
of the country for the immedi- 
ate laying down and rapid 
construction of eight Dread- 
noughts, is a mere party trick 
of the Opposition for discredit- 
ing the Government of which 
he himself is the most conspicu- 
ous if not the most attractive 
But his attitude 
would be even more reassuring 
than it is were it not the case 
that politicians of a certain 
type are so very apt to judge 
of others by what they would 
do, and have done, themselves, 
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Naval defence by panic may 
be better than no naval defence 
at all, but it is neither business- 
like nor economical; nor is it 
economical to dance attendance 
on Germany, and maintain a 
mere margin of superiority such 
as party politicians may deem 
expedient for the time being, 
especially when we know that 
the ignorant voters who keep 
those politicians in power are 
under the impression that by 
reducing our small army and 
cutting down our navy esti- 
mates there will be more 
money available for distribu- 
tion amongst their own class. 

When two boats are rowing 
a race, the surest way for 
the leader to encourage her 
rival is to drop back deliber- 
ately and try to keep just 
ahead of that rival. Human 
nature being what it is, the 
latter will immediately put 
forth an extra effort to secure 





the lead; and this has now 
been done by Germany in the 
matter of shipbuilding and 
gun-making. The only safe— 
besides being the most economi- 
cal—plan for England now to 
adopt is to inaugurate a bold 
programme of naval expansion 
such as she undertook in 1889, 
and thus assure our great 
private firms of a continuity 
of orders for ships, guns, and 
gun-mountings. There can be 
no shadow of doubt that the 
abandonment of the Cawdor 
programme —concurred in by 
the Board of Admiralty, who 
eat their own words — was 
the direct cause of Germany’s 
“speeding up” her Dread- 
noughts. It is a dangerous 
game to play, when the stakes 
are the life of a nation pitted 
against a mere wound to a 
rival. 

AN ADMIRAL OF FIFTY-ONE 
YEARS’ SERVICE. 








THE psychology of the sudden 
coup d’état, which for a space has 
been successful in driving the 
Young Turks’ influence out of 
Constantinople, is not as diffi- 
cult of comprehension as would 
at first appear. To understand 
the new situation that has 
arisen in Abdul Hamid’s capi- 
tal the reader must appreciate 
two all-important factors in 
Near Eastern politics. First, 
that the success of the Young 
Turk movement was so phe- 
nomenal, and so overpraised 
in Europe, that it invested 
the Committee of Union and 
Progress with a belief in its 
own infallibility. Second, that 
Mahomedanism, not Constitu- 
tional Government, is the domi- 
nating principle in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

[ * If we trace the history of the 
past three months in Turkey 
we see at once how all other 
considerations are subordinate 
to these two main issues. The 
Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress, which was originally 
composed of the officers of the 
Third (Macedonian) Army 
Corps and a certain leaven of 
educated Young Turks, effected 
a master-stroke in July last 
which placed them in control 
of the country’s destinies. The 
Committee claimed that it had 
a mandate to institute Consti- 
tutional Government in the 
Ottoman Empire. This end it 
achieved with the marvellous 
success that filled us all with 
admiration. But once the suc- 


cess of the Committee was 
established, there flocked to its 
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banner a host of intellectual 
fledglings. What had been a 
secret society composed of a 
few desperate patriots became 
a large, ill-balanced corpora- 
tion consisting of entété young 
men. This class of patriot 
was determined to profit per- 
sonally from the power which 
the few intrepid originators 
had risked all to gain, and 
had relinquished so soon as 
their object was attained. As 
has already been shown, the 
original members of the Com- 
mittee were, for the most 
part, soldiers. Once the Com- 
mittee had steered the country 
through the elections, and had 
established a national par- 
liament, the central direction 
stated that the body had ful- 
filled its mandate to the coun- 
try and would now relinquish 
its claim to be the governing 
instrument. It stated that 
the Committee now proposed 
to assume the humbler réle of 
@ political party, always re- 
serving to itself the duty of 
watching over the interests of 
the Constitution in view of a 
possible reaction in the direc- 
tion of despotism. With this 
assurance the soldiers went 
back to their legitimate duties, 
and Turkey proceeded to gov- 
ern herself upon the lines ac- 
cepted as Constitutional in 
most countries in Europe. 
But the host of intellectual 
fledglings who had joined the 
Committee when its success 
was assured were not content 
that it should abandon its 
power as a directing body and 
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merge its identity in the 
ordinary field of party politics. 
They determined that they 
should continue to rule the 
Ottoman Empire in the char- 
acter of a secret society behind 
the established Government. 
The impossibility of such a 
course was apparent to a 


large number of the Com- 


mittee and to the majority of 
the older statesmen who had 
loyally thrown in their lot with 
the reformers as soon as their 
reforms had been established. 
As a natural result, the new 
régime in Turkey began with a 
serious split in the Committee 
of Union and Progress, —a 
split that it became impossible 
to heal, and which it will be 
found is responsible for the 
coup d’état which is the subject 
of this article. 

Secure in the estimate of 
their own powers, spoiled by 
the blandishments of Europe, 
the later school of Young 
Turks took little stock of the 
massive forces of Mahomed- 
anism that were concentrat- 
ing against them. The full 
significance of Constitutional 
freedom was slow in _perco- 
lating into the minds of the 
masses. But these in the 
capital began to realise at last 
that Constitutional Government 
meant no respite from cess or 
military obligation; that the 
only appreciable difference be- 
tween theold and the new régime 
was equality for the infidel and 
government by infidel institu- 
tions. In fact, almost govern- 
ment by infidels ; for the Young 
Turks, who now posed as the 
intellectual faculty in Con- 
stantinople, exaggerated the 
vices abhorrent to all good 
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Moslems which they had 
acquired in Paris and Vienna. 
They showed little respect 
for the Ulema or consideration 
for the experienced legislators 
who were entrusted with the 
first Government. Their in- 
ability to fulfil the réle they 
were bent upon usurping was 
proved by their treatment of 
the Ulema. 

But the section of the Com- 
mittee which dissented from 
the machinations of the new 
membership entered upon a 
more clandestine policy. They 
saw that, once the novelty of the 
new situation had worn through, 
the influence of religion in 
politics must reassert itself. 
The revolution had alone been 
made possible by the good- 
will of the priesthood. As long 
as Constitutional Government 
possessed support from the 
Ulema, it would continue. If, 
however, the latter were in 
offended opposition, the forces 
of ignorant reaction must prove 
too strong for intelligence and 
education alone to conquer. 
Therefore, when the new mov- 
ing spirit of the Committee in 
the capital, forgetful of the 
assurance which the central 
body gave to the country, be- 
gan to dictate to the Govern- 
ment, the seceding members 
became a Liberal Union, and 
worked in conjunction with 
a spiritual body, called the 
Jemiyet -i- Mahomedieh, — the 
League of Mahomed. This 
latter organisation, as its name 
implies, based its actions upon 
the Sheriat (Scriptural law). 

But we are rather anticipat- 
ing events. The influence which 
the leaders of the Committee 
of Union and Progress were 
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determined that their Society 
should exercise upon the Gov- 
ernment was first generally 
made patent to foreign observ- 
ation in the crisis when Kiamil 
Pasha, the first Grand Vizier 
under the Constitution, was 
forced to resign. It will be 
remembered that the incident 
over which the affair arose 
was in itself trivial. The then 
Minister of War, Ali Riza 
Pasha, failed to comply with 
the wishes of the Cabinet 
over the quartering of a 
Salonika battalion then in 
the capital. The reason for 
the movement of this battalion 
has never been explained. But 
it is safe to conjecture that 
the Government realised that 
the Committee were using the 
Salonika battalion to further 
their interests in politics. Ali 
Riza Pasha was dismissed from 
the Ministry of War, and the 
vacant portfolio was given to 
Nazim Pasha, the popular com- 
mander of the Second (Adrian- 
ople) Army Corps. Then came 
the vote of censure in the 
House of Deputies, which 
caused the Kiamil Government 
to fall. It was abundantly 
apparent at the time that this 
vote of censure was not only 
engineered by the Committee, 
but was forced upon the House 
by open terrorism of members 
in the lobbies by the agents of 
the Committee. 

From that moment the Com- 
mittee seemed to have gained 
its ends. Hussein Hilmi Pasha, 
the clever though shifty ex- 
Inspector-General of the three 
Macedonian vilayets, was en- 
trusted with the formation of 
the new Government. As 
Hilmi was a creature of the 
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Committee, the Government 
was naturally a Committee 
Government, and the power of 
the Union and Progress became 
supreme. But in its arrogance 
the Committee had underesti- 
mated the trouble it was laying 
up for itself. The Jemiyet-i- 
Mahomedieh set to work with 
true Oriental persistency to 
organise its overthrow. 

Those who had access to the 
Turkish journals contemporary 
with the movements realised 
that something in the nature 
of a coup d'état was impend- 
ing, especially when, a few days 
before the outburst, the editor 
of an opposition journal was 
murdered by order of the Com- 
mittee. 

Then on April 13 came the 
coup. The bulk of Constanti- 
nople’s garrison rose, and, led 
by its non-commissioned offi- 
cers, overthrew the Govern- 
ment, murdered two Ministers 
and many of its own officers 
known to be Young Turks, 
and demanded a Government 
in accordance with the Moslem 
law. None but the Ulema could 
have worked this change. At 
first it was thought that the 
revolution was an act of reac- 
tion against the Constitution, 
organised and operated from 
the Palace, and in their rally 
the agents of the Committee 
have been careful to lay the 
blame upon the Sultan. But 
the subsequent trend of events 
does not substantiate this 
theory, though there is every 
reason to suspect that Abdul 
Hamid, by the ready pardon he 
tendered to the mutineers, had 
a very shrewd suspicion of what 
was taking place. It is well 
known that it was only his con- 
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stitutional cowardice that al- 
lowed him to accept the Young 
Turks at all. Consequently 
any movement against them 
was certain of his sympathy, 
even if he was too timid to 
give it his actual support. But 
the object of the Jemiyet-i- 
Mahomedieh is not to upset the 
Constitution, but to rid the 
existing form of Government 
of the paralysing incubus which 
the Committee had become. 

The extent to which the 
Committee had sacrificed the 
goodwill of the capital can be 
judged by the completeness 
and rapidity of its fall, In 
Stamboul it collapsed like 
a house of cards. The leaders 
fled to Salonika, the home 
of the movement, while the 
rank and file went into hid- 
ing. In the meantime a 
new Government was formed 
in Constantinople, which, ac- 
cording to ‘The Times,’ imme- 
diately issued the following 
programme :— 

“The new Government will follow 
the political programme of their pre- 
decessor in regard to both foreign 
relations and domestic affairs. This 
prapemete resolves itself into the 
ollowing heads: the assurance of 
the maintenance of the progress and 
development of the Constitutional 
institutions of the Empire, and of 
peace and order in its territories ; 
the repression of all disorder by 
strict enforcement of the laws; and 
the submission to Parliament of 
measures necessary for the rehabili- 
tation of the finances and the various 
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that the movement against 
the Committee was inspired 
by the Palace camarillaa A 
further guarantee is found in 
the appointment of Nazim 
Pasha as commander of the 
turbulent army corps which 
drove the Committee out, and 
in the announcement which the 
Ulema immediately issued upon 
the new Government’s state- 
ment of policy. This latter 
document reads as follows :— 


“We are informed that certain 
Deputies, fearing for their lives, wish 
to resign, while, on the other hand, 
the public fears the return of des- 
= rule. The Committee of the 

lema, which has never doubted 
that the Constitution is in entire 
conformity with sacred law, and has 
not forgotten the burning of Islamic 
books at Gulhaneh in the days of 
absolutism, will defend the Constitu- 
tion, which is in conformity with the 
Sheriat, to the last, aided by the 
army and Parliament. Its members 
consider it to be a religious duty to 
sacrifice their lives for this end. 
They and the nation preserve the 
confidence of Deputies, Moslem and 
non-Moslem alike, save such as have 
resigned or fled, and are thereby 
considered to have resigned, Deputies, 
therefore, are informed that hence- 
forth those who resign will be con- 
sidered traitors. Let them do their 
duty justly and honourably, and 
they may be sure of the support of 
the nation and the spiritual aid of 
the Prophet. We beg the glorious 
army to maintain order and discip- 
line, following the counsels of the 
Ulema, for it is thus that the Al- 
mighty will grant salvation to the 
country and happiness in this world 
and the next.” 


departments of the administration.—~ The appointment of Nazim 


It will be the object of the Cabinet 
to maintain, as heretofore, relations 
with the Powers based on an entente 
cordiale, of which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment are happily to be one of 
the pacific factors.” 


This pronouncement  defi- 
nitely dissipates the suspicion 





Pasha to command the First 
Corps is the most interesting 
development in the situation, 
Nazim Pasha thirty years ago 
was held in public estimation, 
both foreign and Turkish, as 
the cleverest young soldier in 
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the Turkish army. He was 
also one of the first men of 
note to make a movement to- 
wards reform, and was one of 
the original martyrs who suf- 
fered for the Young Turks’ 
cause. He was publicly dis- 
graced by Abdul Hamid, and 
for many years was a close 
prisoner in a fortress in the 
Van district. During the 
whole period of his lengthy 
imprisonment he devoted him- 
self to the study of his pro- 
fession, and it is said that 
there is no German or French 
military work that he has not 
mastered. But the years of 
forced inaction produced a 
kidney trouble. Sickness, how- 
ever, never discouraged this 
indomitable Turk. About 
Christmas time a year ago he 
escaped from Erzerum, where 
he was imprisoned, and begged 
or worked his way to the 
Russian Caucasus. He was 
six months upon the road, and 
fate so decreed that, cured by 
physical exertion of his sick- 
ness, he arrived at Batum just 
as the revolution broke out 
last year. He immediately 
worked his way as a stoker to 
the Golden Horn. Arrived in 
Constantinople, he went to the 
house of Sir Adam _ Block, 
whom he had known when the 
latter was a consul, and bor- 
rowed nine pounds. With this 
sum he purchased a general’s 
uniform and made himself 
known to the authorities. He 
was immediately reinstated 
and given the command of 


the Second (Adrianople) Army 
Corps. His force of character, 
his tragic history, and his sym- 
pathetic nature at once en- 
deared him to officers and men, 
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and by the time that the new 
Government was established 
the Marshal Nazim Pasha was 
the hero of the Turkish army. 
As long as the Committee of 
Union and Progress maintained 
its correct attitude, Nazim 
Pasha was one of its most 
ardent adherents. But when 
the influx of time - servers 
prostituted the influence which 
the patriots had won, Nazim 
was among those who seceded. 
Whether he ever joined the 
Liberal Union or favoured 
the Jemiyet-i-Mahomedieh is 
not known, but early in the 
secession from the Committee 
enthusiasts spoke of Nazim 
Pasha as the man who, in an 
emergency, might rise as a 
military Dictator. It would 
appear that he is almost in 
this position at the present 
moment. Not that we think 
that he has schemed for the 
position. If he should ever 
usurp it, his one desire will be 
to eradicate all that has be- 
come unhealthy in the Young 
Turk party’s development. 
But the above would appear 
to have been a phase of the 
tornado that has swept across 
Constantinople. Immediately 
it was realised in the capital 
that the Ulema favoured the 
abrogation of the power of 
the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the host of petty 
clergy leaped to the conclusion 
that the movement was re- 
actionary in favour of the 
Sultan. Ignorant time-servers, 
attuning their hopes for the 
future to their memories of the 
past, preached the reactionary 
crusade out of which the 
Committee of Union and 
Progress have made so much 
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capital. But this phase was 
short-lived. It did more, how- 
ever, to save the situation in 
Turkey than the Government 
hastily constructed from the 
ranks of the Liberal Unionists 
could have done. The nearer 
provinces, from the reports 
they received, believed the 
capital to be in the hands 
of a party, with the Sultan 
at its head, determined to 
fling the country back into 
the abuses of absolutism. This 
was a situation that could not 
be endured. 

The leaders of the dislocated 
Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress, having retreated to 
Salonika, the birthplace of 
their original successful enter- 
prise, fathered the story of 
Abdul Hamid’s complicity. 
They turned to their army 
of Macedonia to reinstate them 
in the capital. This was pos- 
sibly the most delicate moment 
in the whole affair. Luckily 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the 
Marshal in command of the 
Third Army Corps, was a man 
of action and determination. 
He saw that it was his first 
duty to have sufficient troops 
outside Constantinople to deal 
either with a mutiny in the 
capital or a bid for absolutism 
by the Sultan. He immediately 
despatched two train-loads of 
troops to Chatalja, the forti- 
fied position covering the pen- 
insula, forty kilometres to the 
north of Constantinople. In 


the meantime it is said that 
he had telegrams sent to the 
troops holding these fortifica- 
tions to the effect that the 
Sultan had been assassinated. 
Similar misleading telegrams 
are also said to have been 
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sent to the Adrianople gar- 
rison. The result of these 
“strategical lies” was that 
the garrison of Chatalja quit- 
ted its post to ascertain the 
truth about Abdul Hamid. 
This enabled the staunch 
Salonika nucleus to occupy 
the position thus abandoned. 
At this point Shevket Pasha 
concentrated the force which 
has been variously estimated 
from five to fifty thousand 
men. The whole of this force, 
whatever its strength may 
have been, was probably totally 
ignorant of the real state of 
affairs in the capital, and, 
judging from the very small 
and carefully selected advance- 
guard that was pushed ahead, 
it was evidently the leaders’ in- 
tention to keep it in ignorance. 

In the meantime Europe was 
flooded with the most extra- 
ordinary and conflicting in- 
formation. Much of this can 
now be safely discounted as 
the hysterical misconceptions 
of editors and correspondents 
anxious to make capital out of 
a really exciting dénodment. 
It is not unnatural that the 
uninstructed should attribute 
everything to the wonderful 
resources of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, since the 
agents of that body were 
spreading the story of suc- 
cessful Hamidian reaction. But 
a little closer examination of 
the facts places quite another 
complexion upon this rally of 
the Constitutional party. In 
the first place, in the capital 
Nazim Pasha, as virtual dic- 
tator, and the new Government, 
had quelled the mutiny and 
sufficiently maintained Con- 
stitutional control to dispel 
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every illusion that reaction 
had triumphed, In the second, 
Shevket Pasha, the Commander 
of the gates of the capital, an- 
nounced that he was not acting 
for any political party: that 
the sole object of the military 
movement was to uphold the 
Constitution and ensure its 
stability beyond the caprice 
of a few mutinous soldiers and 
misguided priests. He admit- 
ted that the responsible leaders 
of the Committee of Union and 
Progress were working with 
the same intention, but that 
he held no brief for them or 
for any other political party. 
On these lines he was able to 
negotiate with Nazim and the 
new Government in the capital, 
and it will be seen that upon 
these lines the Government of 
the country will be recon- 
structed. Beyond this at the 
time of writing it is impossible 
to probe with any degree of 
accuracy into the future. 

The leaders of the Committee 
of Union and Progress are 
naturally at the present mo- 
ment inflamed against the 
influences which have hurled 
them from power. But we 
believe that au fond the leaders 
are patriots. If they be not 
patriotic, then without a doubt 
they have it in their power to 
invite many varieties of dis- 
orders in the Ottoman Empire, 
—disorders that must eventu- 
ally call for European interven- 
tion. But if the leaders be still 
inspired by the same spirit of 
patriotism which called forth 
the eulogium of Europe six 
months ago, they will accept 
the position which the military 
dictatorship is evidently pre- 
paring for them, They will 
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realise the difficulties into 
which their want of experience 
and self-esteem have brought 
their own organisation, and 
then will return to Stamboul 
not forgetful of the fact that 
statesmanship requires just a 
little something more than the 
assurance and energy of youth. 

Later events which unfor- 
tunately occurred in Constan- 
tinople on 24th and 25th 
April clearly indicate that the 
forces of ignorant religious 
reaction against the Constitu- 
tionalists were even stronger 
than anticipated. That a por- 
tion of the Constantinople 
garrison, including some of 
Macedonia’s own Chasseurs, 
should have made armed re- 
sistance to the overwhelming 
forces of the Constitutional 
party, must be considered the 
most unfortunate circumstance 
in the whole of this unhappy 
sequel to last summer’s success. 
For at least a generation the 
fanatical masses will not for- 
get that the garrison of Con- 
stantinople without its officers 
fought for Caliphate and 
Sheriat against the innova- 
tions of infidels. The inco- 
herent reports of the situation 
that have arrived as we go 
to press, however, make one 
point clear. Shevket Pasha 
holds Constantinople in the 
capacity ef military dictator, 
and in his first pronouncement 
has definitely decreed that 
while there will be no return 
to reaction, there will also be 
no continuance of those parlia- 
mentary abuses which were 
responsible for the mutiny. 
For the second time in nine 
months the Macedonian army 
has saved Turkey. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


TuHE Parliamentary situation 
at the present moment is with- 
out a parallel in our history. 
We say this in full conscious- 
ness of the retort that will be 
hurled at us, and in the full 
confidence of proving its ir- 
relevance. It was announced 
before Easter that a great 
national demonstration was to 
be organised after the holidays 
to protest against the naval 
misconduct of the Government 
—and it is proposed in this 
article to touch briefly on the 
causes which have made so 
grave a neglect of duty pos- 
sible, and may make it so 
again unless the public comes 
forward and undertakes to do 
what the House of Commons is 
neither able nor willing to 
effect. The proposed demon- 
stration was dependent, of 
course, on the attitude of the 
Government. If Ministers 
continued obdurate, as from 
Mr Asquith’s Glasgow speech 
seems only too probable, and 
refused any guarantee that the 
necessary additions to our 
naval strength should be made 
without an hour’s delay, then 
the nation must be roused to 
action, and an emphatic veto 
delivered in the name of a 
united people. If, however, 
Government should surrender 
at the last moment and give 
trustworthy assurances that 
the required number of ships 
shall be laid down at once, 
there would be no immediate 
necessity for this informal vote 
of censure, The prospect of it, 
combined with the memory of 
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other recent public meetings, 
the speech of Mr Balfour at the 
Guildhall and the speech of 
Lord Milner at Nottingham 
and again at Worksop, would 
have done its work. As it is, 
we must wait for the Budget to 
see what the effect has been. It 
is no doubt a mortifying thing 
to haul down your colours after 
having nailed them to the mast, 
and whether Mr Asquith and his 
colleagues will submit to this 
indignity remains to be seen. 
We will ask such readers as 
may honour us with their 
attention to bear in mind two 
things : one, that our argument 
proceeds on practical considera- 
tions only; another, that in 
assuming the Government to 
have lost the confidence of the 
country, we are simply accept- 
ing what is commonly believed 
not only by Conservatives but 
by a great many Liberals as 
well, and what we have every 
reason to conclude is the opinion 
of the Government themselves. 
Mr Gladstone’s description 
of the pre-Reform Parliament, 
to be found in the first volume 
of his ‘Gleanings,’ may not 
have been read by all to whom 
this article appeals, and by 
some who have read it may 
have been forgotten. It is 
worth while to recall the reasons 
which he gives for the downfall 
of the ancient régime. It was 
not condemned, he says, for its 
“working demerits,” but for 
the anomalies and inequali- 
ties, “amounting to caricature,” 
which it presented. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 removed the abuses 
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here referred to, but it is doubt- 
ful if those which it cast out 
were worse than those which 
subsequently entered in. They 
did not appear all at once. 
Many causes contributed to 
retard the natural results of 
that sweeping but ill-digested 
measure; and it is unhappily 
too true that measures intended 
to improve upon it have not 
borne the fruit which was ex- 
pected of them. Mr Herbert 
Spencer has gone so far as to 
assert that the Act of 1867 did 
actually restore under another 
form the very mischief which 
the Act of 1832 was supposed to 
have destroyed ; and certainly 
whatever mischief was done by 
Lord Derby’s Act was not 
repaired by Mr Gladstone’s. 
Mr Spencer’s idea seems to be 
that as before 1832 the middle 
classes were swamped by the 
aristocracy, now in turn both 
the aristocracy and the middle 
classes are swamped by a third 
class more numerous and power- 
ful than either. Hence what 
he terms the revival of class 
legislation. The fact, however, 
if it be one, is not due exclus- 
ively to the extension of the 
suffrage. The forces which 
once gave property, intelligence, 
and political experience some 
means of controlling the tyr- 
anny of mere numbers have 
been greatly weakened in other 
ways, and by those who should 
have known better. And as 
one result we now see a House 
of Commons with a command- 
ing majority on one side, which 
is at the same time no adequate 
reflection of the various national 
interests which it is the true 
end and aim of representative 
Government to consult. 
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Our own constitution is sup- 
posed to work on a series of 
general understandings depen- 
dent on the good sense and 
moderation of the British 
people, rather than on any posi- 
tive enactments, such as prevail 
elsewhere. Before the demo- 
cratic element became all- 
powerful in the electorate, this 


theory seemed sufficient to 
maintain the constitutional 
balance. But it is doubtful 


how far it is prudent to rely 
on it any longer. Things are 
changed now. Democracy, like 
& woman, is a creature of im- 
pulse. It is not necessarily 
revolutionary. But this temper 
comes in its turn, and then the 
party hostile to the national 
institutions and the existing 
fabric of society take advan- 
tage of it to attack both. If, 
however, as is commonly be- 
lieved, and as the Government 
apparently believe also, the 
present Administration has for- 
feited public confidence, we 
may hope that the good sense 
and moderation of the people 
will again assert themselves. 
But meantime what is the out- 
look we have before us? A 
Government in office against 
the will of the nation, with a 
majority so enormous that no 
ordinary defections or bye-blows 
can reduce it below a working 
strength, at liberty to remain 
in power, if they choose, for 
another three years, and work 
their will on a helpless nation 
and a threatened empire! 
There is no_ constitutional 
machinery for getting rid of 
them, except one which we are 
forbidden to name. No similar 
situation can be pointed out at 
any period of our Parliamentary 
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history since the Revolution. It 
is but the culmination of all 
that restless legislation which 
has been tending in the same 
direction for the last forty 
years. It is madness to shut 
our eyes to its true tendencies, 
even if we see no immediate 
prospect of arresting their pro- 
s. But the nation at least 
may be roused to take care that, 
if anything is left worth preserv- 
ing after the reign of ruin has 
run its course, nothing of the 
kind shall ever happen again. 
We shall be told, of course, 
that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander: that 
Mr Balfour remained in office 
under the same conditions, 
that he had a majority of 
the House of Commons, be- 
sides the House of Lords, at 
his back, and that there was 
no more possibility of get- 
ting rid of him than there 
is of deposing Mr Asquith. 
Granted. It is obvious that 
every Government defeated at 
a General Election must have 
lost the confidence of the 
country before that event took 
place. But how long before? 
That is the question. How 
long did Mr Balfour continue 
in office after the decline set 
in? Did any of his measures 
provoke such manifest out- 
bursts of popular dissatisfac- 
tion as Mr Asquith’s have 
done? Did he lose as many 
seats as Mr Asquith has lost 
in as short a space of time 
without gaining one? No! 
Mr Balfour lost the support of 
the country gradually, rather 
because he was in office so 
long than because he had 
really given offence. He re- 
tained its confidence, at all 
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events, for eight years. But 
the present Ministry lost it as 
soon as they got it. They had 
scarcely taken their seats when 
the country turned against 
them. Mr Balfour may have 
stayed in office perhaps for 
eighteen months after the decay 
of his popularity. The present 
Ministry seem to contemplate 
doing so for six years. 
Several Governments, as 
already stated, have remained 
in office after losing what the 
present Government perhaps 
never had; but the decline 
has usually set in only to- 
wards the end of their career. 
In the present case, it began 
with the beginning. Whether 
we take Lord Melbourne’s 
Government from 1835 to 
1841, or Mr Gladstone’s from 
1869 to 1874, or Mr Disraeli’s 
from 1879 to 1880, or Mr 
Balfour’s from 1900 to 1905, we 
shall see that in each case the 
change in public feeling only 
became visible during the last 
two years; and a Government, 
so to speak, in its dotage, if it 
does no good can do little harm. 
It was true of the last years 
of the Melbourne Ministry, and 
equally so of the final stages of 
the other three. But here we 
have a Government in the very 
prime of life, full of vigour and 
energy, with a practically un- 
diminished majority in Parlia- 
ment, and, as Mr Asquith now 
assures us, looking forward to a 
long course of revolutionary leg- 
islation in the future. They are 
only, he says, just in the middle 
of it. It is true that affairs 
which have reached this stage 
have a knack of sticking there. 


“The Adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 
Begins, but breaks off in the middle.” 
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Who is the bear and who is the 
fiddle in the present Cabinet it 
would be rude to inquire. But 
Mr Asquith’s speech, coming 
so soon after Mr Churchill’s, is 
very suggestive. However, we 
won't anticipate. Let us sup- 
pose them still carried forward 
on their wild career. Who is to 
stopthem? The House of Lords? 
Yes; but only at the cost of a 
crisis, of a violent political con- 
vulsion, which they may not 
care to provoke. Be this as 
it may, who can contemplate 
without the deepest anxiety 
the continuance in office of a 
Government which lost the 
confidence of the people in the 
first year of its existence? 
Even supposing it possible that 
the House of Lords should be 
able to prevent some of their 
most mischievous designs, a 
standing antagonism between 
the two Houses is not what 
the constitution ever contem- 
plated. It would show that the 
constitution itself had broken 
down, and would probably be 
the forerunner of further changes 
involving a long period of poli- 
tical turmoil and confusion. 
Existing electoral conditions 
are favourable to the return of 
those “huge turnover major- 
ities ” of which Lord Courtney 
once in the House of Commons 
expressed the strongest dis- 
approval. It may be said, of 
course, that they are as fair 
for one side as the other. 
And if we regard our two 
political parties—for there still 
are two, however subdivided 
into groups—simply as two 
gamecocks, of course it is so. 
The situation in which Mr 
Asquith finds himself to-day 
may be Mr Balfour’s to-mor- 


row. But our contention ig 
that the nation cannot be 
limited to this point of view. 
Parties exist not for their 
own sakes, but for the sake 
of great principles, which are, 
to earnest men, matters of life 
and death. Conservatives are 
the trustees of great interests, 
and are bound to press to the 
uttermost every advantage 
which circumstances may give 
them over their assailants. 
And they could hardly remain 
long in power after the general 
public had ceased to trust them. 
There is no one conservative 
class large enough or powerful 
enough to shout down all the 
rest or impose themselves on 
the world as “the people.” 
There is another danger 
lurking in these overgrown 
majorities which, so far from 
always representing national 
opinion, may often override or 
smother it. It is this: that 
the see-saw, if frequently re- 
peated, must end in a catas- 
trophe. As each party in turn 
enjoys the same irresponsible 
lease of office as Mr Asquith 
now possesses, and continues 
to push forward legislation 
unpopular with the people at 
large, so will the reaction, 
when it comes, be violent in 
proportion. The swing of the 
pendulum will continue with 
increasing gravity and velocity 
till at last it breaks the ma- 
chinery and stops the clock; 
and this is a real danger ahead 
which all parties alike should 
try torealise. The party system 
will not stand the strain of these 
repeated shocks. Suppose the 
House of Lords out of the way, 
how long would the system of 
“quinquennial dictatorship ” 
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foreseen by Lord Milner hold 
its ground ? 

But between a Conservative 
party in power unsupported by 
public opinion, and a Radical 
party in power equally out of 
touch with the nation, there 
is a still wider difference than 
any we have yet named. Con- 
servative legislation is provis- 
ional. Destructive legislation 
is final. A lost empire cannot 
be recovered. A shattered 
social order cannot be recon- 
structed. England, as Mr 
Disraeli pointed out in an 
eloquent and touching speech 
in 1865, “could not begin 
again” like France or America. 
Social or political reforms suc- 
cessfully resisted to-day may 
be carried to-morrow. But an 
institution cr an empire, once 
levelled with the ground, is 

one for ever. Suppose the 

hurch in Wales disestablished, 
could it ever be restored? 
Suppose the House of Lords 
pulled down, could it ever be 
rebuilt? If the people really 
desire such changes, they must, 
of course, be made. But the 
risk of their being carried 
when the people do not want 
them is too great to be con- 
templated without horror. It 
would resemble being buried 
alive. Look at the condition 
of Egypt, of Ireland, of India! 
Can anybody .say that the 
people of England are not 
profoundly dissatisfied with 
the condition of all three? 
And how can one fail to join 
in Lord Ridley’s recent declar- 
ation that “the continuance 
of the present Government in 
office is a standing menace to 
the Empire”? Yet there they 
are. They cannot be got rid 
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of ; and before they go, our ruin 
may be consummated. 

The situation, indeed, is only 
the logical development of 
principles accepted in their 
germ by Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike, while those 
who had more insight into 
their real tendencies were 
called idle alarmists and old 
women. The Radicals and 
Socialists have discovered 
that, by certain combinations, 
they can form a party strong 
enough to dictate to the 
Government and to compel 
the disregard of the rights 
of all other classes. Having 
made this discovery, they are 
not likely to forget it. And 
we are not sanguine enough to 
believe that a general election 
will set everything to rights. 
It may turn out the present 
Government, but it will not 
destroy the moral effect of the 
last three sessions, in the course 
of which the great revolution 
interest, composed of various 
ingredients but animated by a 
common purpose, has learned 
its own strength, only to be 
met by a counter combination 
which is not, we hope, likely to 
be wanting when the country 
is once awakened to the truth. 

The one absorbing danger 
at the present moment is the 
condition of the British Navy ; 
and the Ministerial misconduct 
which has produced it is ag- 
gravated tenfold by the wilful 
blindness with which they face 
the field of European politics. 
Mr Churchill scoffs at the two- 
power standard: he derides 
what he calls “the scare”: the 
danger does not exist. On the 
contrary, it has always existed. 
He must have read history to 
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very little purpose not to know 
that. Does he suppose that 
kings and statesmen and the 
British people have created 
and maintained a powerful 
and costly Navy merely for the 
pleasure of seeing it float upon 
the water, as children sail their 
boats in Kensington Gardens? 
It would almost seem that he 
does. The Dutch, the Spaniards, 
and the French have all in 
turn threatened our freedom, 
our commerce, and our empire. 
And who is Mr Winston 
Churchill, forsooth, to tell us, 
out of his own superior wisdom, 
that no other Power will ever 
repeat the menace? There 
have been leagues formed 
against us by two, three, and 
even four great Powers. We 
have been threatened by the 
combined navies of Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, and 
France. We were strong 
enough then to set the com- 
bination at defiance. What 
are we now? Politicians who 
to gain their own ends and 
gratify a selfish ambition seek 
to lull their countrymen into a 
false security, and to represent 
all those who would save them 
from the consequences as 
enemies of the people, deserve 
a short shrift. 

Our present business there- 
fore is, if possible, to avert the 
danger which stares us in the 
face. Neglect of the Navy is 
the most urgent and pressing 
of all the gross delinquencies 
with which the present Govern- 
ment are chargeable. There is 
no room for delay. When a 
man’s house is on fire, his first 
business is to put it out: his 
next, to inquire how it came to 
be ablaze,—whether it was by 
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an accident or an incendiary, 
and if the former, whether it 
was a preventable accident? 
Having satisfied himself on 
these points, he will proceed 
to such measures as the con- 
clusion he arrives at may sug- 
gest. And when we have 
secured Great Britain against 
all danger from foreign guns 
and bayonets, we shall be able 
to consider with due delibera- 
tion and circumspection how 
these securities can be main- 
tained in future. It is not 
certain that this will be an 
easy task. The causes which 
produced the present disastrous 
condition of our naval arma- 
ments are not ephemeral. We 
may have to combat them 
again after this peril has been 
passed; other great questions 
may arise calling for an equally 
indignant protest against a 
Government out of harmony 
with the people. There can 
be no doubt that when popular 
voice no longer finds expression 
through the House of Com- 
mons, some other channel must 
be found for it; and though 
the intervention of public 
meetings in such emergencies 
is a remedy not much to our 
taste, we know of no other. 
It was said by a great states- 
man who saw the defects of 
the first Reform Bill that the 
measure itself was less mis- 
chievous than the means by 
which it was carried—namely, 
agitation, But there are cir- 
cumstances which leave us no 
alternative. And such circum- 
stances are now before us. The 
sluggish ear of the complacent 
public, ever prone to believe 
that there is nothing the mat- 
ter, and reluctant to be forced 
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out of its comfortable optimism 
to face hard facts, must be ad- 
dressed in no measured terms. 
We have already said it is 
no new thing to see a Ministry 
in office not possessing the con- 
fidence of the country during 
the last years of its duration. 
But to see one in that predica- 
ment during the whole of its 
career is indeed a novelty. In 
saying this, we have not for- 
gotten the Ministry of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who enjoyed 
twenty years of power without 
possessing the confidence or 
respect of the nation. And at 
first sight this might seem to 
be a perfectly parallel case 
with the present Parliament- 
ary situation. But this is very 
far from the truth. Walpole 
was the agent of the higher 
aristocracy who had changed 
the dynasty, and was kept in 
office by their enormous borough 
interests. If he ventured out- 
side the prescribed policy, he 
was soon pulled up. But he 
seldom did. He attempted no 
heroic measures. His govern- 
ment was not dangerous. If it 
was corrupt, it was harmless. In 
his abuse of the representative 
principle his action was defen- 
sive. The Radical action of 
to-day is aggressive. Walpole 
was conservative. Our present 
Ministry is destructive. Thus 
the parallel, whatever the ex- 
ternal resemblance, will not 
bear close examination. Yet 
it is to be remarked that on 
the two or three occasions 
when Walpole did oppose the 
wishes of the people, he was 
overpowered, not by the voice 
of Parliament, but by the 
loudly expressed indignation 
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of the public. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the measures which 
he was forced to adopt or with- 
draw were good or bad: the 
point is, that he was forced— 
that, notwithstanding his Par- 
liamentary majority, the action 
of public opinion compelled 
him to change his policy. 
When the House of Commons 
is so constituted that it no 
longer reflects the national 
convictions, but only the par- 
ticular objects of one over- 
whelming class, the nation it- 
self naturally becomes the 
Opposition, and supplies what 
is wanting to maintain the 
balance. As we have already 
admitted, this is not an alto- 
gether desirable arrangement. 


“T might have inferred,” says Mr 
Spencer, alluding to the Act of 1867 
“a posteriori, that the change would 
result in restoring class legislation. 
It is certain that, given the average 
human nature now existing, those 
who have power will pursue, in- 
directly if not directly, obscurely if 
not clearly, their own interests, or 
rather their apparent interests. We 
have no reason for supposing that 
the lower classes are intrinsically 
better than the higher classes. 
Hence if, while the last were pre- 
dominant, they made laws which in 
one way or other favoured them- 
selves, it follows that now, when the 
first are predominant, they also will 
give legislation a bias to their own 
advantage. Manifest as it always 
was, it has now become more mani- 
fest still that, so long as govern- 
mental action is unrestricted, the 
thing required is a representation of 
interests; and that system under 
which one interest is overwhelm- 
ingly represented (whether it be 
that of a smaller or of a larger sec- 
tion of the community) will issue 
one-sided laws. We shall presently 
see the injustice once inflicted by the 
employing classes ge ye by the 
injustice inflicted by the employed 
classes.” ! 
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Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. For three 
years the Ministry have had at 
their back an impregnable 
majority, securing them in 
power in spite of the unmis- 
takable signs of public repul- 
sion which almost every day 
brings forth. We see that the 
widespread disaffection of Eng- 
land is extending to Scotland. 
At Edinburgh the Ministerial 
majority has sunk from four 
thousand to four hundred. 
Thus we have the possible 
spectacle before us of a group 
of statesmen continuing to 
govern this country for several 
years in defiance of public 
opinion, because a combination 
of sections, with a strength in 
Parliament out of all propor- 
tion to their strength in the 
country, has become powerful 
enough to hold the fate of the 
Government in its hands, and 
to pose before the world as 
“the people of England.” 

The Government majority is 
too large to be seriously reduced 
by casual losses, or even, per- 
haps, by a general election, 
unless public feeling is so 
powerfully stirred and so care- 
fully organised as to sweep 
everything before it. This has 
been done before, and may be 
done again; and the fear of it, 
heightened at short intervals 
by continually fresh proofs of 
the national hostility, may 
induce them to think better 
of their schemes and turn 
over a new leaf. This is 
our best hope for the present 
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moment. But we fear it is but 
a cold comfort. Mr Asquith 
seems to have fallen a victim 
to the theory propounded by 
Mr Gladstone when he hap- 
pened to be in want of one— 
namely, that in England there 
are two peoples: on one side a 
vast multitude possessing no 
class interests whatever ; on the 
other, the rest of the nation, 
variously affected by their 
respective employments and 
industries, which are easily 
represented as antagonistic to 
the welfare of “the masses”! 
A more ridiculous distortion of 
the truth it is difficult to con- 
ceive. Yet Mr Gladstone 
talked gravely of “the masses 
and the classes” till he half 
persuaded himself and others 
that the division was really 
a correct one. There is no part 
of this nation from the highest 
to the lowest that is detached 
from class interests, and all 
alike very naturally complain 
when these are injuriously 
affected, one just as much 
as another; and, of course, 
when it is seen that some one 
class is favoured at the expense 
of all the rest, the tide of indig- 
nation rises very high. It 
seems likely to rise higher every 
day, if the brute force at the 
command of the Government 
continues to ride rough-shod 
over all the principles which 
Englishmen have hitherto re- 
spected, and to ignore alike 
both the demands of patriotism 
and the dictates of equity and 
justice. 








